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THOU great source of all melody, Thou who art infinite 

harmony and whose ways are rhythm, give it me to partake 

in the joy, the glory, and the deep content of serving 
Thee through song. 

Make me, O Master Musician. worthy to convey some slight 
sense of Thy power, Thy presence, Thy purpose to my brothers 
and sisters. May compassion touch their hearts through me. 

Let me bear to Thy little children, who may be enabled to 
interpret it in their own sure way, the melody that shall carry 
Thy benison to them. 
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Let me be the means of bringing comfort and the peace that 
passeth understanding to them that are weary and heavy-laden 
and touched with sorrow. 

Let me, O Great Singer, strengthen the fainting, hearten the 
despondent, impart courage to the doubting, fire noble ambition, 
and with my voice and singer s art kindle hope in the hopeless, 
that they may raise their eyes and behold Thy face. 


Make me, Thou who art infinite love, Thy humble instrument 
for striking —through the impassioned speech of song—the 
divine spark in the hearts of Thy sons and daughters. 

And finally, dear God, let me bring the souls of those whose 
lamp of life is burning low a little nearer in tune with Thy in- 
finite harmony, that they may forget the weight of age, the blight 
of loneliness, the bite of cruel pain and wasting sickness, so that 
naught shall longer exist for them save peace, quiet, and a calm 
going out with the tide. 
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Amen. 
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»N the journey of life, as we 
travel along 

To the mystical goal that is 
hidden from sight, 

You may stumble at times into 
Roadways of Wrong, 

Not: seeing the sign-board that points to 





is the right. 

; Through caverns of sorrow your feet may 
* be led, 

t 


night appear. 

: ut no matter whither you wander or 
ha tread 

; Keep out of the Valley of Fear. 


! Where the noon of the day will like mid- 


TE 


The Roadways of Wrong will wind out 
into light 

If you sit in the silence and ask for a 
Guide; 

In the caverns of sorrow your soul gains 
its sight 

Of beautiful vistas, ascending and wide. 

In bypaths of worry and trouble and 
strife 

Full many a bloom grows bedewed by a 
tear, 

But wretched and arid and void of all life 


Is the desolate Valley of Fear. 
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The Valley of Féar ts a maddening maze 

Of paths that wind on without exit or 
end. 

From nowhere to nowhere lead all of its 
ways, 

And shadows with shadows in more 


shadows blend. 


. Each guide-post is lettered, “This way to 


Despair, 

And the River of Death in the darkness 
flows near, 

But there is a beautiful Roadway of 
Prayer 


This side of the Valley of Fear. 


This beautiful Roadway is narrow and 
steep, 

And it runs up the side of the Mountain 
of Faith. 

You may not perceive it at first if you 
weep, 

But it rises high over the River of Death. 

Though the Roadway is narrow and dark 


at the base, 
It widens ascending and ever grows 
clear, 


Till it shines at the top with the Light of 
God's face, 


Far, far from the Valley of Fear. 


When close to that Valley your footsteps shall fare, 
Turn, turn to the Roadway of Prayer— 


The beautiful Roadway of Prayer. 
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When he had nerved himself to tell her who he was, he found that her eyes were shut. “Desire,” he whispered. 
“Desire.” She sighed, but her eyes did not open. “It's Teddy. Don't you remember?” She did 
not stir! He stooped to kiss her, but drew back at the last moment. To kiss her 
sleeping seemed too much liketheft. “I love you, dearest,” he whispered. 


“I love you.” She made no answer. He drove on 


dreaming through the summer night 
‘“* Slaves of Freedom” 
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This is a story of ‘*the greatest thing in the world,” the love of a strong man for a 
good woman, a love that was denied, then led on and denied again. Of the girl 
and her kind one who had suffered says: ‘“Their fear lest they should lose their 
liberty keeps them captives. They’re slaves of freedom, starving their souls and 
living for externals. Because they’re women, their nature cries out for men, but the 


moment they’ve dragged the soul out of a man they are satisfied 


> 


But this girl 


was not satisfied, nor was she ready to yield. For his part the man would not heed 
the warning—could not, being, in his turn, enslaved by her beauty, her charm, 
her essential womanliness. You will enjoy to the last chapter this story of the 
fight he made to win her love and then the girl herself. It is a story of today. 


A KNIGHT ERRANT 


T was a golden summer’s evening. 

In his little temperamental car he 

was chugging through the Quantock 

Hills. His car was temperamental 

chiefly because he had picked it up as a 

bargain second hand. In his wanderings of 

the last month he had established a friend- 

ship with it which was almost human, as a 

man does with a piece of machinery when 
he is lonely. 

Today he had crossed Exmoor, black 
with peat and purple with heather, and was 
purposing to spend the night at Nether 
Stowey. He had sent word to his mother 
that it was one of the points to which let- 
ters could be forwarded. 

For the past month his mind had been 
ablaze with an uplifted sense of beauty. 
He had come down from London by lazy 
stages, halting here a day and there a day 
to sketch. Every mile of the way the air 
had been summer-freighted; the freedom of 


it had got into his blood. Everywhere that’ 


he had gone he had encountered new sur- 
prises—gray cathedral cities, sleepy vil- 
lages, the blue sea of Devon; places and 
things of which he had only heard, and 
others which he had not known existed. 


Dreams were materializing and stepping 
out to meet him. Eden Row, with its re- 
cluse atmosphere, in which his boyhood had 
been spent, was ceasing to be all his world. 
His emotions gathered themselves up into 
an urgent longing—to be young, to live 
intensely, to miss nothing. 

And what a lot he was missing! The 
vacant seat beside him reproached him: a 
two-seater is so obviously meant for two 
persons. He had told himself fairy-tales 
about how he might fill it. Sometimes he 
had invented a companion for himself—a 
girl with gray eyes and bronze-black hair. 
She seemed especially real to him when 
night had fallen and timid lovers pressed 
back into the hedges as his lamps discov- 
ered them on the road ahead. 

She was somewhere in the world. He 
wondered what she looked like now—prob- 
ably not at all as he imagined. She, too, 
would have grown. She had been a child 
when— He shook his head thoughtfully. 
Living in America, where things were so 
different, would have changed her; but it 
couldn’t have altered her enough for him 
not to recognize her the moment he re 
found her. To refind Desire had become 
the great ambition of his heart. It was 
through her, though she did not know it, 
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that he had arrived at his success. All his 
life, even before they had met, his career 
had been mysteriously bound up with hers. 
During the past month, since taking flight 
from familiar surroundings, he had been 
able to review his handful of years with 
perspective. They seemed the first act 
ina melodrama. While life kept him wait- 
ing for the curtain to rise upon the second, 
he grew impatient. 

He removed his cap and let the wind 
blow through his hair. The fever of ex- 
citement was working in his blood. To- 
morrow he would be there; every turn of 
the engine was bringing him nearer to 
King Arthur’s country—the land which had 
been part of the imagined world in which 
he and Desire had played together. This 
journey was a pilgrimage to a childhood’s 
memory; it seemed unnatural that he 
should make it without her. 

His mind went back. He wasn’t twenty- 
three any longer and he wasn’t the cele- 
brated Mr. Theodore Gurney; he was a 
hoy again, sitting in the shadowy orchard 
of a farmhouse garden at Ware. Beside 
him an elfin girl crouched who had been 
kidnapyed from her mother and was being 
kept prisoner. He was reading to her 
‘The Idyls of the King” while the sunlight, 
dripping from branches overhead, made 
golden splotches on the pages. Suddenly 
she interrupted him and sat up. “I like 
Sir Lancelot best.”’ 

“But you mustn't, Desire,” the boy cor- 
rected gravely; “King Arthur was the 
good one. If Sir Lancelot hadn’t done 
wrong, everything would have been happy, 
always.” 

“Yes, but if everything had been happy, 
always, there wouldn’t have been any 
story,” she objected. Then, making bars 
of her fingers, through which she eyed him 
mischievously, ‘‘When I grow up, I expect 
I shall be like Queen Guinevere: very in- 
teresting and very bad.” 

The boy’s shocked appearance had sur- 
passed her expectations. Clapping her 
hands, she had risen to a kneeling position 
and mocked him: ‘Teddy doesn’t like my 
loving Sir Lancelot—and I know why. 
It’s because he’s a proper person—a King 
Arthur, himself.” 

Odd how her accusation that he was vir- 
tuous had irritated him! He recalled the 
way he had sulked. They had parted at 
bedtime miserably in silence. That night 
when all the house was quiet, he had been 
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wakened by the sound of sobbing and had 
found her standing in his doorway. He 
had called her by her pet-name, ‘‘ Princess,”’ 
kissing her for the first time, and she had 
begged him not to believe that she was 
bad. A small thing to remember! 

But the story, as life had unfolded it to 
him, had begun long before that. As he 
hummed across the hills to Nether Stowey 
through the mellow evening light, he 
watched the past like a series of moving 
pictures unreel itself. 

He saw himself a little boy trying to go 
to sleep in the bedroom of a big, strange 
London house. The house was Orchid 
Lodge and belonged to Mrs. Sheerug, the 
neighbor who wore a green plush mantle 
with a blue bonnet, whom his _painter- 
father was always rushing to the window 
to sketch as she trundled down Eden Row, 
because he was using her as the fairy- 
godmother in his illustrations for ‘‘ Cinder- 
ella.” 

The room in which he had been placed 
to sleep was hung with queer woolwork 
tapestries of Bible subjects. They were 
rather frightening as they loomed through 
the dusk—especially the one of Absalom 
caught by his hair, which covered the door 
to keep out drafts. In the grate a fire 
glowed scarlet. Against the window, lend- 
ing a touch of romance, stood a gilded harp 
through whose strings the December night 
shone coldly. The little boy had been told 
that he was ill—he wasn’t really; Mrs. 
Sheerug always liked her guests to be ill 
that she might experiment on them with 
her remedies. He was feeling captured, 
and wishing that he was at home, six doors 
lower down the street. 

Suddenly a voice commenced singing— 
a voice that was like the silver feet of 
laughter twinkling up a bean-stalk ladder to 
the stars. Compelled by its sweetness, he 
stole out of bed and lifting the tapestry of 
Absalom, crept out into a long, dark passage. 
At the end of it was a strip of light made by 
a door left ajar. Pushing open the door, he 
had surprised a man and woman sitting 
close together by a piano, their heads 
framed in the light of flickering candles. 
The woman was very beautiful; she was 
jerking back from the man, and her hands 
were held captive where they rested on the 
keyboard. He was trying to kiss her, and 
she was saying: ““No, Hal. Please, not 
any more.” 

That was the first sight he had had of 
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Hal and Vashti, who were Desire’s father 
and mother. At the time no one had 
known that they were married—not even 
Mrs. Sheerug, although Hal was _ her 
son. 

Vashti, on seeing the small nightgowned 
intruder, had made him an excuse for free- 
ing herself. Running over to him and pick- 
ing him up, she had carried him back to the 
tapestried bedroom, having first forbidden 
Hal to follow her. There, seated in the 
darkness before the fire, she had waited and 
listened for her thwarted lover’s footstep. 
Once the tapestry, falling into place, had 
rustled as though the door were being 
opened. She had turned gladly with a 
welcoming smile and had remained staring 
into the darkness long after the smile had 
vanished. A footstep came along the pas- 
sage. Again she turned, her lips parted 
in readiness. The footstep slowed down as 
it reached the bedroom, hesitated, and 
passed on. The little boy in her arms had 
felt an odd thrill of possession when the 
last sound of her lover had vanished. 

There, in a half-voice, in the firelit room, 
she had sung to him. He could see her 
now, her long throat stretched out and 
throbbing like a bird’s as she stooped over 
him. There, too, in bewitching mockery, 
which he had taken seriously, she had ac- 
cused him of loving her and promised to 
marry him when he had saved five pounds. 
At that point Mrs. Sheerug had entered 
and had been very angry at finding her in- 
valid out of bed. She had said something 
about Hal: ‘‘He’s gone out. I suppose 
you’ve been—” Vashti had cut her short: 
“Yes, quarreling. My fault, as usual.” 

The older woman’s tones had become 
earnest; she had begged Vashti to go out 
of her son’s life because she could never 
make him happy. She didn’t know that 
her pleading had come too late. 

Then Vashti, as if to prove her goodness, 
had perched herself on the edge of the boy’s 
bed, while the fairy-godmother had seated 
herself at the gilded harp. Her voice had 
sprung up like a strong white bird, at every 
beat of whose wings the harp-strings 
hummed like the weaker wings of small birds 
following. ‘‘Oh, rest in the Lord,” she 
had sung. 

When she had ended, Mrs. Sheerug had 
caught her by the hands, trying to draw 
her to her. ‘I was mistaken; you’re good. 
You can always make me forgive you— 
you could make any one love you when 
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you're singing.”” But Vashti had torn her 
hands free. ‘I’m not good. I’m wicked.” 
When the older woman had tried to kiss 
her, she had shaken her head,. “Not 
tonight.”’ 

That was how the story had commenced. 
Theodore Gurney smiled at remembering 
the tricks that a frivolous woman can play 
on a child’s credulity. She was Desire’s 
mother, but he knew now that she was one 
of those women for whom love’s attraction 
is its insincerity. She couldn’t help it; 
her approach to everything masculine, even 
to a little boy, was by way of fascination. 
The need to be worshiped was in her 
blood. Men’s friendships had to be flirta- 
tions or else they were insipid. Not to be 
adored piqued her. So, in a moment of 
boredom, she had flirted with a child, filled 
him with dreams and rubbed the dust off 
the moth-wings of his illusion. 

It was some weeks later that he met her 
again. In the meantime he had labeled a 
box MARRIAGE—a box which he hid 
away with a small boy’s shame of affording 
amusement. All his pennies went into it; 
he was doing his utmost to save the five 
pounds whose lack she had told him was 
the only barrier to matrimony. Then, 
springing up from nowhere, like the Lil- 
iths of chivalrous romance who rise out 
of thickets to lure knights aside from their 
quests, she had appeared at his father’s 
house to have her portrait painted. With 
an artist’s enthusiasm, his father had gone 
wild about her beauty—so wild that he 
had roused his wife’s jealousy. The por- 
trait, he said, was to be more than a por- 
trait; it was to be a symbolic interpreta- 
tion of all women who awake love in others, 
but are incapable of love themselves. It 
was to be called ‘‘The Garden Enclosed,” 
and was to make him famous. He refused 
to let any one see it until it was finished— 
not even Teddy, though he was posing for 
a figure in it. 

Teddy recalled vividly the excitement of 
those days when he had sat in the studio, 
above the converted stable at the end of 
the long, dank London garden, and had 
listened for her coming. 

Then came the day when the picture was 
completed. He had posed for the last time. 
His father had left him. Shivering with 
cold, yet drenched in the winter’s sunlight, 
he stood alone in the studio. The tempta- 
tion was too great; his curiosity was un- 
bearable. He tiptoed nearer to the éasel, 
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halted doubtiully, raised the cloth, and in 
amazement stepped back from the canvas. 

What had his father done to her? It 
was dntoxicating. The breath of | lilies 
drifted out to him; he could feel their 
listlessness. An atmosphere of satiety 
brooded over the painted garden—a sense 
of too much sweetness, too much loneliness. 
The skies, for all their blueness, sagged 
exhausted. The winds putfed their cheeks 
in vain, hurrying strength from the north 
and south. In the center a woman 
drooped above the lilies, an enchantress, 
herself enchanted. Dreamy with contem- 
plation, she gazed sideways at the figure of 
the little god, Love, who had halted in the 
street outside the gate and was peering in 
on her. Her eyes slanted and beckoned. 
Her lips were wistful and scarlet as poppies. 
But she made no effort to unlock the gate. 
The face was Vashti’s, but some latent 
hint of expression had been overempha- 
sized. One searched for the ditference and 
found it in the smile which hovered indo- 
lently about the edges of her mouth. It 
wounded and fascinated, but it did not 
satisfy. “To you I will be everything,” 
it seemed to say; ‘to me you shall be 
nothing.” 

Clenching his fists, he had stared at her. 
Tears had sprung into his eyes. In the 
painted street, locked out of the garden, 
he recognized himself. Slowly he bent 
forward, his arms spread back and balanced 
like wings. His lips touched hers. Hers 
moved under them. He dashed his fingers 
across his mouth; they came away blood- 
colored. He trembled with fear, knowing 
what he had done. 

A rush of footsteps. He was caught 
from behind in her embrace. It was as 
though she had leaped out of the picture. 
He heard his father’s voice. “So you got 
here first, Miss Vashti, and saw it without 
me. What’s this? Your lip’s bleeding. 
Ah, I see! Vanity! Been kissing yourself.” 
He bent forward to examine. ‘Jove, that’s 
odd! The blurring of the lips has altered 
the expression. There’s something in the 
face that I never intended.” 

“Tt makes me look kinder, don’t 
think?” she questioned. 

His father stood up. ‘“T’ll put that right 
with half an hour’s work.” 

“You won't. It’s my picture.” 
tS 
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She 
more 


spoke with settled defiance. 
like me, and I like it better.”’ 
Because she liked it better Teddy hadn't 
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been able to confess that his lips had 
carried the redness to her mouth. In his 
guilt there had been a sense of gladness. 
It must have been soon after the com 
pletion of the portrait that he had had his 
first glimpse of Desire. Vashti had prom- 
ised him a great day which he was to spend 
alone with herself. He remembered the 
day well, for snow was on the ground, and 
she had been wrapped in furs. While 
riding in a hansom she had lost her purse 
and had had to tell the man to drive to her 
house in order that she might get the 
money to pay the fare. There unexpectedly 
they had surprised Hal playing with a 
little girl who was called Desire. The 
secret had all but come out. Explanations 
were made which Teddy knew were invented, 
and he was pledged to silence. It was on 
the drive home that night that she had 
broken the news to him that she was going 
to America on a concert tour. Perhaps she 
had dimly guessed the absurd tragedy—the 
more tragic because it was absurd—that 
her careless trifling with his childish affec- 
tions had prepared for him. At parting 
she had taken his face between her hands. 
“I’m going away,’ she had whispered. 
‘Whatever you hear, even when you’ve be- 
come a man, believe always that I wanted 
to be good. [t—it'll help.” 
Hal had vanished with her. 
Lodge harsh things were said. No good 
could be expected from such a_ union. 
She was a professional singer with a tem- 
perament; her career was more to her than 


with which she 


At Orchid 


any man. The secrecy 
had guarded her marriage proved that. 


Mrs. Sheerug couldn’t understand a woman 
who didn’t want to boast of having Hal 
for a husband. Eden Row held its breath 
and waited for the next catastrophic de- 
velopment. 

“The Garden Enclosed”’ had been placed 
on exhibition. When it came back from 
the gallery the opinion in which Vashti was 
held by good people was illustrated for the 
little boy by his mother’s refusal to have 
it hung in the house. It was carried down 
to the stable and there, among dust and 
cobwebs, with its face to the wall, was for- 
bidden the sunlight. Only Teddy gave it 
a respite from its penance when, having 
made certain that he was unobserved, he 
lifted it out to gaze at it. For some time, 
in spite of the pressure of hostile opinion, 
he strove to keep his promise to her and 
to believe that she was good. But with 





At the door Desire turned toward Teddy. “You remind me of some one I once knew. I can't remember who it 


was, she said, but before he could make up his mind whether or not to assist her memory, she was gone 
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years came insight. She faded into a 
beautiful and doubtful memory. He learned 
to smile, as only a child can smile, at his 
former childishness. At last he learned to 
resent the way in which he had been duped. 
His resentment reached a climax when, 
making a bonfire at the end of the garden, 
he burned the marriage box, having first 
removed the contents. 

Vashti and the sorrow which her selfish- 
ness had caused had been almost forgotten 
when, in the dusk of a July evening, Hal 
returned. He was no longer the old laugh- 
ing Hal; he was thin and tired; his im- 
patient blue eyes wore a wistful expression. 
He returned unaccompanied. Hurrying 
by Orchid Lodge, as though fearful of 
being observed by his parents, he mounted 
the steps of the artist’s house and asked 
for Mrs. Gurney. All that Teddy learned 
from his mother of the interview was that 
Hal knew of a girl in the country who was 
lonely and wanted a companion. He was 
fifteen when this happened. Next day he 
set out with Hal, and by evening found him- 
self in a high-walled farmhouse garden 
where Farmer Joseph and his wife, Sarie, 
were keeping Desire a prisoner. Desire 
was three years younger than he was. He 
learned from her that Hal was her father 
and that he had stolen her from her beauti- 
ful mother in America. She always spoke 
of Vashti as “my beautiful mother.”’ 

Through the long summer days that fol- 
lowed they lived in a world of self-created 
magic—a world which, because they had 
made it, belonged wholly to themselves. 
Its chief delight was that they alone could 
see it; the Arthurian pageant with which 
they peopled it was theirs. The boy 
turned back from his dreams of manhood 
to meet the childhood of the girl; it was 
one last glorious flash of innocence before 
the curtain fell. On rainy days they 
amused themselves in the lumber-room 
across the passage from where she slept; 
it contained a box full of old-fashioned 
clothes and large-flowered muslins. Noth- 
ing pleased her better than to dress up and 
perform, while he played audience. 

They had a third companion for their 
games—a white bull-terrier puppy, named 
Bones; he was so called because he had 
hardly any flesh. When Desire was in an 
impish mood she would make the boy 
jealous by the excessive love which she 
lavished on the puppy. But when she 
she 


wanted to coax something out of him 
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would make ‘‘the babies” come into her 
gray eyes, which was the phrase he used to 
describe them when she made them espe- 
cially large and round. Even at that age, 
when she did not know the meaning of the 
word, she was like her mother—an instinc- 
tive flirt. 

Then had come the great adventure, when, 
by dint of cozening, she persuaded him to 
help her to escape. They ran away one 
morning when Farmer Joseph had gone to 
market. Avoiding main roads, all day 
they wandered through meadows, hoping 
eventually to reach a town and get to Lon- 
don. That night they slept by a pond 
in a woodland. For the boy the romance 
of that night was memorable; as he watched 
the armada of the stars sail out, led by the 
admiral ship of the moon, it had seemed 
to him more than a mere fancy that Desire 
was a rescued princess and he her knight 
errant. Next morning the illusion had 
been completely dispelled; Farmer Joseph 
had discovered them and taken them back. 

It was shortly after this, in the dead of 
night, that Teddy was wakened by a wo- 
man’s singing and the creaking of some 
one passing down the stairs. As he ran 
out into the passage, a cold draft met him. 
The door into the farmyard was open. As 
he halted, hesitant, he heard Desire’s 
laughter and the whisper of departing foot- 
steps. He followed. In the road a car- 
riage was standing with its lamps extin- 
guished. The door opened. There was 
the sound of people entering. It slammed. 
He called to her, ‘‘ Desire! Princess!” The 
driver humped his shoulders, tugged at the 
reins, and lashed furiously; the horses 
leaped forward and broke into a gallop. 
From the carriage-window Vashti leaned 
out. A child’s hand fluttered. 

Next day, on the point of departing, 
when Hal had come down from London to 
fetch him back, he tiptoed into the lum- 
ber-room to take farewell of everything 
that had been familiar to her. Old finery 
dragged from boxes lay strewn about. The 
very sunshine, groping across the floor, 
seemed in search of her. He was going 
over to the place by the window where 
they had last sat, when he drew up, bend- 
ing forward. Scrawled dimly in the dust 
upon the panes, in childish writing, were 
the words, “‘I love you.” And again, lower 
down, “TI love you.” 

His heart gave a bound. That was what 
she had been trying to make him say 
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from the first moment she had known him. 
He hadn't said it; it was too late now. 
The words were her last message. 

In the studio, above the stable in Eden 
Row, his mother had explained what had 
happened. Hal and Vashti had _ been 
divorced; Vashti had kidnaped Desire 
back and had probably taken her to Amer- 
ica. Desire would have no father now. 
After a long silence the boy had said brok- 
enly, ‘Things like that—things like that 
make a boy frightened when they’re first 
told to him.’’ His mother had drawn his 
head down to her shoulder, and he had lain 
there feeling sheltered for the moment; all 
the threats of oncoming manhood, the fears 
lest he might fail, and the terror lest he, 
like Hal, might miss the highest things, had 
grown small in the distance. In the dark- 
ness when he had awakened and they had 
returned, he had driven them off with a 
new purpose. The pity and white chivalry 
of his boyhood were aflame with what he 
had learned. Until he met her again, he 
would keep himself spotless. She should 
be to him what the Holy Grail had been 
to Sir Galahad. He would fight now to be 
good and great, not for himself, but that 
he might be strong when he became a man, 
to pay the price which Hal’s sin had im- 
posed on her. 

Since then, though he had not heard 
from her, the figure of Hal, passing in and 
out of Orchid Lodge, had kept her con- 
tinually in mind. She had become a tra- 
dition in his life. He told himself half- 
seriously, half-fancifully, that everything 
he did was done for her. It was a mock- 
heroic game he played in his imagination, 
that she was the princess whom one day 
he would rescue. 

Knight errant by temperament, he had 
already accomplished one rescue satisfac- 
torily. While standing on the down 
platform to Brighton he had noticed an 
exquisitely gowned woman, in appearance 
little more than a girl, stepping into a 
first-class carriage in the company of a 
ducal-looking man. On the Brighton pier 
he had run across her again; she was alone 
and crying. To his amazement he had 
discovered that she was an.old woman 
cleverly made up. She had explained to 
him, as she furtively restored the complex- 
ion which tears had damaged, that her 
escort had beeen attracted by a prettier 
face and had temporarily absented himself, 
leaving her no money. Teddy had lunched 
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her and taken care of her until, on the re- 
turning train, they had met her cavalier 
companion. He had introduced himself as 
Duke Nineveh and the lady as Madame 
Josephine. In the course of conversation 
he had admitted that Madame Josephine 
was a beauty specialist and that Duke was 
not his title, but only his Christian name. 
Furthermore, he had let out that he was 
looking for a promoter who would exploit 
Madame’s aids to youth; Teddy had sug- 
gested Mrs. Sheerug’s husband. Out of this 
chance acquaintance Beauty Incorporated 
had been born, and the Sheerug fortunes, 
which had always been languishing, glo- 
riously established. Under Mr. Sheerug’s 
management, almost overnight, the slender 
white turrets of the Beauty Palace had 
floated up in Piccadilly. Then Madame Jose- 
phine had begun to appear in the West End, 
looking no more than twenty as seen through 
the traffic. She drove in a white coach, 
drawn by white horses, with a powdered 
coachman and lackeys. The street stopped 
to watch her. People went to St. James’s 
to catch a glimpse of her as she flashed down 
the Mall. She became one of the sights of 
London and was talked about. 

The immediate result of this for Teddy 
had been an income, for he had been al- 
lotted shares in Beauty Incorporated, the 
value of which the boom had increased 
beyond all expectations. The more inter- 
esting outcome had been the knowledge of 
life which he had gained from the friend- 
ship which had sprung up between himself 
and Madame Josephine. 

The Madame Josephine whom he knew 
was not the young girl who drove through 
London in state, but a white-haired old 
lady who liked him to treat her as a grand- 
mother. 

She dared to be old only in his pres- 
ence; appearances had to be kept up— 
to the rest of the world it was her profes- 
sion to be young. Little by little she drew 
from him the story of Vashti; and later of 
Desire. He tried to treat his confession 
lightly, “‘Curious how people come into 
your life and make your dreams for you.” 

She bent over him, taking his hands 
gently. ‘Curious? Not curious. People 
are the most real dreams we have.”’ 

“You know, I still think of her,’ he 
admitted shyly; “of the price. It’s idiotic, 
because I know nothing about girls.” 

She drew him closer.“ D’you know what 
women need most in this world? Kind- 
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ness. Good men, such as you'll be.” She 
seemed to remember: “They're harsh 
sometimes. They make women frightened. 
A good man’s always better than the best 
woman—that’s a truth that few people 
own to themselves. If you do find her, 
don’t judge her and don’t try to change 
her—try to understand her. Never try to 
be fair to a woman, Teddy; when a good 
man tries to be fair, he’s unjust.”’ 

These conversations with Madame Jose- 
phine taught him to look on all women 
with new eyes—the eyes of pity for their 
frailty. And all these emotions he wove 
about the figure of Desire. 

In the writing of his first book—the 
book which had brought him immediate 
success, ‘Life Till Twenty-one’’—he had 
been uncannily conscious of Desire’s pres- 
ence. He would find himself leaving off 
in a sentence to sketch her face for one of 
those quaint little marginal drawings which 
now adorn the page. It was as though she 
had come into the room; by listening in- 
tently, he would be able to hear her breathe. 
Working late at night, he would glance 
across his shoulder, half expecting to find 
her. He had explained these fancies by 
telling himself that somewhere, out there 
in the world, she was remembering, and 
that her thoughts, flying out across the 
distance, had touched him. 

And that was why during the past month 
when the vacant seat in the little two- 
seated car had reproached him, he had 
invented a companion for himself—a girl 
with gray eyes and bronze-black hair. 


THE ISLAND VALLEY 


E HAD written his name in the hotel- 

book. The proprietress of the Nether 

Stowey Arms looked up. “Oh, so you’re 
the gentleman!” 

“Why? Have you got a stack of letters 
for me?” 

“No. A telegram.” 

He tore it open and read, ‘“‘ However late, 
push on tonight to The Pilgrims’ Inn, 
Glastonbury.” The signature was ‘“‘ Madame 
Josephine.” 

He looked to see at what time it had 
been received. It had arrived at three 
o’clock; so it had been waiting for him 
five hours. 

“I’m sorry I shan’t need that room,” he 
said. ‘‘ How far is it to Glastonbury?” 

‘About twenty-three miles. I suppose 
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you'll stay to dinner, sir. It’s being 
served.” 

“Tm afraid not.”’ 

Without loss of time, he cranked his 


engine, jumped into his car, and started. ° 


‘* However late, push on tonight to Glaston- 
bury.”’ Why on earth? What interest could 
Madame Josephine have in his going to 
Glastonbury, and why tonight so specially? 
He had planned to go there tomorrow—to 
make a dream-day of it, full of memories 
of King Arthur and reconstruction of 
chivalrous history and legend. He had 
intended reading “‘ The Idyls of the King”’ 
that evening to key himself up to the proper 
pitch of enthusiasm. It seemed entirely 
too modern and not quite decent, to go 
racing at the bidding of an unexplained 
telegram into ‘the Island Valley of Avilion, 
where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” 

As he approached the town, it came as 
something of a shock to notice that its 
outskirts bore signs of newness. But as 
he drove into the heart of it, medieval 
buildings loomed up: gray, night-shrouded 
towers; stooping houses with leaded win- 
dows; the dusky fragrance of ivy, and 
narrow lanes which turned off into the 
darkness abruptly. Somewhere in the 
shadows was Chalice Hill, where the cup of 
the Last Supper lay buried. Not far 
distant, within the Abbey walls, the coffin 
of King Arthur was said to have been 
found. His imagination thrilled to the 
antiquity of the legend. 

With reluctance he swung his mind back 
to the present. Pulling up outside The 
Pilgrims’ Inn, he left his car and entered. 
‘If you please, has any one been inquiring 
for me? My name’s Gurney.” 

The landlady inspected him through the 
office-window. She was a_ kind-faced, 
motherly woman, and the result of her in- 
spection pleased her. She laid down her fen. 

“Gurney! No. Not that I remember.” 

‘“Puzzling!’’ He took her into his con- 
fidence, handing her the telegram: ‘I 
received that at Nether Stowey. I was 
going to stay there, and should have come 
on here tomorrow. But you see what it 
says, ‘However late, push on tonight to 
The Pilgrims’ Inn, Glastonbury.’ So—so 
I pushed on.” He laughed. 

‘“This Madame Josephine who signs it,” 
the landlady was turning the telegram over, 
‘“d’you know her?”’ 

“Oh, yes. I know her.” 

“T asked because— Well, ladies do 
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play jokes on gentlemen. And we've a lot 
of actor-folk in Glastonbury at present 
larky kind of people. I don’t take much 
stock in them myself. Shouldn’t think you 
did by the look of you.” 

“T don’t.” ‘ 

The landlady put her elbows on the 
desk and crouched her face in her hands. 
“I didn’t think you would. These people, 
they’ve been here a week for the Arthurian 
pageant. Some of them stay with me; I’ve 
seen all I want of ’em. Too free in their 
manners, that’s what I say. It don’t seem 
right for girls and men to be so friendly. 
I wasn’t brought up that way. It puts 
false notions into girls’ heads, that’s what 
[ say. I suppose you’ve dined already?” 

“T haven’t. I hope it won’t put you to 
too much trouble.” 

She led the way through the low-ceilinged 
hostel, explaining its history as she went. 
How in the middle ages it had been the 
guest-house of the Abbey and the pilgrims 
had stayed there at the abbot’s expense. 
How they had two haunted rooms up-stairs, 
in one of which Anne Boleyn had slept. 
How the walls were tunneled with secret 
stairways which led down to subterranean 
passages. When the meal had been spread, 
she left him, promising to let him know if 
there were any inquiries. 

Odd! All through dinner he kept think- 
ing about it. To have found out where to 
reach him Madame Josephine must have 
inconvenienced herself. Probably she had 
had to send to Orchid Lodge, and Orchid 
Lodge had had to send to his mother. She 
wouldn’t have done all that unless her 
reason had been important. 

He went down to the office. ‘Has any 
one called yet?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

He glanced at the clock; it was ten. 
Nobody would come now. He walked out 
into the high street to garage his car and 
take a stroll before turning in to bed. 

The town lay silent. Here and there a 
faint light, drifting from a street-lamp or 
from behind a curtained window, streaked 
the darkness. No people were about. Stars, 
wheeling high above embattled housetops, 
were the only traffic. 

“The Island Valley of Avilion, where 
falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” The 
words sang themselves over as he wandered. 
What if the telegram had been a bait to 
lure him back into the past? What if the 
door of forgotten ages had opened to him 
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and closed behind him, as in William 
Morris’s romance of The Hollow Land? 

He played with the fancy, embroidering 
its extravagance. Tomorrow he would 
awake in the ancient hostel to find that the 
landlady had changed into a fat old abbot. 
Pilgrims would be passing to and fro below 
his window, ladies on palfreys and palmers 
whose sandaled feet had brought them 
home from the Holy Land. What if he 
should remain a captive to the past and 
never find his way into the present? 

He drew up sharply. Wailing music 
came to him, made by instruments that he 
had never heard before. It rose into a 
clamor and sank away sobbing. He 
tried to follow it, but it seemed to be every- 
where and nowhere all in the same moment. 
It lost itself in the echoing of overhanging 
walls. At last, turning down a passage, he 
traced it to a barnlike building. As he got 
there, the doors were flung wide, and people 
came pouring out. 

He was amused; he had been almost 
persuaded that he had stumbled on the 
supernatural. Glancing in, he saw the 
orchestra gathering up their old-fashioned 
horns and wind-instruments. The curtain 
had been partly raised; slipping from under 
it, the performers, still in costume, were 
climbing down and mingling with the 
thinning audience. For the moment the 
audience seemed the unreal people and the 
performers the people of his world. 

He went out into the darkness and stood 
back a little from the passage that he might 
retain the medieval illusion as they passed. 
He made guesses at their characters. Here 
came Sir Galahad in silver armor, joking 
with Merlin, who carried his beard across 
his arm to prevent it from sweeping the 
ground. King Arthur, with his sword 
rattling between his legs, was running to 
catch up with Sir Lancelot. The girls 
were more difficult to identify; but as 
he watched, he saw one with a crown upon 
her head. The stones in it glinted as she 
approached. Queen Guinevere, he thought. 

She was supple and slight and tall. She 
walked unhurriedly, with an air of pride, 
as though she had not yet shaken off her 
part. A man accompanied her. He was 
speaking earnestly; she gazed straight 
before her, taking little notice of what he 
said. Her hair was brushed back from her 
forehead to reveal the curve of her ears and 
the gleam of her shoulders. Her garment 
was of green and gold, caught in at the 
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waist with a golden girdle; on her feet were 
golden sandals, which twinkled. The white 
intensity of her face and throat shone in the 
darkness. There was an ardency about her 
that arrested attention. 

“It can’t be helped,” she spoke shortly, 
“so there’s no use talking. I’ve got to get 
there whatever happens.” 

Teddy followed her down the street. At 
the sound of her voice his heart had quick- 
ened. He wished she would turn her head 
beneath a lamp that he might see her clearly. 
Before The Pilgrims’ Inn there was a 
crowd; when he came up to it she had 
vanished. 

On entering, he found a scene which 
might have walked out of the brain of 
Chaucer, so utterly were the costumes in 
keeping with the hostel. He cast his eyes 
about, seeking for Queen Guinevere. 

As he stood hesitating between pursuing 
his fancy further or going to bed, the land- 
lady came out from her office. Catching 
sight of him, she elbowed her way toward 
him. 

‘* News for me?”’ he asked. 

“Not exactly.”’ She frowned slightly. 
‘*T thought you said you didn’t know any 
of these actor-folk?”’ 

“Tidon't.” 

“Well, there’s one of them in there,” 
pointing back into the office, “‘who’s got a 
telegram. She says you’re the man she’s 
expecting, though she wouldn’t know you 
from Adam. She says she’s sure you’re the 
man because you’ve got a car.” 

“T don’t think I am, but I’ll go and find 
out.”’ 

The landlady smiled disapprovingly, ‘I 
begin to have my doubts about you, sir.” 

In the office the girl who had played the 
part of Guinevere was standing. The 
moment he caught her eyes he was certain. 
Excitement ran through him like a sword. 
He felt himself trembling. He wanted to 
rush forward and claim her. He wanted to 
go down on his knees to her. Most of all 
he wanted to see her recognize him. But 
she stood there smilingly distant and 
gracious. 

‘I’m so sorry to trouble you,” she said. 
“Ym afraid our introduction’s a trifle 
unconventional, but I’m in rather a pickle. 
You see, I want to go to London tonight. 
In fact, I must go to London, and there are 
no trains till tomorrow. I have a friend 
who’s— But there, read my telegram. 
It'll save explanations.” 
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He took it from her hand and read: 
“Dear little D: Got to sail New York to- 
morrow. Train leaves Euston at twelve. Have 
booked your berth. Ask for a man at Pilgrims’ 
Inn with telegram signed Madame Josephine. 
Madame Josephine says if you ask him 
nicely, he'll bring you to London in his car. 
Tell him she suggested. Awful sorry to rush 
you. Real reason, Horace too pressing. My 
excuse, engagement with Freelevy. Love and 
kisses. Fluffy.” 

As he reached the end, she came close 
and took it from him. He could hear the 
circlet about her waist jingle; her breath 
touched him. 

“Your hand’s trembling most awfully,” 
she laughed. ‘Is it too much of a shock?” 
And then, before he could answer: “‘ Madame 
Josephine keeps The Beauty Palace. We 
go there to be glorified. You know Madame 
Josephine, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes.” His voice hardly came above a 
whisper. 

“Then you are the man?” 

Was he the man? He wanted to tell her. 
He had planned this meeting so often—staged 
it with such wealth of romance and tender- 
ness. And this was how it had happened! 

“Then you are the man?” 

Perhaps his nod didn’t carry sufficient 
enthusiasm. She began to explain and 
apologize. She made “the babies” come 
into her gray eyes, the way she used to as 
a child when she wanted anything. “I 
know it’s a lot to ask of a stranger, robbing 
him of his night’s rest and all. But, you see, 
I can’t help it. My friend Fluffy is an 
actress and— Well, you know what 
actresses are—she’s very temperamental. 
Of course that part about Freelevy may 
be true. He’s the great American producer. 
She wouldn’t tell a downright fib, I’m sure. 
But the part about Horace is truer; I 
expect he’s wanting to marry her and—and 
the only way she can think of escaping him 
and not hurting his feelings— You 
understand what I mean, don’t you? As 
for me, I have a _ beautiful mother in 
America who let me come abroad with 
Fluffy; so, of course, I have to go back with 
her. You see, I’m not an actress yet—I’m 
only an amateur.” She rounded her eyes 
and made them very appealing. “If I 
don’t sail tomorrow, I’ll have to go back 
unchaperoned, and that— Well, it 
wouldn’t be quite proper for a young girl. 
So you will take me to London tonight, 
won’t you?”’ 
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He burst out laughing. If this wasn’t 
Desire, it was some one extraordinarily like 
her—some one who knew how to use the 
same dear, inconsequent, coaxing argu- 
ments. Who but Desire would urge the 
propriety of a night ride to London with an 
unknown man to save the impropriety of an 
unchaperoned trip across the Atlantic? 

She spread her fingers against the 
corners of her mouth to prevent her lips 
from smiling: ‘‘Why do you laugh? | 
rather like you when you laugh.”’ 

He wasn’t going to tell her—at least, not 
yet. “I thought I'd strike a bargain with 
you. If you'll promise not to change that 
dress, I'll take you.” 

“But why this dress?” 

He hunched his shoulders. ‘A whim, 
perhaps.” 

“All right. Dll go up and pack.”’ 

She walked slowly out of the office, her 
brows drawn together with thought. At 
the door she turned. 

“You remind me of some one I once 
knew. I can’t remember who it was. He 
used to screw up his shoulders just like 
that.” 

Before he could make up his mind whether 
or not to assist her memory, she was gone. 


A SUMMER’S NIGHT 


HE HAD hurried so as not to keep her 
waiting. By the time he had brought 
his car round to the hotel the clocks were 
striking eleven. He throttled down his 
engine; it didn’t seem worth while shutting 
it off, since she might appear at any mo- 
ment. Its muffled throbbing in the shadowy 
street seemed the panting of his heart. 
How impatient he was to see her! Running 
up the steps, he peered into the hall. 

The company was breaking up. The 
vaulted hall and passages echoed with 
laughter, the jingling of armor, and 
snatches of songs. Knights and_ ladies 
were bidding one another extravagant 
farewells, enacting the gallantries which 
went with their parts. Men dropped to 
one knee and pressed their lips to slender 
hands. Flower-faces drooped above them 
mockingly—and not so mockingly after 
all, perhaps; for when the Pied Piper of 
love makes his music, any heart that is 
hungry may follow. Those of them who 
were stopping at the inn caught up their 
lighted candles. By twos and threes with 
backward giances, casting long shadows on 


the wall, they drifted up the wide, carved 
stairs. Others, who had cheaper quarters, 
sauntered out into the summer stillness. 
The porter, like a relentless guardian of 
morals, stood with his hand upon the door, 
waiting sourly for the last of them to be 
gone. 

Teddy followed them out. As the girls 
passed beneath the hotel windows, they 
dragged on their escorts’ arms, raising their 
faces and calling one final good night to 
their friends who were getting into bed. 
Heads popped out and stared down be- 
tween the stars and the pavement. All kinds 
of heads: heads with helmets on; close- 
cropped, ordinary heads; heads which 
floated in a mist of trailing locks. Some 
one struck up a song; there, in the medieval, 
moonlit street, these romance-people 
danced. Away through the shadows they 
danced, the booming accompaniment of 
the men’s voices growing fainter, fainter, 
fainter, till at last even the clear eagerness 
of the girls’ singing was lost. 

When Teddy turned to reenter the inn, 
the porter had barred the door. From the 
steep wall of windows which rose sheer 
above him all the different kinds of heads 
had been withdrawn. 

He sat down on the steps to wait for her. 
She was a terribly long while in coming. 
It was nearly half-past eleven. Thirty 
minutes ago she had sent him word that 
she would be down “‘directly.””. He was 
trying to decide to ring the bell, when 
the door opened noisily and the porter 
stumbled out, bringing her luggage. And 
then she appeared, standing framed in 
the doorway, with the weak light from 
the hall throwing a golden mist about her. 
Over her head a hood was drawn, shadowing 
her features. Her cloak was gathered 
round her, so that beneath its folds she 
was recognizable only by her slightness. 
He felt that however she had disguised 
herself, there would have been something 
in her presence that would have called 
to him. 

“Have I kept you waiting long?” In 
the old days her apologies had always taken 
the interrogative form; now, as then, she 
hurried on, not risking an answer. ‘You 
see, I had to say good-by to everybody. 
It wouldn’t have been kind to slip off and 
leave them. I felt sure you’d understand. 
And I did send down messages. You're 
not cross?” 

Cross! She spoke the word caressingly. 





“I'm going to be an actress—going to start next fall in New York, I expect, if my mother allows 


play minor parts at first, for I've only been Guinevere in the pageart 
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Her voice sank into a trembling laugh, as 
though she herself were aware of the 
absurdity of such a question. Her explana- 
tion was totally inadequate, and yet how 
adorable in its childlike eagerness to con- 
ciliate and to avoid unpleasantness! 

“Cross! Why, of course not. I was only 
anxious—a tiny bit afraid that you weren't 
coming.” 

He sounded so friendly that he convinced 
her. She sighed contentedly. ‘‘Has it 
seemed very long?” 

He looked up from inspecting his lamps. 
She had come down the steps to the pave- 
ment. The porter had entered the hotel; 
inside he was shooting the last bolt into its 
socket. He held his breath. In the moon- 
washed street after all these years he was 
alone with her! 

“Without you, waiting would always 
seem long,” he said. 

She started, glanced back across her 
shoulder. The sounds on the other side of 
the door had stopped. There was no 
retreat. Turning to him with girlish 
dignity, she said: “It’s very kind of you to 
have offered to help me, but I don’t want 
you to say things like that. We'll enjoy 
ourselves much better if we’re—sensible.”’ 

He felt a sudden shame, as though she 
had accused him of taking advantage of her 
defenselessness. All the things he had been 
on the point of telling her—he must post- 
pone them. Presently she would remember; 
her own heart would tell her. 

“Tt was foolish of me,” he said humbly. 

She laughed softly and shook back her 
hood. Her hair lay upon her shoulders like 
a schoolgirl’s. ‘‘There, now we understand 
each other. Why do men always spoil 
things before they’re started by making 
stupid love?” 

“Do they?” 

“Well, don’t they?” She smiled toler- 
antly. ‘“‘Let’s be friends. If we’re sensible, 
we can have such a jolly trip to London, 
such a lark. No more sentimentals 
promise. Shake hands on it.”’ 

As she held out both her hands, the cloak 
fell open, revealing her pageant costume. 
She noticed that his eyes rested on it. 
“Yes, I kept my bargain—even to the 
sandals.’ The glimmer of her feet peeped 
out for a second beneath the hem of her 
skirt. ‘‘Now, how about making a start?” 

He helped her into the seat which, up to 
now, had reproached him with its empti- 
ness. He didn’t have to imagine any 
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longer. He climbed in beside her. ‘Are 
you warm?”’ 

“Very comfy.” 

“What time do you want to get there? 
I can get you there by seven or eight, doing 
twenty an hour—that’s to say, if nothing 
goes wrong.” 

“Do me splendidly. I ought to tell you 
while I remember, I think this is awfully 
decent of you.”’ 

“Not decent at all.” He hesitated. ‘It’s 
not decent because—well, because I always 
told myself that I’d do something like this 
some day.” 

‘Remember your promise.”” She held up 
a warning finger. 

“You didn’t let me finish. What I 
meant to say was that ever since I was a 
little kid, I’ve played at rescuing prin- 
cesses. 

She looked up at him searchingly, then 
bit her lip to keep back her thoughts. 
“What a queer game to play!” That was 
all. 

Like a robber bee, seeking honey while 
the garden of the world slept, the car sped 
humming through the silver town. Gray, 
shuttered houses faded upon the darkness 
like a dream that was spent. They were in 
the open country now, the white road 
before them, trees and hedges leaping to 
attention like lazy sentinels as the lamps 
flared on them, and throwing themselves 
down to rest again before the droning of the 
engine was gone. 

“*The Island Valley of Avilion, where 
falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.’ Know 
that?”’ 

She nodded. “It sounds so peaceful, 
doesn’t it? Like a cold hand laid on an 
aching forehead. That’s the way those 
words have felt to me sometimes in the 
glare and bustle of New York. They’ve 
come to me when I’ve been walking up 
Fifth Avenue, and it’s been like a door 
opening into a green, still orchard, some- 
where inside my head.”’ 

‘You're sorry to leave it? Why should 
we leave it? Let’s turn back.” 

He slowed down the car. 

“Oh, you foolish! I’ve got to catch 
my boat tomorrow. And besides—’’ She 
paused and reflected. ‘Besides, I’m never 
so very sorry to leave anything. I’m an 
odd girl.”” (The same old phrase, ‘‘ D’you 
think I’m an odd child, Teddy?”) “I’m 
never too sorry to say good-by. I want to 
push on and on. I’m alwayslooking ahead.” 


(Continued on page 117) 
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ANY excellent housewives cherish 
an idea that musical good house- 
keeping consists of five things: 
Buying a_ nice-looking piano; 

placing it where it will be least in the way 
perhaps in an alcove off the dining-room, or 
near the hall stairs—dusting it daily; having 
it tuned once a year, ‘‘whether it needs it 
or not’; beautifying it with. heavy drap- 
eries or bric-a-brac; and crowning the edifice 
with piles of sheet-music. 

Now this is not good housekeeping at all: 
it is musical squalor. Under such condi- 


tions the children hate to practise, although 
they do not know exactly why; 


the grown- 
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ups who can play or sing neglect their 
playing or singing because, for some mysteri- 
ous reason, it gives scant satisfaction to 
themselves or to any one else. Musical 
friends are apt to avoid the house because 
music sounds badly there. 

Music sounds badly there because the 
mistress of the establishment is ignorant 
of the principles of musical good house- 
keeping. The first of these is that the en- 
vironment of a musical instrument is al- 
most as important as the instrument itself. 
A poor piano will sometimes sound better 
in a good music-room than a good piano in 
a poor music-room. When you stop to 
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The housewife in a musically inclined 
family will do well to be a musical 
There are some 
things which, for the good both of the 
performers, from the youngest up. and 
from the oldest down, 
Both the positive 
and negative aspects of this interesting 
subject are discussed in this article by 
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think of it, a music-room is really a large, 
complex, musical instrument. Just as a 
piano is a resonant case enclosing a harp, 
so the room in which it stands is an cuter 
resonant case enclosing an encased harp. 
The outer case has almost as much effect 
on the quality of tone as the inner, and the 
best place for the listener is between the 
two cases. Therefore it is important for 
the musical good housekeeper to know how 
to select the outer case and to keep it in 
the best condition for music. 

Broadly speaking, the ideal music-room 
is rectangular in shape and of generous 
dimensions. It has a high, smooth, flat 
ceiling without beams or projections of any 
kind. The walls are smooth and unbroken 
by bays, recesses, stairs, or boldly project- 
ing fireplaces. It is better to allow no open 
doorways or very large windows to break 
up the piano-end of the room. Walls solidly 
paneled in wood are fine for music. 
Walls of thin wood-sheathing are better 
still. In a curious foot-note to one of his 
later essays Herbert Spencer suggests that 
this sheathing may be held out an inch or 
so from the wall by steel frames running 
near the ceiling and the floor, and that 
by means of a key acting on the frames the 
sheathing might be strained or tuned up to 
any desired degree of resonance, somewhat 
as kettle-drums are tuned. I have never 
seen a room of this kind, but I should like 
to! 

After wood, the best thing for the walls 
of a music-room is painted wall-board, 
with the cracks covered by batten moldings. 
Plaster is not so resonant as wood or wall- 
board, but if you use it, remember that the 
old lime-and-hair mortar is superior to any 
of the modern gypsum hard plasters. 
Wall-paper is not particularly desirable. 
Solid wooden inside window-shutters, such 
as you find in colonial houses, are a splendid 
help to tone-production. 

Not all kinds of heating-systems are 
equally good for musical instruments. 
Steam is the worst, being particularly hard 
on those of the violin type. Hot air is 
better; hot water is best. 

A room built along these general lines 
will probably be found most satisfactory 
for music, especially if it lies in a wing, 
remote from the disturbing noises of the 
main house. If you are about to build, 
have your architect design such a room, 
first consulting a real authority on acoustics 
about the exact dimensions. The most 
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usual mistake in proportion is to make the 
height too low for the length and width. No 
matter how much added care and thought 
are spent on this problem, you will never 
regret their expenditure. 

If your house is already built, you may 
not be able to make the music-room quite 
perfect, but you can probably improve its 
tone-producing qualities. If there are 
false beams in the ceiling, put there for the 
sake of picturesqueness, rip them out. 
They break up the tone-waves. It may be 
that all you need to do is to substitute 
solid wooden for glazed doors, or to panel 
a large expanse of brick fireplace, or perhaps 
the room would receive its finishing-touch 
if the walls were wainscoted in wood four 
or five feet up from the floor. But before 
you take any of these more expensive steps, 
it would be wise to consider carefully the 
question of furnishings. Perhaps the whole 
trouble lies there. 

Here is a safe general rule to follow: 
avoid upholstery, soft or heavy curtains 
or hangings, carpets, and large thick rugs. 
All these, instead of resounding the musical 
tones, greedily suck them up like sponges. 
Try stuffing a Teddy bear into your phono- 
graph, and see what it does to Caruso. 
That is what your huge, deep-piled rugs, 
and your complicated systems of curtains 
are probably doing to the people who try 
to make music in your home. 

In saying this, however, I do not mean 
that all music-rooms should be rugless and 
curtainless. Many of them need a few rugs 
and curtains, but these should be applied 
sparingly and only after deep thought and 
long experimentation. The best order to 
observe in furnishing the new music-room 
is first to get the right sort of piano (taking 
some expert friend with you to the ware- 
rooms), and then to select your furnish- 
ings with reference to their effect upon the 
tone of the piano. Not long ago, in plan- 
ning to build a wall-board music-room, I 
turned for counsel to the leading American 
expert on acoustics, a professor whose re- 
markable achievements in actually photo- 
graphing tone are revolutionizing the acous- 
tic side of architecture. This is a para- 


graph from his letter of advice: 

“Tn a private music-room such as you 
are planning, a certain number of rugs and 
other furnishings are necessary, in order to 
reduce the reverberation to the proper 
magnitude. The thickness of rug and 
drapery that is desirable depends more or 








less upon your instrument. Thick rugs _ 
hangings, small in aggregate area, will giv 
you brilliancy in the upper register. Thin- 
ner rugs, covering a larger area, will give 
you a greater volume and more sustained 
tones in the lower register. One make of 
piano, or indeed a particular instrument, re- 
quires one treatment, while another piano 
may call for just the other treatment. The 
room should be adapted to the instrument; 
or, another way of putting it, the instru- 
ment should be chosen with reference to 
the room. It is a very great mistake to 
choose a piano by the way in which it 
sounds in the salesroom. A piano in its 
ultimate choice should be tried in the 
home.” 

As to the size of the piano, be careful 
not to make the common mistake of buying 
an instrument too large and powerful for 
its environment. For each pianist who 
plays too softly you will find a thousand 
sa thump. The baby-grand size is quite 
large enough for most private music-rooms. 

In selecting the place for the piano, 


several factors are to be considered: the 
music-rack should have abundant light, 


both natural and artificial; the instrument 
should not be very close to a wall, radiator, 
or register; the convenience of the listeners 
should be consulted; and, above all, the 
piano should stand where it will sound 
well. Often the ideal situation is in one 
corner of the solid end of the room, 
where there are only enough windows near 
by for the necessary light, and where 
plenty of solid wall-surfaces provide re- 
flectors for the tone. 

Musical good housekeeping demands that 
the piano be kept closed when not in actual 
use; and that it be tuned at least twice a 
year, preferably in the spring and fall, just 
alter the heater has ceased and when it 
is about to begin again. If the instrument 
is to be exposed to the cold, it should be 
well-swaddled in newspapers, blankets, and 
quilts. 

Keep everything off the piano except 
possibly a light scarf, if you need a dash of 
color there. Rugs, lamps, vases, and piles 
of books and music on a piano muffle its 
tone. The best piano lamps are the tall 
electric ones with adjustable stems which 
stand solidly on the floor and concentrate 
their gaze full on the printed notes. 

It is poor housekeeping to allow sheet- 
music to stand anywhere in heavy piles. 
Music will last many times as long, unsoiled, 
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untorn, and unlost, if you arrange it in one 
of the recently invented music-cabinets 
that have shallow, numbered drawers. 
Each drawer is only an inch or two high 
and accommodates but a few sheets of music. 
These are numbered and entered under 
the composer’s name in a small alphabetical 
index. Then, whenever you want a par- 
ticular piece, you simply turn to it in the 
index, pull out the proper drawer, and 
there it is. You have been spared a search 
through several lofty piles of more or less 


clean music, tearing some of the sheets, 
wearing others, and scattering the lot 


promiscuously about the room, while losing 
patience, perhaps, and your appetite for 
music. 

I am glad to see that the phonograph 


companies are adopting equally practical 
devices for filing records. These should 


always be carefully protected from dust, 
especially gritty dust, which settles in the 
grooves and soon ruins the disc. Those 
record-cabinets are best where each record 
stands upright in a small niche of its own 
and is numbered and may be found in the 
index at a moment’s notice. If you have a 
mechanical piano, there should be a special 
cabinet for the roll-boxes. Never allow them 
to remain in piles on the instrument. It 
is bad for the tone as well as for the rolls. 

If you ever have other instruments than 
the piano and the phonograph in your 
music-room, or expect to have them, do not 
fail to provide an ample supply of music- 
racks. These may be had at all prices from 
fifty-five cents to fifty-five dollars each. 
The former, of iron, and (almost too) col- 
lapsible, are quite sufficient for most pur- 
poses, though I should recommend paying 
two or three dollars for the large wooden 
kind with the heavy iron base, which need 
not collapse the moment the music is done, 
but may hold up its unabashed head behind 
the piano, year in and year out. Such racks 
are best lighted by shaded electric bulbs laid 
horizontally along the top of the music as 
in theater orchestras. Do not neglect this 


small detail of providing racks. Few 
things are more annoying to such _per- 


formers as violinists, harpists, clarionetists, 
or cellists than to be forced to prop their 
music up on chairs or tables and peep at 
it in impossible lights and angles. The 
absence of a rack or two in any music-room 
is almost inexcusable. 

It is almost as inexcusable for a hostess 
to grudge a cellist the use of her precious 
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hardwood floor. 
Now the cello, 
of course, is an 
instrument 
which rests, lik« 
some old veter 
an, on a single 
wooden leg, shod 
with a sharp, 
bayonetlike, 
steel point. The 
point makes a 
scarcely notice- 
able hole in the 
floor and holds 
the large fiddle 
from slipping, 
and if the cellist 
considerate, 
he will make 
but one tiny 
hole in a crack 
between two 
boards, and stick 
tothat. Through 
the contact thus 
established the 
cello’s vibra- 
tions are com- 
municated to 
the floor, which 
vibrates in sym- 
pathy—and a 
finer, fuller,more 
easily obtained 
toneisthe result. 
If the hostess is 
a musical good 
housekeeper,she 
will take pride 
in this hole and 
consider it an in- 
stitution which 
no well-con- 
ducted music-room should be with- 
out—a thing to be handed down like 
an heirloom to generation after generation 
of cellists. But if she is a musical bad 
housekeeper, she will place several small, 
thick, slippery rugs or squares of carpet 
under the cello, which will drink up its 
tone and cause it to slide in an ungainly 
manner about the room, to the disruption of 
the music and the despairing hatred of the 
wretched performer. 

One of the most charming of customs in 
homes where that supreme sport, string- 
quartet playing, is sometimes enjoyed, is to 


is 
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When friends drop in on the musical 


qY 
; are in musical bad taste. The cellist, for instance. 
floor—not on a rug—and the piano is not littered é 
have two violins, a viola, and a cello kept 
in good condition and exposed in a vertical 
glass case or in a small glass-doored recess 3 
> | 


in the wall of the music-room. This is a 
continuation of an English practise of the 
seventeenth century, when no cultivated 
gentleman’s home was complete without its 
“chest of viols.”’ Such a chest is particu- 
larly welcomed by the visiting cellist, who 
is spared the task of carrying his own bulky, 
unwieldy, and fragile instrument about the 
streets. 
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keeper, their pleasure is not marred by practises that 


is allowed to rest his instrument on the hardwood 73 
J with things that kill its tone. The music's the thing! 
Stringed instruments, however, if they 
are to be of any real musical use and pleasure, 
k must be kept in constant repair and played 
2 ; 


on reasonably often. They should not be 
exposed to extremes of either heat, cold, 
dryness, or dampness. The strings should 
never be screwed down far below pitch, 
and broken ones should be replaced at 
once from an ample reserve-supply. The 
musical good housekeeper should exarnine 
his fiddles occasionally to see whether any 
joints are unglued or any pegs have swollen 





and stuck. 
These pegs 
should be made 
to turn not too 
hardand not too 
easily. If they 
stick, take them 
out and give 
them one or two 
slight rubs with 
a piece of dry 
laundry soap. 
If they slip, rub 
on a little chalk. 
Give the fiddle 
its toilet every 
few days by rub- 
bing it free of 
dust and pow- 
dered resin with 
a soft silk hand- 
kerchief. Do not 
let much resin 
accumulate on 
the strings un- 
der the bow. 
Keep all the rest 
of the strings 
clean and _ slip- 
pery by hard 
rubbing with 
bear’s grease, 
lard, or vaseline. 
A whole cake of 
clean resin 
should always 
be kept on hand 
ina box specially 
made to pro- 
tect the fingers 
from the sticky 
dust. 
Stringed in- 
struments 
should never be laid on cold or very 
warm surfaces, nor left about on 
tables or chairs or behind doors to invite 
injury at the hands of the careless. They 
should always be well guarded from the 
curiosity of children, servants, or pets. 
Cellos are particularly sensitive to drafts. 
Do not let them stand about unclad. If 
they are not placed in an air-tight cup- 
board, they should always be in some 
sort of warm, dry case when rot in 
use. Avoid mackintosh bags, for rubber 
is apt to “sweat” the instrument. The 
best materials are corduroy or velvet lined 
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with Canton flannel. A rigid outer case 
of leather or wood is desirable. 

Even the bow should be treated with 
great respect. A fine bow is quite as rare 
as a fine fiddle. It is well to bear in mind 
that a bow’s straightness should be jealously 
guarded. It will warp quickly if laid on an 
uneven surface. Never allow the hair of 
the bow or the lower end of the strings to 
come in contact with human fingers or hair, 
for even a fractional drop of the body’s 
natural oils can work wonders in reducing 
that friction between bow and string from 
which music is born. Keep an extra bow on 
hand. As soon as the regular one shows 
signs of baldness, pack it away to the 
fiddie-doctor to be rehaired. He will give 
it a brand-new wig for only seventy-five 
cents, and the fiddle’s tone will be greatly 
helped. 

Wind-instruments make fewer demands 
upon the vigilance of the musical good 
houskeeper. In the case of the flute, 
clarionet, or flageolet, one has only to keep 
the bore clean, the joints tight, the springs 
vigorous, the pivots oiled, and the metal- 
work polished. Brass instruments like the 
cornet and trombone merely require oil for 
their keys, grease for their slides, and to be 
kept bright and free from dents. 

If there are to be pictures on the walls of 
the music-room, it is pleasant to have 
musical subjects, such as Giorgione’s monk 
at the clavichord, “ David Playing to Saul,” 
by Rembrandt, “David with the Harp,” 
by Rubens, the Da Forli angels from St. 
Peter’s in Rome, Whistler’s or John W. 
Alexander’s lady at the piano, or the well- 
known scene in the Paris studio where the 
rapt crowd of painter-folk are listening to 
a Beethoven sonata. It will be well to 
avoid those small, stupid, conventionalized 
pictures and plaques of the standard com- 
posers which are sold by the yard and hung 
up in rows; but there might be a photo- 
graph of Klinger’s great statue of Beethoven 
and an enlargement of that delightful 
snap-shot of old Brahms gazing out his 
window. 

What place should books have in the 
music-room? My own feeling about this 
much-disputed question is that I like my 
arts “straight.”” I am particularly un- 
friendly to the idea of mixing up music and 
literature any more than is necessary. 
To read a book while music is going "on 
in the same room is irritating to many 
people. The performance of music in- 
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terferes abominab[y with both talking and 
reading. And, in turn, talkers and readers 
bring the musicians to the verg< of homicidal 
mania. Therefore, if you have an extra 
room, make that your library. The farther 
it is from the music-room, the better. But 
be sure to leave in the latter a shelf or two of 
great books for those who enjoy absorbing 
music with their ears while they absorb 
literature with their eyes. And do not fail 
to include among these books a row of 
cheap miniature scores of all the sonatas, 
trios, quartets, and choruses which are 
likely to be heard there. They may be 
bought for a few cents apiece in any large 
music-store. This is a point not to be neg- 
lected by the musical good housekeeper. It 
is a delightful luxury to sit back in an easy 
chair in the listening end of a resonant 
music-room while some immortal work of 
chamber music is being well performed, 
and hold in one hand the key to the whole 
complex drama. 

One last but not least important point: 
keep the telephone as far as possible from 
the music-room. It is fatal to cut off the 
Kreutzer sonata just at the most frenzied 
climax, while the grocer explains why he 
forgot the lard, or the operator informs 
you in a bored voice that she begs your 
pardon. 

All music-lovers will find a good music- 
room, well housekept, an unfailing source of 
profit and delight. Such a room keeps 
swelling their ranks with new converts. 
By making even the practise-hour easy and 
pleasant it encourages many a beginner who 
otherwise would have soon given up the 
struggle to persevere and win success. 
It is a grave mistake to suppose that any 
place and any instrument is good enough for 
the beginner. Just the opposite is true. 
Nothing is too good for the beginner. 
More than any one else he needs all the 
encouragement a fine instrument and in- 
spiring acoustics can give. To the listener, 
also, good acoustics often make all the 
difference between pleasure and _ torture, 
not only because of the actual quality of 
the tones, but also because, in a real music- 
room, the performer himself is stimulated 
to do better than he knows how. 

There are far too few great music-rooms. 
I could count those I know on the fingers 
of one hand. But they will be met with 
everywhere as soon as people come to 
realize that a music-room is a musical in- 
strument. 
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Lo, the poor artist! Everybody is a critic of his work. After he has satisfied or browbeaten the art 


editor, the author and the readers take their turn. 


The characters in the story seem like real people 


to the author. To the illustrator they are merely figures to be made parts of a picture; he paints 
them as he sees them, and frequently makes them strangers to their creator—whose opinion of the brush- 
man is not flattering. Then the readers look at the pictures and offhand judge the story by them. 
How to overcome their prejudice is an unsolved problem, but the artist now holds the author in the 
hollow of his hand. How? Simply by getting her to pose for the pictures. The idea is original 
with Mr. Flagg, is worked out here for the first time, and is not copyrighted. Behold a set of pic- 
tures which Miss Cooke thinks are fine. Mr. Flagg agrees with her. Sodowe. And the readers? 


ARGOT O’HARA had invented 

a new profession: it was born of 

necessity and inspiration—the 

necessity of a painter without a 

market to find some way of making bread 

and cheese, the inspiration suggested by the 

Imp, who urged her to start a class for the 
study and promotion of matrimony. 

The Imp was a very young adorer of 
Margot’s, also impoverished, also a painter. 
His idea was hurled at her as a weapon of 
destruction, because she laughed at his 
young devotion, but it turned out to be a 
builder’s tool. Margot’s mind seized upon 
the possibilities of a professional heart doc- 
tor, who should diagnose the human com- 
plaints due to matrimony. 

In a spirit of adventure she inserted an 
advertisement in several Sunday news- 
papers, offering her services as first aid to 
the mismated. Shestated herfee. To her 
amusement, then to her concern, the an- 
swers began to pour in, until they actually 
flooded her studio. For the most part it 
was wives who wrote to call in expert 
advice, but there was one letter from a man. 
It aroused Margot’s sincerest interest. 


Dear Madam: 

As you may imagine, nothing but desperation 
would make me tell my personal secrets to a 
stranger, and yet something about the frankness of 
your advertisement came to me like a friendly 
hand. Besides, I feel that you, being a woman, may 
be able to help. I find myself in a position which 
baffles me. 

[ am a stock-broker with a comfortable income. 
I was a bachelor until I was thirty-five, not because 
I did not wish to marry sooner—I did—but because 
the young women I met seemed to me like shrewd 
business men looking for partners ‘‘ with capital to 
invest.” I had ideals of romantic love, of the real 
union of man and wife, of home-making, and 


parenthood. I suppose I may save time by saying 
that I am old-fashioned. 

At thirty-five I had given up all idea of finding 
“the golden girl,” when, one night, I went to a play, 
a romance, and there I saw a lovely, poetic creature 
of fire and snow whom I felt to be my mate. Here, 
at last, was all I visioned of softness and of sweet- 
ness. [ met her, pursued and wooed her, finally 
married her. The plan was for her to give up her 
career. That was two years ago. I can’t tell just 
what has happened. I think she is as unhappy as I 
am. We can not understand each other at all. She 
is cold, practical, a little hard. I think she finds me 
too gentle, too easy-going. She does her part per- 
fectly. She keeps my house, is a charming hostess, 
always exquisite to look upon, but she has never 
made me a home. 

Do you think me too exacting? Do I make you 
understand how I seem to hold the shell of the thing 
I wanted? She misses her work, the excitement of 
stage-life. She resents that what I give her in place 
of it is not satisfying. There is, just now, a revival 
of the play in which she made her great success. 
I have agreed to her playing her old part, although 
our compact was that she was never to go back. 

Will you, perhaps, see the play, study her from 
the point of view which first attracted me? I en- 
close two tickets. She is Angélique. Maybe you 
will write me your impressions of her, suggest some 
way that I can make our relationship real. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY EDGERTON. 

Margot summoned the Imp. “I have 
tickets sent me for Angélique tonight. 
Want to go?” 

“Rather. The way you do flourish of 
late, and sport motors and theater-tickets 
and other signs of affluent plutocracy!” 

“Don’t go if it collides with your socialis- 
tic principles,” said Margot. 

‘Far be it from me to question a reticent 
lady—with tickets. Ill be here, like the 
Minute Man, on the tick of the hour.” 

That evening during the play Margot 
sat absolutely charmed. Surely this hus- 
band-man must be mad. The grace, the 
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beauty, the exquisite woman-thing this girl 
portrayed could not be done by any except a 
poet-soul, who knew—who was—all that is 
elusive and lovely in womanhood. 

‘She is like a white flame purged of heat,” 
said the Imp. 

They both left the theater happy, satis- 
fied with the thought that beauty and 
poetry are not lost out of life, only quiescent, 
potential, until we have time for them again. 

“How would you characterize that 
woman? Not the actress, the woman?” 
Margot asked him. 

“As a gentle slip of a thing who might 
recite Shelley,” he answered. She nodded 
her assent. 

The next day she answered her patient 
she called her patrons patients—and told 
him frankly the deep impression Angélique 
had made upon her. 

‘And yet,”’ she wrote, ‘something in your 
letter makes me feel you a man who would 
be fair in his judgment of a woman, so I 
have thought of a way to come into personal 
touch with your wife. I happen to be some- 
thing of an artist. I shall ask permission to 
do a study of her, as Angélique. Then, 
maybe, I shall be in a position to help you.” 

The same mail carried a note to the 
theater asking for a sitting, and almost the 
next mail brought permission and an ap- 
pointment at the Edgertons’ apartment. 

Margot went with more interest than she 
had felt in any of her other cases. She was 
prepared, and yet not prepared, for the per- 
fection of the setting in which she found the 
actress. Her environment flowered in her. 
Margot’s artist eye delighted in that. It 
was only when the woman spoke that she 
felt a something out of keeping, like a wire 
stem inserted in a real flower. She was 
gracious, anxious to do just as Margot 
wanted her to. She put on her soft, white, 
Angélique clothes and stood about like a 
girlish Saint Cecilia until Margot found just 
the pose she wanted. 

Then they began to work, and Margot 
exerted herself to entertain her sitter. She 
would win her friendliness; then, maybe, 
things would develop. The first day Mrs. 
Edgerton merely assented, laughed, per- 
mitted herself to be amused. It was only as 
the sittings progressed that the model began 
to give herself to Margot. Each new reve- 
lation came in the nature of a shock. Here 
was no Elaine, lily maid of Astolat, but 
a rather hard, practical, modern woman, 
wanting the good things of this earth, the 





material things she could eat and drink and 
wear. It was too strange. Margot grew to 
feel that she was like the lovely marble 
woman Pygmalion sculptured before he 
loved her f9 life. She felt the greatest curi- 
osity about the husband. Could he, by any 
possibility, give to her this breath of 
inspiration? 

He appeared quite often in their talk, 
objectively, impersonally. Any attempt to 
bring out an intimate reaction failed. But 
as the portrait neared completion, Margot 
realized that back in the doll-woman’s head 
was the wonder as to how the master of the 
house would take this picture. 

“My husband was opposed to my going 
back on the stage,” she said. ‘Husbands 
always are.” 

“But you went?” queried Margot, 
pausing in her painting. 

“Oh, yes. I was tired of—just this.” 

“You mean love and home-making and 
wife-being did not fill your life?”’ 

Mrs. Edgerton stared at her a minute. 
“[ believe you would like my husband. 
He’s your kind,” she said. 

“Tam sure I’d like him if he is your kind.”” 

‘He isn’t—not at all.” 

“That’s interesting. What kind is he?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I should call him 
easy. He puts up with an inefficient secre- 
tary because she supports her mother. 
You know what I mean.”’ ; 

“Exactly.” 

“All his employees get ahead of liim.” 

“And love him,’’? Margot murmured. 

Mrs. Edgerton stared again. ‘Yes, I 
suppose they do. At least, they never 
leave. He’ll not get rid of any of them until 
they die.”’ 

‘What does he do to amuse himself? By 
man’s diversions shall you know him,” 
Margot said. 

‘I never thought about it. Why, he 
likes music. He always wants to go to the 
opera. The queerest thing is he likes 
poetry.” 

Mrs. Edgerton said this with concern, as 
if she had confessed he was a lunatic. 
Margot laughed aloud. 

‘‘He loves babies, doesn’t he?”’ 

A frown etched itself like a shadow on 
Mrs. Edgerton’s pretty face. 

“Yes. He’s tiresome about them.” 

“You don’t share his enthusiasm?” 

“No,” with finality. 

On the occasion when the painting was 
finished, Margot was invited to stay on 
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“My husband was opposed to my going back on the stage,” Ethna said. ~ Husbands always are.” “But you went?” 
queried Margot, pausing in her painting. “Oh, yes, I was tired of —just this.” “ You mean love and home- 
making and wife-being did not fill your life?“ Mrs. Edgerton stared at Margot a minute. 
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30 The Soul-Cobbler 


and dine. She accepted gladly. At last 
she was to meet this man about whom her 
curiosity had been so aroused., 

Mrs. Edgerton was standing before her 
own portrait, studying it. 

“Does it satisfy vou, does it seem like 
you?” 

“It satisfies me—but that isn’t I.”’ 

The door opened, and a voice said, “Oh, 
here you are.” 

They both turned. 

“Oh, Henry, I didn’t hear you come in. 
You’re just in time to see the portrait. 
This is Margot O’Hara.”’ 

He bowed gravely over Margot’s hand. 
‘“‘Margot O’Hara?”’ he questioned. 

“French mother, Irish father,’ she laughed 
in reply. 

“What a heritage,” he exclaimed. * Poetry 
and practicality.” 

‘Look at the study she has made of me,” 
interrupted his wife. 

He went and stood before the easel 
silently for several moments. When he 
turned to her, Margot saw that he was 
deeply moved. 

“It is perfect,” he said softly. 

“T knew you'd like it,” chimed in the 
original. “I tell her it’s nice, but it isn’t 
true.” 

He paid no attention, just drank in the 
pictured face. Mrs. Edgerton excused her- 
self to change her gown. When they were 
alone, he turned to Margot. “You see it, 
too? It’s not my hallucination?” he asked 
her. 

“| think it’s there. Of course, her beauty 
may mislead us, but I have felt all along 
that she’s merely unawakened.”’ 

“You think she could be loved into life?”’ 
He leaped at her meaning. 

“T feel it; don’t you?” 

“T did. I’ve lost it now, given up.” 

‘We must find the way. She fascinates 
me. There must be latent poetry in her or 
she could not be Angélique.”’ 

“That misled me, of course.”’ 

“A clever stage-manager might teach her 
to do it, but never to be it.” 

‘‘But it is only the things of the flesh that 
rouse her.” 

“Think of her training. The stage is the 
school of sybarites. It emphasizes too 
often the things of the flesh, luxury, ap- 
plause, adulation, lawlessness—”’ 

“You think a soul, a spiritual being, may 
lie dormant in her?”’ 

Margot nodded. 


“The woman who did this room, who 
understands the lights and shadows of that 
poetic Angélique—surely she has a soul.” 

“T wondered if mind could do it all, a 
clever mind, plus an esthetic sense.” 

‘Forgive me—does she love you?” 

‘No. Oh, no. And, yet, I feel that if we 
could only batter down something that is 
between us, we might—I love her,” he 
added simply. 

Mrs. Edgerton’s return interrupted the 
conversation. During dinner Margot stud- 
ied them together. She found that the 
woman’s eyes sought her husband’s face 
often, with the puzzled look of a child trying 
to understand an elder, and Margot felt 
something wistful in the look. She went 
home to ponder half the night on their 
problem. 

The next day brought a note of thanks 
from the actress: 


Dear Miss O'Hara: 

My husband is so delighted with the study you 
have made of me that he spends hours gazing at it. 
It is the woman he would like me to be, but I don’t 
know how to be she. Ii you saw that in me, can’t 
you tell me how to begin? Just having that “‘me” 
in the picture has made my husband very tender: 
We both thank you. Will you come to dinner 
Thursday? We do not intend to lose you now that 
the picture is finished. I have grown fond of you, 
Margot O’Hara. 

Gratefully, 
ETHNA EDGERTON. 


Margot could not go to dinner, and two 
weeks or more passed without any word 
from them; yet they were often in her 
thoughts. This case absolutely gave her 
pause. Then a dismal, rainy afternoon 
brought Ethna to Margot’s studio in search 
of companionship. She was restless as a 
ghost, heavy-eyed and unhappy. She 
laughed too much, and the hardness of her 
was like brass. Wherever you touched her, 
she gave out a clang. She fluttered around 
the studio while Margot made tea. When 
they were seated opposite each other, Mar- 
got shot a question at her guest. 

‘What ails the world, lady?” 

‘Everything. I thought if I could just 
get back to work everything would be all 
right.”’ 

“And it isn’t?” 

“No. Dead-sea fruit.”’ 

‘Just what is it you want, Ethna?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Of course, you know. It isn’t fame, is 
it? Ifit were, your work might satisfy you.”’ 

Mrs. Edgerton shook her head. 
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hasoul?” “I thought we were all born with 
souls, just as we are born with appendixes, but they don't always function,” replied the Imp 
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‘It isn’t money? You have enough.” 

Mrs. Edgerton nodded. 

‘That leaves only love, doesn’t it, of the 
big trio most people covet?”’ Mrs. Edger- 
ton stirred uneasily. 

“Of course, you have love.” 

“Oh, no, I haven't.” Mrs. Edgerton 
burst out impetuously. 

“T thought your husband 

“He doesn’t love me. He’d like to, but 
he can’t. I’m a constant disappointment 
to him. He married me for something he 
thought I was, and I’m not, and I’m nearly 
worn out trying to find out what it is he 
wants me to be.’ 

“You want him to love you?” 

Suddenly all Mrs. Edgerton’s guards 
went down. Her pretty doll-face crumpled 
into tears like a child’s, and her frail body 
shook with sobs. Margot went over and 
put her arms about her, but said nothing. 
She only prayed to see a way to help this 


girl. 


“TI suppose he can’t love me, because I 
don’t read poetry,” sobbed Mrs. Edgerton. 
“T do try. When he’s away, I get out his 
books and try, but I just can’t do it.’ 

“But Angélique is poetry, and you under- 
stand that,” said Margot, almost laughing 
over the woman’s absurd idea. 

“No, I don’t understand Angélique, but 
I can be that woman, and as that woman 
I can say poetry. 

Margot marveled at the childish reason- 
ing. ‘‘Whether you do it emotionally or 
mentally, it’s wonderful. Besides, I don’t 
think poetry, or the lack of it, is the real 
obstacle between you and your husband. 
It’s deeper than that, my dear.” 

‘Well, what is it? It’s like a curtain 
between us all the time. We haven’t any- 
thing together.” 

Margot hesitated. How could she make 
this woman with a child’s psychology under- 
stand that what she and her man lacked 
together was a spiritual oneness? There 
were no shades fine enough to make her 
understand; no words simple enough to 
show her how that curtain would always 
hang between unless her little doll-soul 
broke its confines and entered sympathet- 
ically into his life. Margot gave it up. She 

said all the bromidic things she could think 
of, in sympathy, and sent the woman away 
hungry. and filled with husks. 

“Here’s a tragedy I’ve never dreamed of 
before,” cried Margot. “How to give La 


Belle Dame Sans Merci a soul.” 





The Soul-Cobbler 


She introduced the subject to the Imp. 

‘Has it ever occurred to you, Imp, that 
you can provide the human being with 
nearly everything, a new set of organs, 
almost—eyes, teeth, ears—but you can’t 
provide it with a soul?” 

“T thought we were all born with souls, 
just as we are born with appendixes, but 
the -y don’t always function. ; 

Margot nodded. “That’s my idea, that 
it’s dormant in all of us—” 

‘The appendix? It’s only by the grace 
of God that it’s dormant. Now mine—” 

‘Don’t frisk. I’m serious tonight. If one 
could only know how to rouse the spirit- 
something.” 

‘Man or woman?” 

“Woman.” 

‘Two ways, I should say, offhand. Love 
of a man and loss of him.” 

‘But if she could love only physically?” 

‘So much the worse when flesh and bone 
and sinew, the whole of the thing loved, are 
taken away.”’ 

“Sorrow, then, could do it, you think?” 

“In certain cases, if grief turned the 
woman to higher things for consolation. 
It might not work that way, of course.” 

‘“What’s your other method?” 

“T should think motherhood might do it 
if she had any imagination at all.”’ 

“Ves,” nodded Margot. ‘Yes, yes, that 
might do it. You’re rather a wise boy, 
Imp.” 

” “ Behold in me—” 

‘A prodigy!’ 

“Of infantile mentality!’ 

“Your idiocy is the only thing that saves 
you from being a prig,’’ retorted Margot. 
But she thought over the boy’s words a 
good deal. They were illuminating, even 
though they did not help her out. 

It was a month later that Ethna sum- 
moned her. They had become almost inti- 
mates in spite of the lack of kindred inter- 
ests between them. She found her in a state 
of nerves and rage bordering on hysteria. 
At Margot’s entrance, she began to cry. 

“Why, Ethna, what is it, my dear?” 

“The most awful, hateful, unbearable 
thing has happened to me. I won’t stand 
it, I won’t,”’ she cried passionately. 

“Tell me what it is,”” Margot demanded. 

“Tt’sa baby. I’m going to have a baby. 
I don’t want it. It will make me ugly and 
sick. It will interrupt my work. I don’t 
know anything about babies, and I 
don’t want one.” 
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She walked the floor, pouring out her ex- 
cited protests, her rage, her terror. Margot 
listened, amazed and horrified. 

Ethna finally turned on her furiously. 
“Why don’t you say something? Why do 
you sit there and look at me like that?” 
~ “I’m ashamed,” answered Margot. 

‘Ashamed of what?” 

‘Of womanhood.” 

‘What do you mean?”’ angrily. 

“T mean that I can’t put into words the 
contempt I feel for you and your kind! 
The doors have opened to you upon the 
great white wonder of the world—mother- 
hood—and you grovel like a_ frightened 
animal. You talk about your beauty and 
your doll’s body! The meanest, ugliest 
mother-woman in the slums has a beauty 
in her life you can’t rival. You have a 
chance to mold real characte, to help un- 
fold the life of a child, and you talk about 
it as an interruption to play-acting, to the 
little, artificial imitation of life.”’ 

“How dare you speak to me like that?”’ 

“You tajk about wanting your husband’s 
love. Heré is the key to his holy of holies in 
your hand, and you snivel about being sick 
and ugly!’ 

“T won’t be talked to like this.”’ 

“Yes, you will. You'll hear what I have 
to say, and you need never see me again. 
You've got the one great chance of your 
life to make good. You’re not a very good 
actress, you're not a very good wife, but you 
can justify all your useless, pampered, 
selfish existence now. You can make 
Henry happy and proud. If you’re a real 
woman, stand up and thank God for this 
chance.” 

“But I may die!” 

“Die, then—justified. The hands of all 
the mothers from Mary down are laid on 
you in apostolic succession. Stand up! 
You’re a great woman for the first time in 

your life!” 

Margot turned and walked out of the 
room. Ethna’s sobs followed her down the 
hall. 





Six months went by with no word of 
the Edgertons, and then, one day, Henry 
appeared at the-studio door. His face was 
wonderful. dt shone with a look which one 
sees only in pictures of the Madonna. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you. Come in,” 
cried Margot. 

“You know the wonderful thing that has 
happened to us?”’ he asked her. 
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“ 


Yes, Ethna told me. I’m so glad for 
you.” 

‘I didn’t suppose life could hold anything 
so precious for me as this hope of a child.”’ 

Margot winked a tear off her lashes. 
“And Ethna?”’ she asked gently. 

‘Ethna is the most wonderful part of it.” 

Margot stared at him, speechless. 

‘You remember my asking you if she 
could be loved into real life?” 

She nodded. 

“This has done it for her,” he explained. 
“T feel as if that look you gave her in the 
portrait was a prophecy.” 

“You mean she’s happy?”’ 

‘“T mean she’s—exalted. At first I think 
she was rebellious. She hid herself away 
from me, but now—I can’t describe it. I’ve 
come to ask you to come to her.”’ 

“She wishes to see me?” 

“Yes, very much. She speaks repeatedly 
of a debt she owes you. She thinks you are 
angry at her or scornful of her.” 

“Of course, I’]! come—now, this minute.”’ 

“That’s good of you. You see we’ve both 
grown to feel that you are a sort of a 
possession. We demand you in all our 
troubles and joys.” 

“It seems to me I’ve been utterly 
futile,” Margot protested. 

While she gathered her hat and coat and 
gloves, he walked about, examining the 
studies leaning against the walls, on the ea- 
sels, and hung everywhere about the room. 
He stopped before the head of a laugh- 
ing, bald-headed baby, and Margot came 
up, to find him smiling at it with tears 
in his eyes. 

“You like that? We'll take it to Ethna,” 
she said, lifting it from the wall. 

“Oh, that will delight her, I know,” he 
said in quick appreciation. 


When they came into the room, Ethna 
sat with her hands folded idly in her lap, 
but holding a tiny dress she was making. 
She gazed off into the distance with that 
dewy, prescient gaze of those set apart, and 
Margot stopped on the threshold, star- 
tled. Ethna rose and came toward them 
quickly, her hands out. “Margot,” she 
said, “‘you’ve come!” 

“Of course, I’ve come. I’d have come 
before if I’d thought you needed me.” She 
looked .into this new face. 

“T’m standing up now. All of those 
hands you spoke of hold me up. I’m 
glad!” 
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Margot leaned over and kissed her, un- 
able to speak. 

“How could you think that Margot was 
offended at you, White Rose?” asked her 
husband. 

“T am what I am because she showed 
me—” 

“Oh, no, no,” protested Margot. 

Ethna went on, facing him. “I went into 
—a hell of revolt at first, and it was Margot 
who scourged me up again. It’s only now, 
because I’ve come into a realization of what 
she said, that I know she’s too big to hate 
me.” 

“Oh, mv dear!”’ Margot protested. 

“How did you know, Margot? How 
could a girl like you understand?” 

“Margot comes into knowledge of things 
which the rest of us have to experience, 
White Rose,” Henry said quickly. 

“But how?” 

“Magic! Men call it imagination.” 

“T’m beginning to understand that a 
little. Margot, Henry reads poetry to me 
every night.” 

“Really?” 

““Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verse,” 
she said softly. 

There was something so touching, so 
sweet, about their new oneness that Margot 
struggled to keep back the tears of joy. 

‘By the way, we’ve brought you a pres- 
ent. Henry selected it, I did it, and to- 
gether we respectfully offer it.” 

She took off the wrappings and laid the 
pictured baby-face in Ethna’s lap. With a 
cry of pleasure she caught it up in her 
hands and leaned her face against it. 

“You darling!” she said. ‘Oh, Henry, if 
he could only look like this!” 


He bent to kiss her hair. She studied 
the picture long, and when she looked 
up, Margot thought of Henry’s word 
“exalted.” 

‘‘Do you remember what you said about 
the gates opening, Margot? I’ve thought 
of it so often. I feel as if I’d lived in a dark 
cell all my life and suddenly it is full of win- 
dows with sunlight flooding in. So many 
new things are coming tome. So many new 
thoughts I never had before—like God.”’ 

“You think God, White Rose?” Henry 
asked in surprise. 

“No. I know him,” she answered 
simply. 


Through the months that followed, Mar- 
got watched the unfolding of Ethna, the 
slow knitting of the one indissoluble human 
tie, the bond of parenthood. She marveled 
while she joyed in it. As for Henry Edger- 
ton, he walked as a king among men. Tke 
spring brought their heart’s desire. ‘‘ Unto 
them a son was born. Hosanna!”’ 

Margot sang about her studio that night. 

“Is the concert free or does one buy a 
ticket at the box-office?” inquired the Imp 
at her door. ‘‘What’s up? Why this show 
of gladness?” 

“T’ve seen a wonderful thing, this day, 
my son. I’ve seen a soul born to a woman.” 
‘““A soul? Where did it come from?”’ 

“From the Dealer in New Souls.” 

“T’ve always wanted to see a soul, 
Margot. Was it white and diaphanous, like 
a butterfly?” 

A whimsical smile came into Margot’s 
face, and she laughed. “Not the one I 
saw, Imp, dear. It was fat and pink and 
male, and it weighed eight pounds!”’ 


The Loves of the Eight E’s 


will “‘come back strong” in the February issue. 
is one of the best. 
career. 


Of the whole series of stories Maude Radford Warren’s 
She knows business and just what a woman must be and do to succeed in a business 
She knows that what happened to Marion Eastman in New York is apt to be the portion of any 


untrained girl who goes to a big city to make her way. 


Marion’s “‘godfather had told her that her employers would demand experience, would try to pay 


the minimum and exact the maximum. 
obedient machine. 


Every employer preferred an employee to be unobtrusive, a silent, 
The just man, having found a valuable office girl, would pay her in proportion. She 


had learned for herself to avoid answering certain newspaper advertisements which would lead to nothing 
except waste of car-fare and energy. She had sat in typewriting offices, waiting, with many other girls, for 


work. 
ment. 
demand? 


Distressed, she had seen the gratitude with which some of them accepted an hour’s casual employ- 
Was it, she wondered, the law of the business world that the supply must be greater than the 
If that were so, it must be the weaklings, the semi-incompetent, who were unemployed, who had 


to obey that other harsh law: the survival of the fittest.” 


Sing As You Go 


is a story which every girl should read who is thinking of business in the city. Look for it in February. 
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—— much sur- 
prise to me to find such in 
tense bitterness on the part 
of girls who feel they have 


been deprived of the gift of 


beauty. “I hate myself,” 
and another, “There is no place 
in the world for women without good looks.” 

It is with such distressed damsels that I 
shall adventure in this article, for surely 
they need the breath of reviving winds and 
the glory of sunlight to inspire them to 
clearer thinking. 

The desire to be beautiful is, of course, a 
normal one and not to be set lightly aside as 
unworthy, but to make the lack of beauty a 

cause for unhappiness is not only morbid 
but stupid, since thousands of women with- 
out perfection, either of form or of feature, 
have lived vividly and joyously in spite of 
the handicap of homeliness. 

Never in the history of the world has 
there been such a chance as there is today 
for the ugly woman to “make good.” It 
took a different generation to pay homage 
to the “icily regular, splendidly null”’ type. 
Men are not worshiping at the shrine of 
beauty in the old, blind fashion. Personality, 
individu lity, good temper, the ability to play 
the game of life bravely, these are the charms 
which differentiate the heroine of today 
from the heroine of yesterday. We have 
learned that the world is full of a number of 
things—for the woman who takes her des- 
tiny into her own hands. There was a time 
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goal. If a girl had loveli- 
ness, men sought her 
eagerly; if she was plain, she was often in 
the plight of Pauline Pepys, of whom the 
naive Samuel writes in his famous diary, 
“Walked in the garden with my father, to 
talk about a husband for my sister, whereof 
at present there is no appearance, but we 
must endeavor to find her one now, Jor 
she grows old and ugly.’ He tells later 
that a suitor has been discovered, “a plain 
young man, handsome enough for her, 
and he finally gets the whole matter off his 
mind thus, “I have news that my sister 
was married on Thursday last, so that 
work is, I hope, well over.”’ 

Poor Poll Pepys, forced to marry in such 
a practical fashion! If she had lived in this 
most glorious woman-century, she would 
have snapped her fingers in the face of the 
ungallant Samuel. She would have known 
that her life need not be a tragedy of mis- 
mating, that her future would depend en- 
tirely on the strength of her determination 
to rise above insignificance. Then having 
risen, she could have married or not, as she 
pleased, and if she did not please, she could 
have found other roads to happiness. 


The Ugly Duckling 


| have a feeling that there is a flaw in 
the story of the “Ugly Duckling.” You 
will remember that it concludes, “It mat- 
ters not if one is born in a duck-yard, 


she was 


one has only lain in a swan’s egg.”’ 
Now if beauty depends on the way we are 





—— 
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born, where's the moral? And what of those 
who have lain in duck-eggs and must turn 
out to be ducks? 

I like better Elbert Hubbard’s analysis 
of Jane Austen: “She was good-looking. 
She looked good because she was.” That 
seems to place the emphasis on character, 
and it gives a certain amount of encourage- 
ment to those who can never be swans, but 
who mav develop nice and comfortable and 
companionable qualities, so that people will 
say of them, * For my part there’s much to 
be said for this little duck.” 

It is told of Madame de Staél, “She was 

tall and finely formed, but 

. her features were rather heavy 

and in repose there was a 

, languor in her manner and 

“~< a blankness in her face.’ Yet 

“her cordiality warmed like 
wine, and her ready wit, 
repartee, and ability to 
thaw social ice and lead 
conversation along 

any line were ac- 

os complishments 
which were perhaps 
never equaled. She 












I heard a young man say of his betrothed, ‘She is like a fresh breeze on a summer's day, a flower in 
a desert waste.” Althcugh he spoke with a lover's enthusiasm, it is significant that the charms 
he noted had to do not with physical but with mental and spiritual beauty 


in Girlhood 


gave herself to others and knew whether 
they wished to talk or to listen. All talent 
was brighter for the added luster of her own. 
This simplicity, this utter frankness, this 
complete absence of self-consciousness was 
like the flight of a bird, that never doubts 
its power because it never thinks of it. 

Of course you will say that Jane Austen 
and Madame de Staél were exceptional 
women, that they had other endowments 
that made up for their lack of beauty. But 
I am going to tell you of a very common- 
place little girl who forced destiny to meet 
her own demands. And I shall call it the 
story of Little Mary Smith. 

Little Mary was the ugly duckling in a 
handsome family. She had a pretty mother 
and pretty sisters, a brother like a Greek 
god, anda father who was tall and soldierly, 
with straight features. She knew that peo- 
ple spoke of her as the “plain Miss Smith,” 
and she realized that if something couldn’t 
be done, she was likely to spend her life in 
obscurity. If she had been a weak woman, 
she would have wept and wailed and blamed 
fate for making her less lovely than the 
other members of the family. She would 
have gone through life cynical and soured. 
But that was not 
the way that 
Little Mary met 
her adventure. 
She sharpened 
her sword and 
went forth to 
conquer, and 
presently she had 
the lions fawning 
at her feet, and 
the dragons eat- 
ing out of her 
hand. 

To accomplish 
this, you may be 
sure that Little 
Mary did not 
live a life of ease 
and indolence. 
She set herself to 
rise above insig- 
nificance, she 
made up her 
mind that under 
no circumstances 
would she be 
utterly ignored. 

Realizing the 
value of a free 
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and flexible 
figure, 
took long 
walks, she 
danced up and 
the 
room on the 
tips of her toes, 
she kept her 
shoulders 
straight and 
her head up. 
She had pretty 
hands, and she , 
learned to use 
them so that 


they became a =, 
beautiful part iff 5 


she 


d ow n 


| - == i 
of her. She Ve Pree’ 
kept her hair pre I 
waved and 
shining. She had not much money 


to spend, so she made every pur- 
chase a matter of thought. Since 
individuality may be expressed by 
clothes, she never bought a gown 
which lacked distinction. She would 

not follow any stvle slavishly. She knew 
that only beauty can wear a hideous hat or 
a freakish gown. Yet she did not contine 
herself tosomberand soberthings. She wore 
lovely colors, and, whenever she wished to 
be especially splendid, she bought a big red 
rose and gave the final vivid touch to her 
personality. 

Having thus made the most of her looks, 
she turned her attention to the development 
of such little talents as she possessed. She 
learned to play a better game of bridge than 
her sisters. She became the best dancer in 
the family, and partners began to flock to- 
ward her. She mastered the art of the 
chafing-dish, and at little late suppers she 
was much in evidence, with her lovely 
hands holding the eyes of the men, and her 
rarebits and Newburgs pleasing their pal- 
ates. And since she read newspapers and 
magazines and kept her mind alive, these 
same men sitting with her in a corner found 
something immensely taking in her interest 
and intelligence. She could not sing, but 
she set a watch upon her speaking voice, she 
made it expressive and musical. She gave 
up slovenly and slangy English. 

Being wise and good, Little Mary knew 
that there is nothing so hideous as ugliness 
of soul. She tried to live pleasantly and 
serenely, and so well did she succeed that 
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Little Mary, the erstwhile “ugly duckling,” ma:- 


tered, among other things. the art of the g:afing- 
dish. and at little late suppers she was soon much 


and demand 


in evidence 


people began to speak of our little 

Cinderella-Mary as the ‘“charm- 

ing Miss Smith.” She was not 
only admired but beloved. And this is a 
true story and not a fairy one, and the girl’s 
name is really Marv—but not Smith. 

Beautiful women are not always attract- 
ive, nor are attractive women always beau- 
tiful. As you read history, you will find 
that many illustrious ladies were not lovely. 
It has been said that Helen had red hair and 
that Cleopatra was coarse and fat. The 
most popular actress in America is not 
pretty, but she has such grace of speech and 
of manner, such potent tricks of hands and 
eyes, taste so exquisite, personality so win- 
ning that we fall at her feet and worship. 
I have been told that she was an ugly little 
girl, that she was scrawny and snub-nosed 
and freckled. She has made herself what 
she is. She did not sit down hopelessly in 
the midst of her unloveliness and expect a 
fairy godmother with a sweep of her wand 
to make her irresistible. She made herself 
irresistible. 

The difference in the charms of women is 
the difference between the picture one likes 
in a gallery and the picture with which one 
likes to live. I can not fancy myself faced 
daily by some of the Venuses and Dianas 
that grace the walls of great salons. And, in 
like manner, there are men who feel that 
women of assured beauty are not for every- 
day life or for the home. 














__ Clara elgene Peck 





Adventures in Girlhood 


ward but forward. I 
saw the hunt, the 
fagged dogs, the 
weary man, the cold 
twilight’ awtk-the Jong 
tramp. I saw them 
enter the room with 
its welcome of blazing 
logs. Isaw the steam- 
ing supper, I shared 
with the ugly man 
and the ugly dogs 
that season of peace 
which the artist has 
presented. I felt that 
the night would see 
them safe and warm 
and that the morning 
would find them 
eager and ready for 
the chase. 

Like my little pic- 
ture, there are little 
women who seem to 
send one’s imagina- 
tion flying to home 
and hearthstone. I 
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There was a time when marriage was the only goal. If a girl had loveliness, men sought her 
Men are not now 


eagerly and persistently. But such is no more the case. 


worshiping at the shrine of beauty in the old blind fashion 


I remember that as a child I visited often 
the old Corcoran Art Gallery in Washing- 
ton. It was a huge, red-brick building, with 
sandstone lions guarding the doorway. 
One stepped straight from the every-day 
street into a world peopled with marble gods 
and goddesses, then up a stairway to a 
place which was a heaven of color—the 
room where the pictures hung. 

There was one painting, “ Night,” before 
which I often stood. I liked the lovely lady 
floating in filmy sable draperies against a 
background of stars. I never failed to take 
a look at her beauty as soon as I entered 
the room. But the picture which drew 
me again and again, and before which I 
spent hours, was that of a hunting-lodge 
in the Black Forest. In front of ahot, 
red fire sat an ugly, tired man smoking 
his pipe. Two ugly, tired dogs lay at his 
feet. The rest of the room was dark with 
shadows. 

Now the woman in the “ Night” picture 
was highly idealized, exquisite, but she sug- 
gested nothing to the imagination; she was 
just a goddess among the stars. On the 
other hand, the warmth and coziness of the 
homely picture carried me not only back- 


heard a man say the 
other day of his be- 
trothed: ‘‘l am 
alwavs thinking how lovely life will be 
with her. She is like a fresh breeze on a 
summer's day, a flower in a desert waste, a 
vision of peace in time of war.”’ 

He was, of course, speaking with a lover’s 
enthusiasm, but you will note that the 
charms which he cataloged had nothing to 
do with physical graces; they were rather 
those of the mind and spirit. 

“Oh, Virginia,” says my cynical friend 
Jane, “men don’t care for mind and spirit.” 

But I can't see it as Jane does. Perhaps 
my head is in the clouds, but I fancy my 
viewpoint is po more distorted than Jane’s, 
ior she sees the world as worse than it is, 
while I see the world as I want it to be. 
And I know this, that there are thousands 
of men who love devotedly women whom the 
world calls plain. But these women are not 
plain-minded or plain-souled. Their. inner 
beauty is revealed by an outer radiance. 

There is no reason in the world why a girl 
without beauty should “hate”’ herself. I 
fancy that I was a rather odd child and I 
know that I was not a pretty one. I had 
freckles, and my hair was as straight as an 
Indian’s. Yet I would not have transferred 
the real me into any other body. I just 








wanted to be myself with the freckles left 
the angles filled, and my cheeks round 
and red. So I put my hair up in kids and 
cold-creamed my freckles. I drank milk 
though I hated it. The curls did not ma- 
terialize, the freckles stayed, the milk did 
make me fat. Yet I was not un- 
I had many books to read, and the 
davs were short. I had wonderful friends 
and rapturous hours with them. In fact, 
I was so busy with living that I had little 
time to think how I was looking. 

As I look back upon my school-davs, 
I am struck by the fact that the girls 
whom we 
considered 
somewhat 
common- 
place have 
not lived 
common- 
place lives. 

n.d €.¢ di, 
the only 
one of us all 
who leads 
in a brilliant 
social circle 
was a quiet 
mouse of 
a thing, who 
crept into 
our hearts 
because 


out, 


not 
happy. 


self. 


of her dear Ay. . 
sweetness, og pres ai 
and who . 


undoubt- 
edly won the 
heart of her 
lover-hus- 
band because 


of that same dearness. 
A keen, thin girl, with- 


out a vestige of good-looks, 
married a brilliant law- 
ver because her mind met 
his own. A domestic little 
Jenny Wren is making 
home happy for a famous 
surgeon. Of the girls who 
did not marry, the ugli- 
est one plans beauty for 
others. She has perfect taste, and she de- 
signs gowns. She is earning money and 
winning a reputation in a business of 
her own, and when she wears her per- 

fect creations, one is reminded of the 
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There is no reason in the world why a woman without beauty should ‘hate’ 
She should rather appreciate the sacredness of her personality 
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The last article in this series, The Adventure of the Geiden Crest, wil! appear in the February issue. 
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rime of the “plain Miss Jones,” of whom it 
was said: . 
Each time she wore the cupped-down hat, 
With streamers waving, ‘do come follow,’ 
No one took note her nose was flat, 
And no one deeméd her chest was hoHow.” 


I picked yesterday a bunch of white 
petunias for my table, for. while you are 
reading this in winter I am writing it in 
summer. I used to think that petunias were 
very coarse and common flowers, but that 
was before I learned to group the colors 


separately. My big bunch of fragrant 
posies, in a gray pottery bowl, made 
acharming 

her- of 
effect, and 
: py? when later 


I dined quite 
magnificently 
at the house 
of a friend, 
I was not 
envious of 
her orchids. 
Dear girls, 
not all of us 
can be the 
roses and 
the orchids 
in the garden 
of life. Some 
of us must 
bloom in gar- 
den plots in- 
stead of ina 
conserva- 
tory, but we 
can all of us 
stand up very 
erect and 
firm, with 
our heads to- 
ward the sun, and give 
our best to the world. 
There are lots of folk 
who prefer white petunias 
to orchids, so it may be 
that we shall not go un- 
noticed, but will 
be chosen from 
among the rest. 
And if we are not chosen, 
we can still go on bloom- 


ee 





J —_ 
< ing, we can still stand 
‘\ a erect and firm, we can 
% Pa say to the sun, “Good 
morning, may I help you 


to light the world?” 










































Verses &Pictures 


One day old Winter, tired of 
pokiness 
And keen for jollity and 
jokiness, 
Called on his lively crony, 
>] Boreas— 
The one, you know, who's 
so notorious 
For making atmosphere 
uproarious 
And they just put their heads together, 
dears, 
And conjured up a spell of weather, 
dears. 


Quick as a wink, the Wind went roaring up, 
And hats and petticoats sent soaring up, 
Which was a breach of grave decorum, dears, 

That much embarrassed those who wore 
“em, dears; 
Sent people scudding by like thistie-down: 
At every chimney, stopped to whistle down, 


And, now and then, to hurl some missile 


; down! 
= a Upon my word, ashore and sea- 
SS ward, then, 
\ Wise people hurried 


to the leeward, 
then. 
































and the Blizzard 
by Rose ONeill 


And Jack Frost, popping up so glee- 
fully, 
| Said, “We shall see what we shall 
seefully.” 
Which sounded greatly like tomfoolishness, 
But signified increasing coolishness. 
He boasted that for two round nickels, then, 
He'd drape the planet in icicles, then, 
And, furthermore, for fun, not huffiness, 


Precipitate the clouds in fluffiness. 


Old Sol looked ona while with levity, 
But, owing to his great longevity, 
He's somewhat disinclined for rollicking. 
So when the elements are frolicking, 
He Says, “This gaiety's upsetting me; 

Behind the clouds I must be getting 


me. 






& 


old Boreas 


whistled dow 


and played 
viet 







,. 
the dies 
. 
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Ducky Daddles had turned 

Kew pish enough to . 
cm Perfectly cosy in 

Sava’ blizzard: 





Soon everything was hurly-bur- 





lying, dears, 
The air with snow was thick 
and whirling, dears. 
Wind cutting pigeon-wings and skirl- 


ing, dears. 


“Dear me!" said Wag, “Is this the ; 
end of things? 
For if it is, we must attend to things, 
And perk folks up and pet and pacify, 
Tell them as good, they're bound to classify.” 


Up piped the Bookman, “I’m no wizard, Kewps, 

But sometimes I know A from Izzard, Kewps., 

And this phenomenon's a blizzard, Kewps.” 
Whereat the band departed eagerly 


In spite of being clothed so meagerly. 


I see this makes you look solicitous, \ 
But, dears, though steam-pipes groan and hiss at us, \ 
The chubby Kewps have much the best of us, J \ 


For they're self-heating, while the rest of us 





For coziness must seek such channels-o, 





As radiators and red flannels-o! 
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But now the darlings 
were all muddled up. 
Blown here and there and rudely 
huddled up 
Where snowflakes in big drifts were 


cuddled up. 


Cook said: “Don't mind, for we are help- 
ing, lads, 
By smiling, when we might be yelping. lads. 
We illustrate that when life's blustery, 


One might as well be calm as flustery! 


“As for our child, there's no.use 
worrying. 


Though lost to sight, some- 





\ 
where he's flurrying. y} 
The blizzard’s cradling him and nursing him 


And presently will be disbursing him.” 





I'll just wind up this tale by stating, dears, 





That soon this blizzard was abating, dears. 






The Kewps had won by “watchful walit- 


” 
ing, dears! 
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“ YM = sgiving 
it for Mr. 
Wilson’s 
nephew 

and niece who are 

visiting us,’ ex- 
plained Mrs. 

Wilson. 

“How lovely!” 
exclaimed Mrs. 
Randall. 

“T’m asking 
only about 
twenty of the 
boys and. girls 
only the nicest 
ones.” 

“Of course,” 
said Mrs. Randall 
with understand- 
ing. 

‘I’m sending 
invitations to two 
of your boys, 
‘Tomand Richard. 
I purposely did 
not invite Eddie. 


I felt sure you 

would not want 

him to go.” 
“NO,” -said 


E:ddie’s mother, rather doubtfully, “ I sup- 
pose it would be better if he stayed home.” 

“You see,” her guest went on, “he is 
so much younger than the others, and 
then, on account of his lameness, I felt 
that you would not wish him to be going 
out at night.” 

‘No, of course not,” said Mrs. Randall 
absently. To tell the truth her mother 
heart was worrying not a little as to how 
her youngest would take it when he 
learned that his brothers had been invited 
to a party and that he had been omitted. 
Eddie did not like being left out of things, 
or being made to feel that he was different 
from other boys. It was quite true that 
his mother did not relish the idea of his 
going anywhere at night. She always wor- 
ried about him whenever he was out of her 
sight. There was always the fear that he 
might fall and hurt his poor, lame leg, or 
of some mishap to the iron brace he had to 
wear. If anything happened to it, Eddie 
would be helpless. Probably it was just 
as well that he was not to be invited, though 
she knew he would be much disappointed. 
But she was wondering what she could plan 
to offset Eddie’s disappointment. She and 
his father must give up the whole evening 
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to him and arrange something he would 
like. So busy was she with her own thoughts 
that she hardly listened to the rest of Mrs. 
Wilson’s conversation. 

At noon the next day the invitations 
arrived. Black Maggie brought them in 
while the boys were at the table, two. of 
them, in square, white envelops addressed to 
‘* Master Thomas Randall, Jr.,” and ‘‘ Master 
Richard P. Randall.”” With a feeling of vast 
importance at receiving mail addressed to 
themselves, the two boys hastened to open 
the envelops. Tom read his aloud: 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Wilson request the 
pleasure of the company of Master Thomas Ran- 
dall, Junior, on Friday evening, the twenty-fifth, 








At his mother’s dictation, Eddie wrote: “Dear Floribel: 
and take you to the party at Mrs. Wilsons?” 


NOTHING 


QR, William Johnston 
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May I call for you about half-past seven on Friday evening 
I sign it?” he questioned, as he laboriously finished the note 


TO TELL 


turthor of “The Yellow Letter oe “Lim py "Etc. 


H.D.Koerner ad 


at eight o’clock, to meet their nephew and niece, 


Master William and Miss Edna Wilson. 
If convenient you will please call for Miss Ida Jones. 


Dick’s invitation was similarly worded 
except that he was asked to call for Carrie 
Wallace. 

“Oh, great!” cried Tom, ‘it’s a party. 
See my invitation, Dad.” 

“See mine, too,”’ chimed in Richard. 

As Mr. Randall duly admired :both invi- 
tations, his wife was anxiously watching 
the face of her youngest to see how he took 
it. At first she noted nothing but boyish 
curiosity. Eddie was pleased and interested 
in the unusual sight of his brothers getting 
letters of their very own. Then, as Tom 











read his invita- 
tion aloud and 
Richard followed 
suit, an expres- 
sion of incredu- 
lous dismay came 
into Eddie’s face. 
Where was _ his 
invitation? At 
first he could not 
believe it possible 


that he was not 
to be asked. Yet 
that must be it. 
If they had 
wanted him, his 
invitation would 
have come with 
the others. No, 


he was not to get 
any. They did 
not want him at 
the party. No- 
body wanted him. 
He was a cripple. 
People didn’t 
want cripples at 
parties. The ex- 
pression of dis- 
may in his face 
gave way to 
one of bitterness, bitterness toward all 
the world. 

Just then his father 
asked: ‘Where’s yours, Eddie? 
you get one, too?” 

Too late Mrs. Randall shot a glance 
of warning at her husband, but the 
damage was done. Eddie gulped. In 
spite of his efforts to restrain them, two 
great tears rolled down his cheeks. His 
voice quivered dolefully as he answered: 
“T didn’t get any. I guess they don’t 
want me there.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said his father with 
affected cheerfulness, “‘you’re too young 
to be going to parties.”’ 

“And too lame,” Eddie burst out, rising 
hastily from the table and hobbling from 
the room. He just hated to have any one 
see him cry, but the tears would not be 
kept back. 

“Gee,” said Tom, “it’s too bad they 
didn’t ask the kid.” 

“Sure it is,” added Richard, “and I'll 
bet they’re going to have ice-cream, too; 
loads of it.” 

Mrs. Randall half rose from her chair to 
follow Eddie from the room, but changed 
her mind. What was there she could say to 


unthinkingly 
Didn't 
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48 Nothing to Tell 


him? She must talk it over with her hus- 
band. As Tom and Richard dashed out in 
haste to show their invitations to the rest 
of the boys, she asked anxiously: ‘ Don’t 
you think I had better ask Mrs. Wilson if 
she won’t invite Eddie? The poor little 
fellow is so disappointed.” 

“Don’t you do anything of the sort,” 
Mr. Randall advised. ‘* You pamper that 
child far too much. He must learn that he 
can not have everything he wants. It is 
just as well that he isn’t going.”’ 

“But he hasn’t much fun,” the mother 
protested. “There are so many of the games 
the boys play that he can’t take part in. 
I wish he could go.” 

“Well, he isn’t asked, so that settles it,” 
said Mr. Randall as he went off to business. 

But he was mistaken; it did not settle it. 
Mrs. Randall and Mrs. Wilson met that 
afternoon in Kendall’s grocery. Eddie's 
mother regarded their meeting as almost 
providential. As they chatted, she was 
making up her mind to tell Mrs. Wilson 
how disappointed her small son had been 
and to urge that he, too, be asked. 

Mrs. Wilson, however, saved her the 
trouble. ‘‘Oh, my dear,” she said, ‘there's 
something I almost forgot to tell you. I 
changed my mind and asked Eddie after all. 
You see, I had forgotten to include in my 
list that nice little Floribel Finch who lives 
next door to you. I sent ker an invitation 
today. I wanted to have the same number 
of boys and girls and I couldn’t think of 
another boy to invite, so I addressed an 
invitation to Eddie and mailed it today. 
You don’t really mind, do you?” 

‘No, indeed I don’t,” said Mrs. Randall 
heartily. ‘I’m really delighted that you 
asked him. He was so disappointed.” 

She hurried home with the good news, 
hoping to find Eddie there, for it was time 
for school to be out, but already he had 
hurried away to old Jonas Tucker’s to- 
bacco shop and was telling his troubles to 
the one-legged veteran in whom he always 
found a sympathetic and understanding 
listener. 

“Don’t you care, Eddie,” said old Jonas 
consolingly, ““maybe you wouldn’t have a 
good time at the party if vou did get to go.” 

“But people always have a good time at 
parties,’ protested Eddie. ‘‘That’s what 
they have parties for.” 

“Tt ain’t where you are or what you are 
doing that makes a good time. A good 
time is here,” said old Jonas, pointing to 


his head. ‘It is what you think that makes 
good times and bad times.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Eddie 
soberly. Thinking you were having a good 
time staying away from a party was beyond 
his philosophy. 

‘“Now, if I was so minded,” old Jonas 
went on, ‘‘I could sit out here in front of 
my shop having a bad time. I might be 
growling because I can’t get around much 
to see things. I might get mad every time 
a man came walking by here on two legs 
at thinking I had only one. But, Eddie, 
that ain’t my way. I havea good time just 
sitting here, and reading my paper, and 
watching people pass, and feeling thankful 
that my little friend, Eddie Randall, has 
two legs—” 

“A leg and a half,” interrupted Eddie. 
It was a standing joke between them. And 
old Jonas was the only person in the whole 
world with whom Eddie could joke about 
his lameness. He never felt badly when 
Jonas talked about it. 

“A leg and a half,” amended Jonas, “to 
get here afternoons to see me.”’ 

“But when you were young, as voung 
as me,” protested Eddie, still unconvinced, 
“didn’t you like to go to parties?” 

‘“‘T suppose I did,” the old man answered, 
“but I can’t remember enjoying any of 
them as much as I thought I would be- 
forehand. You see, Eddie, it ain’t all gold 
that glitters. There’s lots of things we see 
shining ahead of us that looks mighty fine, 
but when we get up close they ain’t worth 
having. It’s like the pyrites that fool so 
many gold-hunters—fool’s gold they call 
it. You mustn’t let the glitter of things 
deceive you. If you don’t get to go to the 
party, and stay home with your dad and 
mother, I'll wager you'll have a_ better 
time than if you went. Remember the 
time they wouldn’t let you go fishing, and 
the airship came down, and you saw it, 
and Tom and Richard didn’t.” 

“Yes, but this time is different,’ Eddie 
objected. *‘A party’s real gold.” 

“Tl admit it glitters, but lots of things 
glitter,’ was Jonas’s parting shot. “Be 
sure and tell me about it afterward.” 

“Sure I will,” said Eddie. 

Despite old Jonas’s attempted consola- 
tion, Eddie, when he reached home, was 
still as despondent as ever. With shining 
eyes his mother watched him as he took his 
seat at the table. The invitation had come 
and lay hidden under his napkin. He took 
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his seat looking sullen and ugly, and then: they were to take. ‘ You’re going to take 
“Oh, Mother, oh, Dad, look!” he shrieked Ida Jones, aren’t you?” he asked Tom, try- 
in an ecstasy of joy. ‘I’m invited, too.” ing hard to seem disinterested, yet with a 

‘“How nice,” exclaimed his mother, new warmth in his heart from a 
as if it were an entire surprise to her. sense of comradeship. 


“Yep,” replied Tom care- 
lessly, “T told her about 
it this afternoon.” 
“And I’m going to 
take Carrie Wallace,” 
chimed in Dick. “I 
didn’t have to ask 
her. She asked me 
this afternoon what 
time I was coming 
for her.” 

There was not 
much enlightenment 
for Eddie in either 
of his brothers’ 
answers. Had he 
only known the 
truth, they, too, had 

suffered from the pangs 
of bashfulness and had 
been as puzzled as he 
as to the best method 
of procedure. They, 
too, had arrived at the 
same conclusion that 
Eddie now _ reached 
and had privately 
sought their mother’s 
advice. Eddie waited 
until his brothers had 


“Of course,” said Mr. Randall, 
casting a searching glance at his 
wife to see if she had brought it 
about. 

_ Eddie’s hands trembled so in 
his excitement and joy that he 
could hardly open the envelop. , 
He read the contents to him- a ) g 








hgh 
self, blushing vividly at the A> 


last line. 

“Who are you to take?” 
questioned Tom curiously. 
‘*Whom,” corrected his 

mother. 

“Eddie’s got a girl, 
Eddie’s got a girl,” 
Richard began tauntingly, 
but a sharp glance from 
his father quickly silenced 
him. 

‘She’s asked me_ to 
call for Floribel Finch,” 
stammered Eddie, blush- 
ing again as he mentioned 
the name of his divinity. 

Ever since Floribel 
had moved into the 
house next door, he had 
worshiped her, though 
from afar. He was sure 
she was the very prettiest gone out into the yard 
little girl he had ever seen. to play, and his father 
Though they were in the om, i had left the room. 
same room at school, and , “Mother,” he said, 
she had been in attendance “how am I going to ask 
now for several weeks, he Floribel?”’ 
had exchanged hardly a “You see her every day 
dozen words with her. To at school,” his mother 
escort her to a party was far suggested; ‘‘why don’t you 
beyond any heights his ambi- ask her there?” 
tion had reached. He thus far ‘I don’t want to do that,” 
had never even dared to walk he faltered. ‘The fellows 
home from school with her and might tease me about it.” 
carry her books, as some of .the ‘‘Why not write her a note, 


other boys did. And now, oh joy, , and I will mail it for you 
he was to take her to the party! tonight?” 
Suddenly a new fear smote “What’ll I say?” 
him. How was he ever to “Get a pen and ink, and 
muster up courage to ask her I'll help you with it.” 
to go with him? It was a mo- ’ . So Eddie, at his mother’s 
Whenever Eddie was off by : : as 
mentous problem. He won- Sissel oll dhcendhs thet day dictation, wrote: 
dered how his brothers had — nd the next. he took Floribel's Dear Floribel: May I call for 


' ‘ oa ° note from his pocket and read A 
gone about inviting the girls andl tewenid it you about half- past seven on 








‘ 


“Let's take the railroad-track,” said Floribel, ‘it's shorter.” ‘* Yes,” said Eddie, “it’s shorter.” He would much 


have preferred going around the other way. It was hard work for him to walk on the railroad-ties. But 
the spirit of gallantry was his. If Floribel had wanted to walk up the creek, he would have gone 
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Friday evening and take to the party at 


Mrs. Wilson’s? 

“How'll I sign it?’’ he questioned, as he 
laboriously finished the note, after rejecting 
three sheets because he felt that the writing 
was not up to his usual standard. 

“ Anyway you like,” his mother called out 
as she was summoned to the kitchen for a 
consultation with Maggie. 

After a few minutes of painful delibera- 
tion, Eddie wrote, ‘* Your true little friend,” 
and sealed it up without waiting to show it 
to his mother. 

For the next four days, until the night of 
the party, Eddie lived in a whirl of excite- 
ment. For two whole days he did not ge 
near old Jonas. He just hung around the 
house, waiting eagerly for an answer to his 
note. What if she had not received it? 
What if she replied that she was not going, 
ar that she had another escort? Though 
each day he saw Floribel at school, they 
exchanged no conversation on the subject. 
From her self-conscious air, whenever he 
was in the vicinity, he was almost certain 
she must have received his note, yet he did 
not dare to ask. At last, two days before 
the party, her answer came. Eddie was 
thankful that his brothers had_ finished 
their breakfasts and disappeared before 
the postman arrived. Only he and his 
mother were at the table when he received 
the note, which read: 


you 


Miss Floribel Finch accepts with Plesure Master 
Eddie Randall’s Invitashun for Friday evening. 


Somehow Eddie felt vaguely disanpointed 
in the missive’s impersonality. He had 
hoped that his statement that he was her 
true little friend would bring a similarly 
responsive answer. 

“Ts Floribel going with you?” his mother 
asked. 

“Yes’m,”’ he answered, but he did not 
offer to show her Floribel’s note. He felt 
that it was too precious even for mother’s 
eyes to see. Whenever he was off by him- 
self all through that day and the next, he 
took the note from his pocket and read and 
reread it. In the schoolroom, too, more 
often than usual, he found his eyes turning 
toward Floribel’s golden curls. She was no 
longer just the girl next door; she was the 
goddess who had condescended to go to 
the party with him. 

And for once he kept a secret from old 
Jonas. Though he told his comrade that 
he had been invited to the party and that 
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he was going, he said never a word about 
taking Floribel, for thus does love intrude 
itself rudely between the understanding 
and friendship of men. 

When Friday night came—and never a 
night so long in coming—promptly at half- 
past seven Eddie presented himself at the 
Finches’ front door and rang the bell, his 
heart palpitating wildly. 

‘Come in and sit down,” said Mr. Finch. 
‘Floribel will be down in a moment.” 

Eddie seated himself on the edge of the 
sofa; Mr. Finch went on reading his paper, 
paving no attention to him. Eddie tried 
to think of something to say for politeness’ 
sake but failed. So he just sat there fidget- 
ing nervously. 

By and by down came Floribel escorted 
by her mother, her golden curls freshly 
done, her starched white skirts standing 
out stiffly from her white stockings, a won- 
derful blue cape covering her shoulders, 
and a great bow of ribbon of the same hue 
adorning her hair, to Eddie’s eyes the most 
wonderful vision he had ever seen.. 

Mindful of his manners, he got up as 
they entered the room and stood there far 
too embarrassed for words. 

‘Mv, how nice you both look,” said Mrs. 
Finch. ‘Now run along, children, so you 
won't be late.”’ 

With the width of the sidewalk between 
them, the two marched up the street, both 
too painfully self-conscious to attempt 
conversation. Not a word did either of 
them utter till they reached the corner of 
Wood Street. 

“Let’s take the railroad-track,”’ 
Floribel, ‘‘it’s shorter.” 

“Yes,” said Eddie, ‘it’s shorter.” 

He would much have preferred going 
around the other way. It was hard work 
for him to walk on the railroad-ties. He 
took a long step with one leg and a short 
one with the other. He had to watch his 
feet constantly to keep from stumbling. 
But the spirit of gallantry was his. If 
Floribel had wanted to walk up the creek, 


said 


he would have gone. Together they 
started up the tracks. 
“Tsn’t the moon pretty tonight?” said 


Floribel. 

Up till that moment Eddie had forgotten 
there was a moon. He gazed upward, his 
lame foot caught on a tie, he stumbled, 
tried vainly to regain his balance, and 
crashed full length on the ties. 

Floribel stood aghast at her courtier’s 
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mishap. His hands all soiled and bruised, 
Eddie, overcome with confusion, scrambled 
to his feet. Though he had twisted his 
lame leg painfully, he set his teeth and said 
nothing about it. 

“Oh,” shrilled 
your pants!” 

Sure enough, right across the knee of 
his best trousers was a great gaping tear. 
His stocking under it, too, was torn and 
the bare flesh showed through. The pain 
of his aching limb was forgotten in the 
tragedy of this new catastrophe. 

What should he do about it? He was 
tempted to leave Floribel right where she 
stood and to go home as fast as he could. 
How was it possible for him to go to the 
party with that great gaping tear? Every 
one would look at it, and the boys would 
laugh—yes, and the girls, too. Yet he felt 
he must go on. He could not leave Floribel 
there alone. 

“Come on,”’ he said almost gruffly. 

“You're sure you didn’t hurt yourself 
when you fell?” asked Floribel. Her first 
feeling had been one of vexation at her 
cavalier for his awkwardness, but that 
quickly passed. Naturally a kind-hearted 
little girl, she really was concerned about 
his mishap, and, besides, she had made up 
her mind weeks ago that she liked Eddie 
Randall very much, his standing in the 
schoolroom compelling her admiration. 

“Naw, I’m not hurt. That’s nothing. 
I often fall,’ protested Eddie, determined 
to put on as brave a front as possible before 
his lady-love. 

Timidly Floribel’s hand reached out and 
seized his and silently they trudged down 
the tracks together. In the new joy of 
feeling her fingers clasped in his, Eddie for 
the moment forgot his woes, almost forgot 
that his pants—his best pants—were torn. 
He was having his first experience with 
that eternal sympathy of woman—the 
needed hand reached out so silently, so 
tenderly, and oh, so often, to help us men- 
folk over the rough, cruel places in life’s 
path. The very touch of Floribel’s fingers 
brought sweet comfort to him and filled 
him with an unwonted sense of peace and 
happiness. 

No further word was spoken between 
them until they turned in at the Wilsons’ 
gate. As the lights of the house, all pre- 


Floribel, ‘you've torn 


pared for the party, loomed up before them, 
the vexatious problem in Floribel’s mind 
found voice. 


to Tell 


“What are you going to do about your 
pants?” she questioned timidly. 

“Pooh! I don’t mind a little thing like 
that,’ replied Eddie, made valorous by the 
sympathetic touch of her soft fingers. 

But he did mind—very much. It was 
one thing to say courageous things out there 
in the dark. It was quite another thing to 
face a merry crowd all in their best in the 
brilliantly lighted rooms—to face them with 
a ragged tear clear across the knee of his 
trousers. Fortunately in the bustle of 
arriving guests no one noticed his plight. 
He hung his cap on the hat-rack and slunk 
into the living-room where he hastened to 
find a seat on the sofa. He discovered after 
some experimenting that if he sat with one 
knee crossed over the other, no one could 
see the tear. So there he sat in a stiff, 
uncomfortable attitude. 

Floribel, too, found that in the midst of 
the merry throng things took on a different 
aspect. Though she felt sorry for Eddie, she 
did not feel brave enough to stick by his 
side. She was afraid everybody would 
laugh at his torn trousers. She went up- 
stairs to lay off her cloak and when she 
came down sought a corner of the room as 
far distant as possible from Eddie. Though 
occasionally she cast a shy glance in his 
direction, she kept carefully away from 
him all the evening. She could not endure 
the thought of hearing her own particular 
cavalier jeered at. 

Meanwhile, Eddie just sat there, care- 
fully keeping his legs crossed. 

“Come on, Eddie,” said Mrs. Wilson, 
“we're going to play post-office. Don’t 
you want to play?” 

“No’m,” said Eddie. 
here.” 

So all the long evening Eddie sat there 
on the sofa all by himself. His legs grew 
stiff and painful, but he did not dare move 
them. One foot went to sleep, and he was 
in an agony of discomfort, but more than 
anything he dreaded discovery of his mis- 
hap: so, somehow, he managed to endure it, 
The other guests, with all the thoughtless. 
ness of youth, paid little attention to him, 
being intent on their own pleasures. 

About ten o’clock Mrs. Wilson threw 
open the doors into the dining-room. 

“Come on, boys and girls,” she said; 
“it’s time for refreshments. Get your 
partners.” 

Eddie sat there aghast at the announce- 
ment. After all his pains to conceal his 
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All the long evening Eddie sat there on the sofa all by himself. His legs grew stiff and painful, but he did not 


dare move them. One foot went to sleep, and he was in an agony of discomfort, but more than any- 
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plight, discovery now seemed inevitable. 
He felt he just could not get up now and go 
out to the dining-room with the others. 
But what about Floribel? He had brought 
her there. He would be expected to take 
her out for refreshments. As he looked 
about for her, he saw her merrily flitting 
into the dining-room with another couple. 
She had not even waited for him. Well, 
now, certainly he would not go into the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Wilson, busy with serving her 
guests, did not note his absence from the 
room. As he sat there he could hear the 
shouts and laughter that came as the 
mottoes were pulled apart and the paper 
caps donned. A great lump rose in his 
throat. Parties were no fun. He wished 
he had not come. Old Jonas had been right 
about it. He would have had a much 
better time if he had stayed at home. He 
took advantage of the absence of every 
one from the room to stretch his legs, 
hastily crossing them again every time he 
thought he heard any One coming. 

He heard the clatter of spoons as the ice- 
cream was passed. Ice-cream—and he 
was not getting any of it! He decided to 
slip quietly out and go home. He rose to 
his feet and then sat down again. No, he 
didn’t dare to try that. Some one would 
be sure to hear him, and he would be dis- 
covered. And there was Floribel, too. He 
must wait and take her home. So he sat 
there, alone, wretched, miserable, a pathetic 
little figure on the great sofa. 

By and by the other children came 
trooping back. No one seemed to have 
missed him and he felt sadly glad of it. 
Mrs. Wilson spied him still sitting on the 
sofa and could not recall having served 
him with any supper. 

“Why, Eddie Randall,” she said, “I 
don’t believe you had any ice-cream.” 

“T didn’t want any,” he said solemnly, 
his words almost choking him. If she 
said another word to him, he felt that 
he was going to cry and be disgraced 
forever. 

Something in his face warned Mrs. Wilson 
of his state of mind, and she forbore to 
question him further. Anyhow, she re- 
membered, the ice-cream was all gone. It 
was Eddie’s own fault if he had had none. 
Besides, she must see to the dancing. 





to Tell 


As eleven o'clock came, the girls began 
slipping out of the room in groups of two 
and three to get their coats up-stairs, the 
boys following a little later as far as the 
hall. Eddie waited till the last and followed 
a group of boys out. He felt safer now. 
Probably in the dimmer light of the hall 
no one would notice his pants. By the 
time he got his cap and reached the foot 
of the staircase at least half of the couples 
had said their adieux and departed. One 
by one the girls came down and joined 
their escorts. Last in line, he stood there 
waiting for Floribel. Finally every one 
had gone but him. Mrs. Wilson and her 
niece came down the stairs together. 

“Waiting to say good night?” Mrs. 
Wilson called out, as she spied the solitary 
little figure at the foot of the stairs. 

“No’m,” said Eddie truthfully, rather 
than politely, “I’m waiting for Floribel.” 

“Why, she left long ago,” said Mrs. 
Wilson’s niece. ‘She went home with 
your brother Tom and Carrie Wallace.” 

In a daze of despair Eddie left the Wilson 
house. Miserable, despondent, bitter to- 
ward all the world, he trudged home alone 
along the railroad tracks. Why, oh, why 
had he ever gone to the party? Old Jonas 
was right. Parties weren’t gold. He had 
not had any fun at all. He had not even 
had any of the ice-cream. And Floribel— 
probably Floribel would never speak to him 
again, would never want to see him ever 
again. He had disgraced her and himself 
forever. 

As he entered the house just behind his 
brothers, it was with great relief he heard 
Dad say: ‘‘You boys hustle right up- 
stairs to bed. You’ve stayed up late enough 
as it is. We'll talk about the party to- 
morrow.” 

He was glad there were no explanations 
to make that evening. He was glad that 
even mother, as she kissed him good night, 
seemed to take it for granted that he had 
had a good time. It was all too terrible, 
too distressing to talk about to any one. 

At breakfast the next morning he let his 
brothers do all the talking. In the after- 
noon, as usual, he went to see old Jonas. 

“And how was the party?” old Jonas 
asked. “You remember you promised to 
tell me all about it.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Eddie. 


Another “Limpy” story, According to Code, will appear in an early issue. 
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The man who has faith. says science 
today. has a means of tapping a 
wonderful store of reserve energy 
which is latent in us all; the man 
who has lost faith —in himself, in 
and especially in the Al- 
n ghty who needs to “buck up 
we say 1s lacking in that 


other 


very important dynamic 
torce which faith 
alone can supply. It's 
a very interesting 
subject this study 
of the physical 
and _ psychologi- 
cal aspects of 
faith, and it is 
discussed quite 
fully by Mr, 
Bruce in this ar- 
ticle You will 
want to read it 
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Religion and the Larger Self 


By H. Addi 


Author of **The Fears of Child 


NE evening a good many years 
ago a young English medical 
man left the hospital with which 
he was connected to take a stroll 

through the streets of London. He had no 
definite objective, his sole idea being to 
divert his mind after a hard day’s work. 
As he walked, he noticed a crowd thronging 
into a large building, and out of curiosity 
he joined it. -He found that ‘a revival- 


meeting was in progress—but it was not a 
revival-meeting of the usual! inflammatory 
type. Instead of luridly depicting the sad 
fate of those who enlist under the devil’s 
banner, the revivalist, the famous Dwight 
L. Moody, put his emphasis on the love 
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and goodness of God, and the happiness 
that would come through serving Him by 
good works for one’s fellow men. 

The sermon he heard that night pro- 
foundly affected the young medical man. 
He walked back to his hospital pondering 
the preacher’s words. In the days that 
followed he thought of them often. Finally 
he came to the decision to leave London 
and go to some out-of-the-way part of the 
world, where he could help in bringing to 
men both health and knowledge of God. 

With this end in view, he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Royal National 
Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. His first 
task was to establish a medical mission 
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among the fishermen of the North Sea. 
Having accomplished this successfully, he 
turned to a far more difficult undertaking. 

Beyond the Atlantic stretched a long 
region of coastal country, rocky, barren, 
desolate, barricaded much of the year by 
ice and fog. Here, seemingly forgotten by 
the rest of mankind, lived simple folk 
subject, like all of us, to accident and 
disease, but virtually without medical help 
of any sort. Word of the sore need of 
these Labrador people came to England, 
and to meet it the young doctor sailed 
from Yarmouth Harbor one fine spring 
morning. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed, 
and he still is working among the Labrador 
people. Winter and summer, by ship and by 
dog-sled, he covers a medical beat two 
thousand miles long. Again and again he 
has endangered his life to save the lives of 
others. His courage, his vigor, his tire- 
lessness are proverbial among the people 
for whom he toils. And these same qualities 
have helped to carry his name—the name of 
Wilfred Grenfell—throughout the civilized 
world. 

Often one hears it said—perhaps you 
yourself have said—that it is a most 
fortunate thing for Grenfell and for his 
Labrador patients that he is a man of iron 
constitution. Assuredly only the most 
robust of men could stand the strain that 
Doctor Grenfell constantly puts on himself. 
But has it ever occurred to you that pos- 
sibly his ability to do as much as he does is 
largely a result of his religious ardor, of his 
firm belief in God, and his passionate desire 
to be of service to others? 

In my own mind, indeed, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that sincere religious 
conviction has this dynamic influence, 
helping men to grow, not only in moral, but 
also in mental and physical strength. I 
base this belief partly on facts of every-day 
observation and partly on certain scientitic 
discoveries. Especially do I base it on the 
discovery that there is in every man a fund 
of surplus energy, which ordinarily is not 
drawn upon, but which might be utilized 
freely and habitually to great advantage. 

For knowledge of this important truth, 
the far-reaching significance of which is 
only now beginning to be appreciated, we 
are chiefly indebted to two American 
psychologists, William James and Boris 
Sidis, who arrived at the principle of 
surplus energy at about the same time, but 
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working quite independently of each other. 
The statement in which Professor James 
voiced his findings—and a statement which 
still is widely misunderstood-—may well be 
in part repeated here: 

“It is evident that our organism has 
stored up reserves of energy that are 
ordinarily not called upon, but that may be 
called upon; deeper and deeper strata of 
combustible or explosible material, dis- 
continuously arranged, but ready for use 
by any one who probes so deep, and repair- 
ing themselves by rest as well as do the 
superficig] strata. Most of us continue 
living unnecessarily near our surface... . 

“Of course there are limits; the trees 
don’t grow into the sky. But the plain 
fact remains that men the world over 
possess amounts of resource which only 
very exceptional individuals push to their 
extremes of use. But the very same indi- 
vidual, pushing his energies to their 
extreme, may in a vast number of cases 
keep the pace up day after day, and find 
no ‘reaction’ of a bad sort, so long as 
decent hygienic conditions are preserved .. . 

“In rough terms, we may say that a 
man who energizes below his normal 
maximum fails by just so much to profit 
by his chance at life; and that a nation 
filled with such men is inferior to a nation 
run at higher pressure. The problem is, 
then, how can men be trained up to their 
most useful pitch of energy? And how can 
nations make such training accessible to 
all their sons and daughters?”’ 

I’rom the time of this utterance until the 
day of his death, little more than three years 
later, Professor James was frequently and 
sometimes vehemently accused of preaching 
a gospel of overstrain. He may have used 
certain phrases that gave some color to the 
accusation, but in reality overstrain was 
far from his thoughts. He believed that 
there were conditions which, being complied 
with, would enable all men to work more 
efficiently and with less eijort than is the 
case with most men now; conditions, 
indeed, which would enable them to come 
closer to achieving all the possibilities of 
their being. 

Thus regarded, the questions that con- 
clude the passages just quoted become of 
great practical significance. For myself, 
I am persuaded that it even now is possible 
to answer them with considerable definite- 
ness, and to insist for one thing that in 
proportion as men become truly religious- 
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minded they enjoy read- 
ier access to the re- 
sources latent in their 
larger selfhood, the self- 
hood which includes the 
subconscious as well as 
the conscious aspects of 
human personality. In 
this, moreover, I see 
additional meaning to 
the religious - instinct 
which, as demonstrated 
by anthropological re- 
search, God has implanted in 
every man. This instinct is 
given to man, not for ethical rea- 
sons alone, but as an aid in his 
greater energization. 

Looking at the matter a little 
more closely, it is possible to add that the 
fundamental elements in true religious- 
mindedness—faith and a fervent longing 
to perform good works—may operate singly 
or in combination as liberators of excess 
energy. For that matter, faith in anything, 
whether it be faith in God, faith in some 
amulet or charm, or faith in a fellow man, 
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of the wondertul life the man 
has lived. a life based on an old 
promise— If ye have faith...” 
—which science today declares 
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may in emergencies 
liberate energy in such 
amounts as to produce 
results that are almost 
incredible. It is in this 
way, for example, that 
persons thought to be 
doomed to lifelong in- 
validism often are re- 
stored completely to 
health. And, even in 
the treatment of disease 
in general, the element 

of faith, through summoning 

into action the reserve powers 
of the organism, frequently plays 
a decisive part in effecting a cure. 

This is the reason that all com- 
petent physicians endeavor to se- 
cure and retain the confidence, or faith, of 
their patients. They know that as faith 
grows the efficacy of their drugs increases. 
It is also the reason that some physicians, 
having discovered that drugs are quite 
without curative effect on sundry diseases— 
functional nervous and mental disorders— 
have during recent years begun to treat 
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these diseases by psychological instead of 
medical methods. Differing from one an- 
other in technique, and even in principle, 
the new methods have this in common: 
they make a strong appeal to the patient’s 
imagination and thus tend to create an 
attitude of “confident expectation”; that 
is, an attitude of faith. 

That the result of this arousal of faith is 
indeed a surging up of latent energy, with 
consequent benefit to health, is evinced by 
the statements of patients who have been 
cured by psychological practitioners. Many 
of them speak as though they clearly recog- 
nize that their whole personality has been 
enlarged. Thus we find one patient declaring 
to the physician who had successfully cured 
her of a nervous trouble by “suggestion”’ 
scientifically applied: “Were I to fill this 
entire sheet with expressions of the gratitude 
which wells up from my inmost heart, it 
would be only a beginning of what I feel. 
Surely the darkness of the world has been 
dispelled since this new light has illuminated 
my soul, and I feel that this wondrous light 
will never fail me. It were vain to attempt 
to thank you for this wonderful trans- 
formation.” 

And, in a statement to the same phy- 
sician, one of the most eminent of psycholog- 
ically trained medical men, another patient 
says: “Next to the gladness at my own 
transformation, I am _ rejoiced at the 
wonderful transformation that has come to 
my dear friend from your treatment. She 
writes me most enthusiastically of her 
steady and even progress toward the goal of 
perfect health, of her strength to take up the 
home duties which had been so burdensome 
and which she now finds a delight in doing, 
and of her husband’s and friends’ joy in 
the transformation that has been wrought 
in her.” 

A third patient, cured by another expert 
in the psychological treatment of nervous 
disorders, similarly testifies: “Something 
has happened to me—I have a new point of 
view. I don’t know what has changed me 
all at once. It is as if scales had fallen from 
my eyes. I see things differently. You 
have given me life, and you have given me 
something to fill it with. I owe you what is 
worth far more than life itself, namely: the 
desire to live.”’ 

If faith in a fellow man can thus evoke 
curative upsurgings of latent energy, it is 
reasonable to infer that the same result, in 
still greater measure, will develop from 


faith in a being infinitely superior to man. 
The records of every religious —— 
prove that such is the case. By faith i 
God bodily disease has been conquered in 
countless instances, even after skilled 
physicians have declared recovery impos- 
sible. And, in like manner, in the case of 
moral diseases, the awakening of religious 
faith has produced miracles of reform, with 
accompanying manifestations of mental 
and physical energy which the reformed 
dipsomaniac, morphinomaniac, or libertine 
has never been suspected of possessing. 
Let any one who seeks concrete confirmation 
of this read such books as Professor James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” and 
Harold Begbie’s ‘“‘Twice-Born Men.” He 
will find there all the evidence he needs to 
satisfy him that faith in God, taken by 
itself, is a marvelous key wherewith to 
gain access to the hidden resources of the 
human ego. 

But, be it noted, faith in God usually does 
not operate by itself. On the contrary, it is, 
as a rule, reenforced by the second basic 
element in true religious-mindedness, the 
desire to be of service to other men. It 
again is possible to demonstrate on scien- 
tifically acceptable grounds that this desire 
is a powerful excitant of energy that is 
morally, mentally, and physically helpful 
to the individual. In fact, it makes for 
improved health all round, if only for the 
reason that it keeps a person’s thoughts 
from becoming self-centered. 

Ask any medical man who has made a 
special study of the ‘“nervousness”’ that 
is so much in evidence today, and he will 
tell you that in the vast majority of cases 
it is directly caused by undue preoccupation 
with thoughts of self, The “nervous 
dyspeptic”’ suffers from dyspepsia simply 
because he can not—or, rather, wil! not- 
fix his attention on something besides the 
workings of his precious stomach. The man 
afflicted with “nervous insomnia’—and 
this means nearly every person who is a 
chronic insomniac—prevents himself from 
sleeping by morbidly dwelling on the evils 
he fancies will befall him through wake- 
fulness. In this way he gradually works 
himself into a state of anxious dread that 
effectually banishes sleep. The sufferer 
from neurasthenic aches and pains has 
these aches and pains for no other reason 
than that he persists in paying overatten- 
tion to sensations which otherwise would 
not trouble him at all. 
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In one way or an- 
other, in short, the 
‘nervous invalid” is 
a victim of what may 
be termed “ingrowing 
thoughts.” He needs 
to have his mind di- 
verted to some interest 
outside himself, and so 


absorbing that he will cease 


to think about himself. All 
competent modern special- 
ists in the treatment of 
nervous maladies recognize 
the truth of this. And, 
accordingly, in addition to 
making use of the thera- 
peutic power of ‘“sugges- 
tion,” they study their 
patients with a view to in- 


teresting them in some congenial vocation or 
avocation. In proportion as they succeed in 
externalizing the patients’ thoughts, and in 
providing them with pleasurable occupation, 
they not merely cure them of their: nervous 
troubles, but enable them to work with sur- 
prisingly little effort, and to unexpectedly good 


effect. 


Here we touch on another point of great 
significance in the present ‘connection. Re- _ that there is in religion something which makes possible 
peated experiments by some of the world’s Gen spin aneees 
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leading physiologists 
have made it certain 
that when a man is 
pleasurably occupied all 
the processes of his 
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Professor William James. 
the American psychol- 
ogist. who advanced the 
theory that in every indi- 
vidual is stored up an 
energy reserve which is 
seldom tapped. but which 
should be habitually 
drawn upon. This theory 
has been misinterpreted as 
a doctrine of overstrain 
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Testimony as to the great physical benefits of faith are 







forthcoming even from the medical profession. Dr. James 
J. Putnam, one of the country's leading neurologists, asserts 
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physical organism function more smoothly 
and energetically than when he is occupied 
withsomething that is indifferent or distaste- 
fultohim. His digestion goes on more regu- 
larly, his food is assimilated better, there is 
greater sureness in the elimination of waste 
products, the circulation of his blood is 
improved. As a result he enjoys better 
physical health, and, owing to the enrich- 
ment of the blood-supply on which his brain 
depends for nourishment, his mind also 
works more efficiently in every respect. He 
is able to reason better, to concentrate his 
attention better, and to remember better. 
Besides which, it has been observed that a 
man has more resistive power against 
fatigue when he undertakes work which is 
exceptionally interesting to him; work, that 
is to say, which creates in him a pleasurable 
emotional state. 

This is why men of genius, though 
proverbially hard workers, are among the 
longest-lived of men, statistical investiga- 
tions showing that their span of life averages 
twelve or thirteen years longer than that 
of the ordinary man. Their work is so 
engrossing to them that it excludes disease- 
creating thoughts of self, prevents them 
from feeling fatigue, and at the same time 
occupies them so pleasurably as to stimulate 
their vital functions and bring about a 
greater energizing in general. To put it 
otherwise, interest, like faith, is a prime 
means of bringing into play man’s subcon- 
scious powers, of tapping his fund of surplus 
energy. 

When, therefore, interest and faith are 
conjoined—and especially when the faith 
is faith in God, and the interest is interest 
in work motivated by intense desire to be 
of some real use in the world—it would 
surely seem to follow that there should be a 
marked augmentation of ability to work well 
and to work hard without detriment to 
health. Nay, because of the satisfaction 
and happiness experienced through work 
done under such conditions, there should be 
a positive improvement of health, with 
greater likelihood of retaining throughout 
life mental vigor and the buoyant spirit of 
youth. That these results actually flow 
from sincere religious conviction is, I 
submit, strikingly indicated by, for example, 
the case of Doctor Grenfell. There is 
nlenty of testimony to the fact that the 
work which Grenfell does, despite its 
arduous and dangerous character, is a source 
of great and constant pleasure to him. To 





quote the words of a keen observer, Norman 
Duncan, who studied Doctor Grenfell at 
close range amid the bergs and reefs of 
Labrador: 

“*Why,’ I exclaimed to him, ‘you seem 
to like this sort of life!’ 

“We were aboard the mission steamer, 
bound north under full steam and all sail. 
He had been in feverish haste to reach the 
northern harbors, where, as he knew, the 
sick were waiting for his coming. The fair 
wind, the rush of the little steamer on her 
way, pleased him. 

““Oh,’ said he, somewhat impatiently, 
‘I’m not a martyr... . It’s been jolly 
good fun!’” 

Of course, not everybody, however relig- 
ious-minded, would find equal pleasure in 
the kind of work Doctor Grenfell is doing, 
for people differ in natural aptitudes and 
inclinations. But the point is that, whatever 
the character of the work men and women 
undertake, it will be as pleasurable to them 
as Grenfell’s work is to him, and they will 
be energized as he has been energized, 
provided there is the same stimulus of 
religious faith and self-forgetting passion 
for service. But the religious faith must be 
real, deep, ardent; must not be, in the terse 
phraseology of William James, a “dull 
habit.” And the ideal of service must be 
stedfastly maintained. 

It would be possible, but tedious to the 
reader, to cite from the literature of biog- 
raphy and autobiography instance after 
instance to bear out my contention. Such 
names as those of Gladstone, Phillips 
Brooks, Henry Drummond, “Chinese” 
Gordon rise instantly to mind. But, after 
all, one need not look beyond the lives of 
one’s neighbors for proof of the theory 
here advanced—the theory, to repeat, that 
the more faith a man has in God and the 
more he is impelled by altruistic sentiments, 
the greater will be the likelihood of his 
displaying exceptional mental and physical 
as well as moral vigor. 

I am happy to be able to quote the opin- 
ions of eminent thinkers to whom I recently 
stated my belief in the dynamic influence of 
religion. Here, however, I have space for 
only two such quotations. 

President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, 
of Harvard, says: ‘‘Good-will seems to 
me to have an energizing effect on most 
men and women; and there are some 
religious convictions which contribute to 
develop good-will and to give it effect. 
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Such is the command, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ So is Micah’s question, 
‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ These war times 
emphasize the energizing effect of the 
sentence, ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’”’ 

And from a statement made to me by one 
of America’s foremost neurologists, Doctor 
James J. Putnam, formerly professor of 
nervous diseases in the Harvard Medical 
School, I quote: ‘‘You ask my opinion as 
to the ‘dynamic value of religion’; that is, 
as to whether in my judgment religion has 
any peculiar or specific power to bring 
out men’s latent capacities for work, or in 
the way of endurance and the overcoming 
of obstacles. I think you are right in your 
belief that religion has this power. 

“One is indeed tempted to say: ‘This 
must be so; for what is religion but the 
instinctive attempt to find the motive of 
motives, the obligation of obligations? 
It is so; for have not vast numbers of per- 
sons of every sort and station—learned and 
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unlearned, soldiers, statesmen, and day- 
laborers—declared that without this incen- 
tive they could never have endured or 
accomplished what they did?’ . 

“‘We should all of us, I believe, have 
recognized and been able to rejoice, to our 
good fortune, in the energizing influence of 
religion which some men have felt in such 
full measure, were it not that the scientific 
habit of our day has imposed on many of 
us a skepticism based on an undue dread 
of accepting the testimony of intuition, 
even of races and nations, as of evidential 
value. We are too science-ridden, and realize 
too little that science has its limitations 
and that intuition has its rights.” 

But, as it has been my effort to show, 
science itself—through its demonstration 
of the beneficent physiological and mental 
consequences of faith, interest, and pleasur- 
able emotional states—bears involuntary 
witness to the energizing power of religion. 
Not in the hereafter only, but in the world 
of earthly effort and conflict does God 
substantially reward the man or woman 
who trusts in Him and cleaves resolutely 
to the ideal of laboring for the welfare of 
others. 


The House in Order 


By George A. Gordon, D.D. 


Pastor Old South Church, Boston 


“ GET thy house in order: for thou shalt die and 
WO not live.”” Such was the prophetic word to 
the King of Judah. ‘Set thy house in order: 
for thou shalt live and not die.’’ This is the 
prophetic word to the American family today. 
Order means life on all the levels of existence, 
physical, intellectual, spiritual; order is indeed 
heaven’s first law, and life is the issue of obedience. 
If Hezekiah had been a better housekeeper, he 
might have averted the sickness that threatened 
him with premature death. 


One great characteristic of our time is the appli- 
cation of science to life. We see that we must regu- 
late living by exact knowledge, where that knowl- 
edge is attainable. The advance of pure science 
has been followed by an equally amazing advance 
of applied science. Good housekeeping is a branch 
of applied science, a vital branch from which we 
may expect, in due season, the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. 


_ The well-ordered house is a center of intellectual 
interest. Reading, the exchange of ideas, wit, 
humor, honor, and clean mirth are its chief amuse- 
ments. No later school can compensate for the 
blank left in the intellect by the mindless home. 


_ Religion lives in the homes of men. The Chris- 
tian religion began in the home of Mary and Joseph 


and Jesus in Nazareth. The religion of Jesus is 
the chief influence that has lifted the Christian 
family to its admitted superiority; this religion 
is insight into the heart of family life and the 
grace that disposes the will to follow the highest 
vision. 


The Christian home takes pessimism out of the 
heart. Human love, sanctioned by civil law and 
lifted to its highest glory through the sense of the 
infinite love, is the ever-flowing fountain of delight 
and hope. One who came to his home late, who 
used to sing with Campbell, 


“The weary bird blown o’er the deep 
Would sooner quit the shore, 
Than I would cross the gulf again 

That time has brought me o’er,”’ 


confesses that his good home has converted him to 
the joy of living. To retrace the footsteps hal- 
lowed by the richest and noblest companionships 
would be to double life upon itself in delight. The 
lyric sweetness in the heart of a well-ordered home, 
its soul and reward, runs thus: 


“Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun! 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run.” 
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Chioe suddenly sprang up, throwing impetuous arms about her mother. 
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HLOE had made her choice, had 

cast in her lot with her family. 

For them she had put away love 

and denied the deepest instinct 

of her being, and there was no hour in the 

bitter days that followed when she would 

not have done the same; yet never had she 

felt so alien to them, or so longed to get 

away. She could die for her family, but 

it was borne in upon her that she could not 
eternally live with them. 

The yacht became her hope now, her 
promise of escape, and she waited for the 
summons as she had once waited for Alex. 
The day it came, she flew about the house 
like a young whirlwind. A noisy Chloe 
was something new, and Mrs. Gage glowed 
with approval. 

“Chloe hasn’t had enough young life,’ 
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tave I not seen the righteous 


forsaken, nor Ais seed begging bread” 


Tompkins 
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the Gage way! 
Alex, Chloe's 
and her children did not look upon their’ constant 
because their fz athe rt, Se reno Gage 


y. including an excellent schooling which the now grown children had had at others’ expense. 
tory proceeds new evidences of it constantly appear. 
Mrs. Gage is the moving, militant spirit in a whole series of good works, but her greatest care, 
1 selfish prig and father of motherless little Billy, 
a room in the house of a wealthy Mrs. Cartaret to use as a studio for his work on a dramatic 
Between the young man and his affluent benefactress, 
and in a short time she promises to furnish him the money to put the play on “‘a 
but hardly spectacular, work in her step-uncle’s real-estate office, 
which enables her to devote her entire energies to the eugenics “‘ 


lens of little children, and they argued that, because of his life 

a debt it could never pay, even though recognition of his great services had 
ith the erection of a monument to his memory near his home 

benefactions to his famil 

this was the ‘‘Gage way,” and as thes 


| her mother a “ 
with intense indignation she tells Alex that she never wants to see 
) outspoken young man and his 
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Yh, I see your mother's fineness, but, for all that, she is the 
step-cousin, and while almost brutal in their directness, 
acceptance of both voluntary and 
had given his whole life to lightening the bur-* 
of devoted self. sacrifice, the world owed him—and them 

come shortly after the great reformer's death 
and had continued ever since in a multitude of substantial 


But 


though sheis blind to the 
is, through his 


a widow, a curiously genuine friendship 
s he wants it.”’ Sabra, tiring of 
gains (also by her mother’s help) the 
cause.’ But Chloe is differ- 


Chloe, the youngest child, house-manager, and ministe ring ange! to little Billy. She passionately adores the father 
has never seen and vaguely senses that the others of her family have either unconsciously or designedly allowed his high 
become but the mz alk for their own self-seeking. Ww ith each new outcropping of ‘the family way,” she feels a 

ger desire to cry out in protest, but because she is ‘‘ just little Chioe at home" she restrains herself. Then, too, there is 
om and Chloe a delightfu! romance develops. But Alex sees the glaringness of the family fault and never 

but well-intentioned way, to tell Chloe of her people's shortcomings—and thus virtually confirms he1 

These criticisms, however, arouse Chloe's very great and very beautifu! family loyalty and some little 


grafter,’’ Chloe's righteous anger bursts into 


tardy and futile recriminations. 


she confided to Sabra. ‘‘We don’t realize 
how Billy has tied her down. I am so glad 
you can take him for her, dear. I should 
have loved to if I weren’t pledged to the 
Diet Kitchen.” 

Sabra looked up from a club register she 
was studying. “It is a pity his class stops,”’ 
she said. “If Lizzie were more willing—”’ 

“Well, she will have a good deal of work, 
with Chloe away,” Mrs. Gage admitted. 
‘ Besides, she isn’t kind to Billy—it wouldn't 
do. But I can nearly always take him 
after three. And he will be a nice rest for 
you, dear; you have done so much public 
work.” 

Sabra started to speak, but the sound of 
Chloe’s light feet on the stairs closed her 
lips. Presently she put away the register 
together with a bundle of time-tables that 
63 
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she had been looking over. ‘Pleasure 
seems so unimportant when you have put 
your shoulder to real work,” she said, 
rising. ‘‘I have called a special board 
meeting, mother; I may be kept late.” 

Mrs. Gage looked apprehensive. ‘‘Is it 
about putting on that dreadful play?” she 
asked, rather timidly. 

“*Paternity’ is a very great play,” 
Sabra began from a height, but went on 
more humanly, ‘‘and if it doesn’t go on 
under our auspices, the Medical or some 
other society will produce it.” 

“Well, dear, why not let them—”’ 

‘““A Eugenics Society can’t shirk the fun- 
damental truths,” Sabra interrupted. ‘ But, 
of course, the board will do as it thinks 
best; the chairman has no opinion.”” And 
she went out serene and unhurried, as one 
who runs big affairs must. 

It proved a stormy meeting, for one 
member had burned her copy of “ Pater- 
nity”? with the tongs, and another was for 
having it introduced into the public schools, 
and those who had children were inclined 
to snub those who had not, and only Sabra 
could have told from the beginning how 
they would vote. When the majority had 
realized that the play would turn the in- 
dispensable limelight on the Society, and 
the agitated minority had been silenced by 
a timely putting of the question, Sabra 
cleared the atmosphere with a piece of 
pleasant news. A number of Western 
clubs had expressed a desire to entertain a 
member of the Eugenics Society and hear 
something of its work. How the desire 
had risen, spontaneously, all over the West 
at once, could be explained only by the 
successful conference on the eighth and the 
resulting newspaper notices. 

“Though it is funny that they all saw 
them,” one member observed. Sabra 
tapped lightly for order. 

“The next business of the board is to 
select a representative,” she sail. Of 
course, she herself was instantly and unan- 
imously chosen, but she sat troubled and 
downcast before the tribute. ‘*There are 
reasons why I[ can not accept,” she told 
them. “I must beg you to put some one 
else in my place.” 

They would not hear of it, and, when 
they had backed their enthusiasm by an 
appropriation for traveling expenses, at 
last she lifted her fine head and put her 
hand to the plow. 

‘Work always means sacrifice,” she said. 


“It will not be easy for me to be away in 
June, but if you tell me to go, I can only 
obey.”’ ; 

‘Tam half afraid to let you go out to a 
suffrage state,” one member objected. 
“They will keep you and make a senator 
of you.” 

There was a laugh, but Sabra’s clear 
gaze, fixed on the speaker, seemed to 
widen and deepen. ‘Curious!’ she said. 
“This is the second time that prophecy 
has been made to me. Old Mr. Harper 
Lindsley made it, only a few weeks ago. 
‘Some day you will be in the United States 
Senate,’ he said to me.” 

“Well, I don’t see why—” one of them 
began. 

“Compared to some of the men who fill 
the high offices!” another added. It was 
a jest, of course, and they adjourned 
smiling, but all the way home Sabra’s eyes 
were lifted to some fair and distant pros- 
pect. 

With her latch-key, the look of down- 
cast trouble came out again. She went in 
heavily, pausing at the sitting-room door, 
that her bad news might precede her. 

Chloe was reading the evening paper to 
her mother, who lay back in her chair, 
resting tired eyes. On Chloe’s work-basket 
a pile of net and lace spoke of coming 
gaiety. Slippers and their new bows lay 
in her lap. One of these fell to the floor as 
Sabra’s atmosphere invaded the room. 

“Chloe, I am heart-broken,” Sabra_be- 
gan. ‘I can’t keep my word to you. I 
am the servant of my Society, and it has 
voted to send me West for a tour of the 
woman's clubs. What can I do?” 

“Now?” It was a cry of distress, out 
of all proportion to the threatened disap- 
pointment. 

Sabra became a little less pitiful. “Now 
is the only possible time. Later the club 
women will be scattered, and in the autumn 
there is too much to do here. I told them 
how hard it was for me to get away—in- 
deed, I flatly refused; but they would not 
let me off. And I could not expect them 
to put looking after Billy above spreading 
our work through the whole West. Could 
I, dear?” 

She was reasonable and, as always, right, 
but Chloe had turned a sudden hard red. 
“You have known you were going all the 
time!”’ she flung at her amazed sister, 
while Mrs. Gage sat speechless. Never in 
her shy and reverent life had she said cr 
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Of course she 
must be wrong; but for the moment it was 
the dreadful truth, and she would say it. 
“Vou’ve known it and planned it and 
brought it about, and it is as much pleasure 


thought anything like it. 


to you as the yacht is tome. You're just 
acting sorry!” And she ran out of the room. 
Sabra was not angry; only wounded, and 
persistently reasonable. “TI tried my best 
to get out of it,” she told her mother. “ But 
I really had no right to, and when they 
voted to pay my expenses, what could I 
do? Surely one’s work must come first!” 
“Certainly, dear!” Mrs. Gage was bolt 
upright, girded for active measures. “We 
will find a way. It is a great honor to you, 
Sabra.” 
Sabra put away honor. “Oh, if I can just 
get something done! And I shall 
study the suffrage question out 
there. I begin to feel, mother, 
that some of my time must 
go to that. I haven’t thor- 
oughly realized how necessary 
the vote is to my own work.” 
“Fine, dear!” But Mrs. 
Gage was only half attend- 
ing. “If I hadn’t promised 
the Diet Kitchen—but we 
will find something to do 
with Billy. Chloe is not 
going to miss her trip!” 
A moment later 
she started up. 
“Chloe!” she 
called. She 
had to call a 
second time 
before a door 
opened and 
a reluctant 


voice an- ) =... 
swered. “I’ve a 
thought of "tie 
what we can 

do!’’ Mrs. 


Gage was 
speaking up 
the stairs to 
the shadowy 
figure at the 
top. ‘Alice 
Murray — 

is down 
on her ie 
Long Island 
place, and you know 
how fond she is of Billy. 
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I'll ask her to take him for the month of 
June. Her Mary is so kind, and four chil- 
dren are really no more trouble than three. 
I'll call her up about it right now.” 

Chloe sat against a leafy wall, feeling 
again the sting of laughing words—‘ the 
Sereno Gage grandchild; he is dumped 
down here rather often. You know the 
family way!” 

“No, mother, no!” she exclaimed, so 
hotly that Mrs. Gage looked concerned. 

“It would be all right,” she insisted. 
“Alice was devoted to your father when she 
was a child. And Billy is such a good, rea- 
sonable, little fellow.” 

Alex’s voice was scorching Chloe now, 
“It’s a byword, it’s a joke, the Gage way!” 
She came forward into the light, feeling as 
though she lifted her hand to stab. 

“Mother, people criticise us for—ask- 
ing things like that. Mrs. Murray her- 
self has done it—I heard her. They say 
we—take—too much.” 

The blow had missed. Mrs. Gage 
was only patient. “Ah, people say 

things, careless things, they don’t 
half mean. We all 
do it. The only 
way is to pay no 
attention and do 
as you would be 

done by. Why, I 

would take all 
' three of the 


“You have known you 

were going all the 
time,’ Chloe flung at the 
amazed Sabra, while 
Mrs. Gage sat speechless 
“You've known it and 
planned it and brought it 
about. You're just acting 
sorry! ° 
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little Murrays tomorrow if Alice asked 
me.” 

“But that is just it—she doesn’t ask 
you,” said Chloe quickly. ‘Oh, I know it is 
no use; you won't see. But we can’t ask 
that of Mrs. Murray. Mother, we can’t!” 

The intensity of her feeling could not be 
ignored. Mrs. Gage yielded without resent- 
ment. ‘Whom shall we ask, then? I am 
tied up, and Sabra can’t help herself. You 
weren’t quite just to her, Toto. And Lizzie 
wouldn’t do it, even if she could. But there 
must be some one who would take him.” 

“There is,’ said Chloe. ‘ Will you leave 
it to me?” 

“T only want to help, dear!” 

“T know. I’m grateful. But I want to 
arrange it myself. May I?” 

“Ves, of course. But if you want help, 
I’m right here, my little girl.” And Mrs. 
Gage went back with a saddened realization 
that her little girl was growing up. 

Chloe herself was conscious of new forces. 
“Was I unkind, father?” she asked, and felt 
a homesick longing to exchange the shad- 
owy presence for a wise, comforting, human 
reality. ‘Oh, I wish I were old, and knew 
things, and had done with all this hurting!” 
she cried. 

In the hurried days that followed, Sabra 
asked no questions about family arrange- 
ments. With her marvelous power of seeing 
just what she wanted to, it was doubtful if 
she remembered Chloe’s disappointment. 
Even at parting, her clear, straight look held 
no concern. Mrs. Gage remembered and 
looked a daily question, but kept her diffi- 
cult silence till a chance encounter gave her 
the truth. She hurried home, full of dis- 
tress. 

“Why, Chloe,” she exclaimed, ‘the Com- 
modore says you wrote him you couldn’t 
go. I was all ready to help you. I would 
have found some way! Why didn’t you 
let me?” 

Love had roused Chloe to courage; and, 
now that love was dead, she had the courage 
of a new and devastating indifference. 

“T didn’t want it, mother; not enough to 
put my work off on some one else.”’ 

“But—” Then their eyes met, and the 
familiar arguments faltered before the be- 
wildering discovery that they were stran- 
gers. Mrs. Gage tried to bridge the gulf, but 
words would not come; she slowly turned 
away, looking troubled and poor and 
very old. 

Chloe suddenly sprang up, throwing 
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impetuous arms about her. “I love you— 
better than any one on earth,” she said 
hotly. “I have to do my way, but don’t 
mind—let me work it out. Just remember 
that you are always the biggest person in 
the whole world to me, and that I love you. 
Don’t ever let me hurt you, mother!” 

The kind arms, feeling her sob, held her 
comfortingly. ‘*Are you unhappy, Toto? 
bothered about anything?” Mrs. Gage 
presently asked. 

Chloe dried her eyes and managed to 
smile. ‘‘Oh, being a girl is no joke,” she 
admitted; ‘‘but I dare say one gets over 
it in time.” 

The summer weeks trailed by, and 
Chloe, who had been half frantic to escape, 
vet found a measure of relief in giving up 
hope of anything better, and plodding 
through her days one by one. She lived like 
a person who, after disaster, has closed all 
her big house, confining herself to one small, 
practical room. She never looked back to 
the wide, sunny days with their shining out- 
look. Her anger had shut down, hard and 
coid, against anything that Alex had shared. 
Invitations came, but she stedfastly refused 
them until a note from Mrs. Cartaret begged 
her to come down to the Sound for a week 
and to bring Billy. 

‘“T shall love to have a little boy in the 
house,”’ she wrote, ‘‘and I have noticed that 
children always cajoy a beach.” Mrs. 
Gage’s surprise attested that the invitation 
had not been prompted by her, and Ralston 
never planned for others, so she felt free to 
accept. A bitter thought that even Alex 
could not carp at this arose, but was thrust 
back. She would not pay Alex the compli- 
ment of remembering his existence. 

The first day it was all joy: the exquisite 
house, fresh and clean as a sea-shell, the salt 
breath of the Sound coming up over the 
rocks, Billy’s happiness, and his little pad- 
dling feet. There were no other guests, and 
Chloe, who had hoped for a girl of her own 
age, would have been disappointed if she had 
not realized some wistful and lonely desire 
in the lovely lady of the house. Mrs. Car- 
taret was not simply being kind to Ral- 
ston’s sister and son; she was shyly bent 
on making friends. She came down to the 
sand where Chloe and Billy were piling up 
a fort, and sat very upright on a rock be- 
side them, the delicate linen and lace of her 
costume as little suited to the rugged spot 
as her own fragrant, drawing-room person- 
ality was. It was impossible to picture 











Mrs. Cartaret as getting down into sand, 
and her fine, bodily aloofness made her seem 
like a princess to Chloe, with her middy- 
blouse and her bare, sandy arms. 

‘| hope you will let Caroline take the lit- 
tle boy whenever you want to be free,” 
Mrs. Cartaret began. ‘‘She is fond of chil- 
dren, and I think they always know when 
people like them, don’t you?” 

Chloe looked at Billy with the happiest 
smile that her face had shown in many 
“T pretend I’m doing this to amuse 
Billy,” she confessed, “but I am having 
just as much fun as he is. [don’t think I 
could outgrow loving to play with sand.” 

Mrs. Cartaret took up a handful, experi- 
mentally, then dusted her palm with a 
fastidious handkerchief. ‘*He must seem 
like your own child to you,” she said. 
“Your mother has told me how you left 
school, where you were so happy and popu- 
lar, to take him. I think that must have 
been quite hard.” 

Chloe could look back with a smile now 
on the secret despair of those days, when 
she had left the bright school-world to strug- 
gle with a three-day-old baby. “It’s funny 
when I see any of the girls now,” she said. 
“They seem so young to me, such puppies, 
fairly. And then suddenly they will seem 
so much older than I, so much more experi- 
enced, that they make me feel about four- 
teen. I suppose,’ she thought it out, 
‘“ Billy has made me mature—in spots; and 
going out has made them sophisticated. 
Anyway, I don’t want the things they want, 
one bit. I couldn’t have had them, anyway, 
but without Billy I might have tried and 
ached. I don’t think poor girls ought to go 
to such rich schools, Mrs. Cartaret. It’s 
very lucky for me that Billy happened!” 

Mrs. Cartaret sighed, as though sorry for 
all young struggling creatures. “I always 
think that heavy responsibility is trying 
for a young girl,” she said. 

“Well, mother was ill that winter, and 
there was no one else to take him.” Chloe 
interrupted Billy’s labors to roll him over 
and kiss him, and they laughed together, 
exchanging little jokes in the way of poking 
finger and butting head. ‘He was such a 
good baby,” she added, looking up rumpled 
and shining. ‘He slept—’’ She paused, 
startled at the fixity of the dark eyes under 
the dainty hat-brim. They clung to the 
little boy with a troubled longing, a look that 
seemed to mean agitated thoughts. Chloe 
knew that Mrs. Cartaret’s own son had 
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to her, a hard, self- 
sufficient, successful young man who had 
married at twenty-one and removed his life 
to Paris without so much as forewarning 


been little comfort 


his mother. Believing that she saw sad 
memories, Chloe sent the best cheer she 
knew. ‘Billy,’ she whispered, “go softly 
and give Mrs. Cartaret a nice kiss on her 
hand for letting you play on her beach.” 
Billy rose at once, went tiptoe to the lady, 
laid his baby lips to the hand on her knee, 
then rushed back to Toto. 

“T did it! I did it!” he shouted. 

Mrs. Cartaret had started, quivered, then 
a flush had risen in her shadowed face, and 
her lovely smile came out with a gleam of 
tears. ‘‘ You dear little boy!” she breathed, 
and, rising, walked away down the beach. 
When she came back she had some colored 
shells for Billy, and stole an arm about him 
as he leaned on her knee to look at them. 

“Your brother never speaks of—Billy’s 
mother,”’ she said suddenly. “I know some 
sorrows are too deep to be spoken of.” 

Chloe had to hide a movement of sur- 
prise. She had not supposed that Ralston 
ever gave a thought to poor Nina and their 
few struggling, peevish years together; but 
one could scarcely say that. 

“Tt was sad,” she admitted generally. 

“Oh, yes; oh, unbearably!” The thought 
of it seemed to clutch at Mrs. Cartaret’s 
throat. ‘“‘We—we who are fond of him—we 
must try to make it up to him, mustn’t we, 
if there is any way we can?” 

Her intensity embarrassed Chloe. She 
felt in it an appeal that she did not know 
how to answer. “I don’t believe he is un- 
happy now,” she ventured. “He hes 
moods—”’ 

“Ah, that is the artistic temperament,” 
Mrs. Cartaret broke in. “They say that 
an artist is both happier and sadder than 
other people. Things hurt him more. 
You know what I mean?” 

“Oh, I know,” Chloe admitted, rather 
drily. 

Perhaps the other felt some failure of 
sympathy, for when she spoke again, it was 
of a ride they must take. “I don’t want 
you to be bored,” she said. 

Such diffidence in one who had so much 
to give made Chloe feel very worshipful. 
“Tt is wonderful here. And to be with you, 
Mrs. Cartaret—!” she said earnestly, and 
felt the jeweled hand on her shoulder a deli- 
cate honor as they went up to the house. 

Mrs. Cartaret played to her that evening, 
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and her music seemed to make a different 
person of her; or, rather, to make her that 
which she appeared, but so often fell short 
of in speech. Chloe, tears on her cheeks in 
the darkened room, felt a surging impulse 
to kneel beside her and cry out her trouble: 
“T have lost love! Tell me how I can go on 
without it!” 

As the music ceased, however, Mrs. 
Cartaret spoke. “I always think that 
music sounds better in the dark. Have you 
noticed it?’’ she said, and the doors of 
Chloe’s secret were slammed shut. 

The next day the outer conditions were 
no less charming, but Chloe’s joy in them 
was becoming difficult to maintain. She 
hated Alex, never saw or wished to see him; 
yet with shame and anger she had to learn 
that there was no peace for her away from 
where he was. A homesick cry, “I want to 
go back!” sprang up in unguarded mo- 
ments. Worst of all, she began to feel a 
fretful irritation at the most lovely lady of 
the house. The insistent demand for her 
opinion on small or settled subjects, where 
opinion was not worth the trouble, made 
her dread that at the next earnest, “don't 
you think?” she might burst out with 
some wild protest. Then she took her- 
self in hand, apply- 
ing harsh names 
and vowing reform. 

“Toto is a bad 
girl, Billy,”’ she ex- 
plained as she 
washed his happy 
face after the long - 
day’s playing. 
“You will have to 
scold her.” 

This was a fa- 
vorite game. Toto 
had long ago de- 
clared that if she 
had to do all the 
bathing and dress- 
ing of Billy, he, in t., * 
common fairness, aaa 
must do all the ya t, 
scolding of them 
both when they 
were naughty. 
Billy did it with 
uplifted forefinger 
and dramatic in- 
tensity, interrupted 
by gurgles of laugh- 
ter, and the device 


had averted many a baby storm. Chloe 
had only to say, “Scold yourself, Billy, 
good and hard!” and Billy was instantly 
all on the side of law and order. Tonight, 
however, he was inclined to be indulgent. 

“What did you do, Toto?” he asked in a 
comfortable and gossipy whisper. 

“T had bad, cross feelings.” 

“Then Toto is tired and must lie down.” 

This turning on her of her own frequent 
decree made her laugh. ‘All right,’ she 
said obediently, and placed herself on the 
broad couch. They had a charming, big, 
corner room, bright with rosy chintz, its 
casements opening on the garden and the 
water. Just to lie looking about it, breath- 
ing its scented purity, was enough to exor- 
cise bad feelings. ‘‘Come and lie down 
with me,”’ she begged, throwing out her arm. 
Billy climbed up beside her, and they were 
presently so deep in a story that they did 
not hear a light step in the hall. Chloe had 
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come to the tinal, ‘* And he told his mother 
he'd never, nev-er runawayagainaslongashe- 
ived!”’ with its appropriate embrace, be- 
fore she was aware that her hostess stood 
at the open door. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cartaret!” she apologized, 
but Mrs. Cartaret would not let her get up. 

‘I never knew how to tell stories,’ she 
said, in her eyes the wistful shadow that 
Chloe had seen on the beach. “It takes a 
special gilt. Don’t you think so?” 

Chloe only smiled. She felt good and 
happy now, lying in her pleasant room, 
lifted above petty irritation. The appeal- 
ing grace of the slender figure drooping for- 
ward in the chair beside her moved her to 
put out a warm hand. “It is beautiful 


here,” she said. ‘‘You are so kind, Mrs. 
Cartaret! You don’t 
know how as we all feel 


you are do- 


about what 2 
i Ralston.” 


ing for 
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Mrs. Cartaret’s flush made Chloe fear 
that she had blundered. ‘‘Ah, that is—a 
privilege,’ she said hurriedly ‘Your 
brother has great talent.”’ She began to 
unfasten the strings of a package she had 
brought, as though to leave the subject; 
then she paused, turning on the girl her 
look of dark intensity. ‘Life has been 
hard on him,” she said. ‘Rare and fine 
spirits need protection; the world is se 
rough! One longs to—to—make it easier. 
If one can—if it is right! It is so difficult 
to know what is—right. Don’t you think 
so?) And what you think right—perhaps 
others will think wrong. One doesn’t know 
what to do!”’ 

Chloe was silent before a dismal revela- 
tion. ‘‘Some one has objected to her back- 
ing the plav—or they’re going to,”’ was her 
distressed thought. Words of Alex’s, reso- 
lutely forgotten, came rushing back: 
“Twenty or thirty thousand dollars will 
matter to her. How are you all going to 
feel if it is a flat failure?” For a bleak mo- 
ment Chloe knew the whole bitterness and 
ignominy of dependence. She did not want 
this woman’s money to touch her family; 
she did not want to be a taker of disputed 
gifts! “Oh, if we only had our own!” was 
her silent cry. 

A clear and simple voice broke the tense 
silence. “Is ‘at a present?” it asked 
sweetly. 

“O, Billy!” Chloe reproached him. 

But Mrs. Cartaret smiled and gave him 
the package. ‘Yes, it is a present for 
Billy,” she said. 

“Did my grandfaver send it?” 

She looked so puzzled that Chloe hastened 
to explain. “‘He means the statue,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Cataret looked more puzzled than 
ever, but did not pursue the subject. Chloe 
had opened the box and was encouraging 
Billy’s rapture over a gaily tasseled horse 
and cart. 

“Oh, the li’l po-ny!” he was saying in 
utter tenderness, his curled hands uplifted 
before the wonder of it. ‘‘Toto, the li’ 
po-ny!”’ 

Toto’s eyes, shining with laughter, begged 
Mrs. Cartaret to see how funny and ador- 
able he was. ‘Mrs. Cartaret gave it to 
vou, darling,” she said. “You want to 
thank her, don’t you?” 

Billy instantly rose and offered her his 
broad face for the kiss of gratitude. Then 
he placed horse and cart on her knees, that 
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she might share with him all their beauties. 
She met him very earnestly; her hungri- 
ness to make friends touched Chloe with a 
renewed sense of her loneliness and her dis- 


appointed motherhood. She forgave her 


own moment of bitterness as she watched. 
The precious gift of Billy’s affection was, 
after all, a real return. She was sorry when 
a maid came to take the boy to his supper. 

Billy also resented it. He got down on 
the floor with an obstinate little head-shake 
that Chloe well knew. 

“You can take your pony with you, 
dear,” she urged, but Billy did not even 
look up. 

“T don’t want my supper,” he said, run- 
ning the horse back and forth. Mrs. Car- 
taret was alarmed, but Chloe rose with 
brisk assurance. 

“Now, Billy, if you don’t look out, in 
about two minutes you are going to be 
naughty,” she told him. “So box both 
your ears, hard. Give it to them quick, 
darling!”” There was a bare second of sus- 
pense; then the day was saved. Billy’s 
two hands went joyously into action while 
his face beamed out between. Then, pun- 
ished and reformed, he tucked horse and cart 
under his arm and gave a hand to Caroline. 

Mrs. Cartaret’s dazed expression made 
Chloe laugh. ‘Oh, Billy is self-punishing. 
[’ve brought him up to that,”’ she explained. 
“Tt saves us a lot of struggles.” 

Mrs. Cartaret sighed as she rose. ‘You 
really are an extraordinary family,” she 
murmured. 

Each day grew a little harder for Chloe. 
Here she had everything heart could desire, 
and nothing good awaited her in the hot 
town; yet, by the end of the week, home- 
sickness had risen to a fever. Every waking 
hour was filled with a silent wail, “‘Oh, I 
want to go home!’”’ When the last day 
came, she could scarcely hide her passion 
of relief. 

“Tt has done you good here,’’ Mrs. Car- 
taret said, and Chloe laughed joyously. 

‘“‘T never felt better,” she said aloud, but 
her heart said, “‘Tomorrow, tomorrow at 
this time I shall be almost home!” 

It was Sunday, a day Ralston usually 
spent here, but rehearsals had begun, and 
he was not expected this week. They drove 
to a pretty stone church, and pleasant peo- 
ple spoke to them afterward, but Mrs. Car- 
taret shrank away from them. She was 
breathless with shyness when they reached 
the motor. 


‘T hope you will often stay with me,”’ she 
said to Chloe. ‘I have been alone so much 
in my life. And the more you stay alone, 
the harder it is to face people. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Chloe, because she was going home and 
was wildly happy, felt touched, and _ re- 
proached herself for the half-hearted com- 
panionship she had been giving. ‘I don’t 
know how I shall get Billy away,” she said. 
“You have quite won him. He is always 
saying, ‘Let’s go and find her!’ 

The lovely face was lit for a moment; 
then it darkened. ‘But you don’t think I 
am trying to win him away from you?” she 
urged, her hand over Chloe’s. ‘You 
wouldn’t think that, would you?” 

‘Why, of course not! Why, I want him 
to love everybody!”’ Chloe could not make 
her denial emphatic enough to satisfy her 
inner protest. As if she wanted her baby’s 
love limited to herself! ‘If he didn’t love 
you, when you have been so dear to him— 
why, it wouldn’t be Billy!” 

Mrs. Cartaret was so gratefully pleased 
that Chloe had to forgive her. The week 
had curiously changed her from a great lady, 
gracious and aloof, to a poor dear who blun- 
dered so earnestly that one must protect 
and reassure her. Chloe did her friendly 
best, and tried not to be relieved when they 
turned in at the gate. Some one was 
coming to meet them, rising from a long 
chair on the veranda. 

“Ts it Ralston?’’ Chloe exclaimed. 

Mrs. Cartaret turned with a start; then 
Chloe, beside her, felt a change that was 
like a sharp fall of temperature. She looked 
from the sleek, fashionable young man, 
coming down the steps with an air of owner- 
ship, to Mrs. Cartaret’s face, and saw that 
it was stricken white. It offered no greet- 
ing, and Chloe read fear there, the appalled 
shadow of something too bad to be true. 
Then there was a quiet lifting, proud or 
stubborn, of the graceful body. As the car 
stopped, Mrs. Cartaret stepped down with 
outstretched hands. 

“Why, Donald!” She kissed him, smil- 
ing, murmuring reproaches that she had not 
been warned. Then she turned to Chloe, 
“Miss Gage, I want my son to meet you.” 

It seemed to Chloe that they met with a 
shock of enmity. His deep bow, touched 
with foreignness, was covertly mocking, and 
hard, uncivil eyes contradicted the courtesy 
with which he helped her down. She stood 
by in helpless silence while he explained 
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that business had brought hin? over on a 
moment’s notice, and that Georgette had 
not been able to come. 

“T knew that you would welcome me, 
dear mother, even without warning,” he 
said, and Chloe, not knowing why, felt a hot 
desire to strike him. She turned to slip 
away, but a squeal of joy from the garden 
checked her. Billy, arms out, was running 
to take his new love’s knees into a wide em- 
brace. A stream of conversation came with 
him. 

‘They was a mover-crab and a faver-crab 
and a li'l baby crab,” he told her, “and 
Car’line— 

Mrs. Cartaret, very still and composed, 
had bent down in smiling attention, and, 
though the reason of all this stifled dreadful- 
ness still baffled Chloe, she knew that she 
must get the little boy away as quickly as 
possible. 

“Come, Billy, I want you,” she urged, 
and hurried him up-stairs. 

The son’s voice followed: ‘Quite a fam- 
ily party! The playwright’s child, I take 
it?” 

She did not hear the answer, for under- 
standing had come with a shamed rush. 
Here was the one who had protested, who 
had perhaps come in person to stop the 
romantic backing of untested plays. Alex’s 
bitter judgment, cast aside as prejudice, 
suddenly took on the dire force of public 
opinion. Nothing he had said could be 
more harsh than the judgment of this 
mocking young man. He could scarcely 
stop the play, now that it was in rehearsal, 
with scenery made and theater engaged; 
but Chloe wished he might, rather than that 
it should go on against his sneering protest. 
Alex, who loved her, had called it highway 
robbery. ‘The Gage way!” To Donald 
Cartaret, they—who worked so hard and 
meant so well—were a set of leeches fas- 
tened on an ill-defended fortune. 

“But suppose it is a great success? Sup- 
pose we make thousands of dollars for her?” 
she flung back at the accusing world; but 
they were only words. No inner conviction 
came to her help. The thought of lunching 
in Donald’s presence was so intolerable that 
she began hastily to pack. She did not 
know how she could get away, and going 
would confirm the family guilt; but there 
were ordeals too horrible to be faced. 

The dreaded knock at the door made her 
heart vault. She opened it to send down 
some excuse about a headache, but it was 
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Mrs. Cartaret who stood there. Her brave 
smile and the whiteness of her face filled 
Chloe with impulsive tenderness. She 
drew her in, and knew just what to say. 

“Mrs. Cartaret dear, I really ought to go 
back home today. There is so much to do 
there. And I know you want to be alone 
with your son. There is a train at one some- 
thing, isn’t there? Now if Billy and I could 
have a tray of lunch up here—”’ 

A look of wan relief had replaced the 
forced smile. ‘I hate to have you,” she 
said, “but, of course, if you really must—if 
you feel that way—’”’ 

“Edot” 

“Then Harris can take you straight home 
in thecar. It isso much pleasanter than the 
train. And Billy would like the ride.” 
Their hands, clinging together, said things 
that their eyes and words denied. 

“We'd both adore it. We can be ready 
in ten minutes.” 

“Ah, you must lunch. I will send it right 
up.’ At the door Mrs. Cartaret hesitated. 
“T should love to have you stay longer, an- 
other week,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘only I 
promised your brother to come down for the 
rehearsals. And so between that and my 
son—”’ 

“Of course,’ Chloe assented, adding in a 
shamed whisper, “ You have been so dear!”’ 

In a mercifully short time they followed 
their bags down to the car, Billy too excited 
over the ride to realize the parting. Chloe 
had hoped to escape Donald, but he stood 
on the steps, a courteous host, waiting to 
help her in. For a moment Chloe felt that 
she could not, physically could not, go for- 
ward, but Billy had run ahead and there was 
no way out. Donald turned to her with a 
faint smile. 

‘“‘T hope you are not letting me drive you 
away, Miss Gage,” he said. 

Chloe suddenly knew that she must be 
brave now, or scorn herself ever after. 
She controlled an anguished impulse to 
stammer excuses, facing him with girlish 
defiance. ‘‘ Yes, you are,” she said clearly; 
“but I have to forgive you. I know what 
it must mean to get back to a dear mother, 

whom you see so very seldom. The least 
I could do was to run away. Good-by, 
Mrs. Cartaret. We have had the loveliest 
time.”’ She kissed her hostess, shook hands 
with Donald, and then it was over. At 
first she could feel only her tremulous re- 
lief, but the last view of the lovely lady, so 
composed and white and bravely smiling, 





Ralston caught up the paper. “Gage statue to be pulled down! he exclaimed. A cry broke from Chloe. Ralston 
stricken faces, while Alex stood silently by with head averted. “Of all the 
way? To sacrifice an emblem of greatness to a 
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presently brought a surge of pity. It 
seemed heartless to leave any one so softly 
defenseless alone with Donald Cartaret. 

The return home was not the happy 
flight that Chloe had foreseen, but the sight 
of her father’s statue brought a dim com- 
fort. Things were never quite unbearable 
under the shelter of that beloved presence. 
She slipped out to him by herself that 
night, looking up into his face with harassed 
eyes. 

“T am so frightened, Father,” she con- 
fessed. “If the play fails, I can’t endure it 

I can’t go on living! I am so ashamed! 
And I can’t say anything, I am all alone. 
I’m only little Chloe. What can I do?” 

Sereno Gage had no answer for her. He 
was still enclosed in the tattered old fence, 
with the dying grass at his feet, for Mrs. 
Gage, going through the formality of asking 
permission to put the plot in order, had met 
with an unexpected check. Some dim 
official, who could not be seen or reached 
by telephone, had made a vague request 
for delay. 

“Tf they were planning to do it them- 
selves, they might have told me before I 
raised the money,” she commented; but 
she was too absorbed in her Diet Kitchen 
and her family’s affairs to give the matter 
active thought. Sabra was back, covered 
with new glories, Ralston’s play was going 
on in two weeks’ time. Mrs. Gage, out of 
her hard experience, said more than once, 
“Tt half frightens me!”’ But they were 
only words of propitiation, aimed at some 
jealous power. Never had she reviewed 
her forces with a more brilliant confidence. 

“This time next year,” she began, the 
night after Chloe’s return, but none of her 
children heard the rest of the sentence, 
each filling it out in his own way. Ralston, 
who had been looking at the evening paper, 
threw it down and went off as though 
moments were too precious to lose. Chloe 
turned with a shiver from what she saw, 
but Sabra was smiling. 

“People want such different things,” 
she said. ‘‘ Now, to write plays or novels— 
I don’t care how successful they were— 
would seem to me a little like playing with 
paper-dolls. Not quite worth a grown 
person’s time.” 

Mrs. Gage had an apprehensive eye for 
the door. ‘‘ Well, I wouldn’t say so before 
Rawly,' dear,” she advised. 

“No, Ralston is too personal,’ Sabra 
assented. ‘He can’t look at writing apart 


from the fact that he is a writer. Chloe, 
I can see that you are going to say some- 
thing rather excited about Shakespeare, 
but I should have to talk for an hour to 
make clear and convincing to you just 
what I mean.” 

“It would take you a good deal more 
than an hour,” Chloe returned with a new 
independence. She had sincerely repented 
the unjust charges she had flung at Sabra 
weeks before, and yet she had never seen 
her sister with the same eyes since that 
night. Something was gone, and Chloe 
was older for the loss. Ralston’s step was 
heard on the stairs, and Mrs. Gage signaled 
anxiously. 

He started to go out, but came back from 
the front door to stand looking in on them. 
“T am going to run over some scenes with 
Miss Hawthorne,” he announced for the 
sheer satisfaction of hearing it. ‘‘She misses 
the shade of meaning that I want in some 
places. But she is very nice about taking 
suggestions.” 

The thrill of what was coming touched 
them all afresh. Their lifted faces begged 
him to go on. 

‘Mrs. Cartaret is coming up tomorrow to 
see some of the rehearsals.”” Ralston’s voice 
kept a special note for Mrs. Cartaret’s name. 

te had cast about it such a sacredness that 
Mrs. Gage was afraid to pronounce it at all. 
“Tf it is very hot, she will motor back to the 
Sound nights.” 

“T hope you will go with her, dear,” his 
mother said. ‘‘Her place has done you so 
much good this summer. Though I sup- 
pose, if her son is here—”’ 

“Oh, yes; I couldn’t stand Donald,” 
Ralston assented, coming in to lean against 
the wall. ‘Besides, I shall have to stay 
very close now; Grady means well, but 
stage managers are always a low type of 
intelligence. He keeps wanting to make 
changes and cuts. I have to say a dozen 
times a day, ‘No, not one line altered! 
This is going on as I see it.’ Then he shrugs 
and gives in. When I think how my play 
would come out if I were at his mercy—!”’ 

“Ah, you have been fortunate,” Mrs. 
Gage said. “It seems as if perhaps our hard 
times were over; as if we were all going to 
be fortunate now. The long struggle is 
coming to its reward.”’ There was a note 
of age in her voice, of tired peace. Her old 
hands lay relaxed on her knee, her eyes 
blessed her children and their shining 
futures. Sabra and Ralston nodded care- 








less acquiescence, but Chloe drew closer to 
her, dropping down on the stool at her feet 
and taking the hands into an urgent grasp. 

‘““You do too much, mother,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘That old Diet Kitchen has tired 
you out.” 
~ “Tt was worth it, dear. And it is well 
started now; I needn’t go down there so 
much. I—why, who is it?”’ 

A step had passed the open front door 
without ceremony, and Alex came in with 
the hurried obliviousness of one who brings 
bad news. He held a newspaper, and 
though his eyes met Chloe’s, they said 
nothing to her that they did not say to all. 
“Have you read the evening paper?” 
Their faces told him that they had not, and 
he went quickly to his aunt, laying the sheet 
before her. “I was afraid you had missed 
it,” he said, “and I knew—’ His eyes 
dropped to Chloe’s averted head, and he 
broke off. 

“*An old landmark going,’” Mrs. Gage 
read. ‘‘‘The statue of Sereno Gage—’” 
Her voice faltered. 

Ralston caught the paper from _ her. 
““To be pulled down!’” he exclaimed. A 
cry broke from Chloe. Ralston continued 
reading indignantly, Sabra looked thought- 
fully grave, but Chloe and her mother clung 
together, lifting stricken faces, while Alex 
stood silently by with head averted. 

‘Of all the asinine—!”’ Ralston burst out. 
“Why can’t the traffic go round some other 
way? To sacrifice an emblem of greatness 
to a few butcher-carts—isn’t that just like 
America?” 

“T suppose, if there really are accidents 
there because of the congestion,” Sabra 
began in a tone of high reasonableness, but 
Mrs. Gage had put away Chloe’s arms and 
risen. 

“Tt isn’t going to be pulled down,” she 
said, standing before them straight and 
gaunt and powerful. “I will go about 
it first thing tomorrow morning. Who 
is the person to see, Alex, the borough 
president?” 

The brave girding up for action had 
touched Alex. “Let me go for you, 
Aunt Emily. I will do everything in my 
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power. I'll see the mayor and the com- 
missioner of parks and highways—”’ 

“No,” she interrupted. “Thank you, 
Alex, but this is my work. Tell me the 
names.’ 

He sat down beside her, telling her all he 
knew of the men in control. The old an- 
tagonism seemed gone; he was so kind and 
so earnest that Chloe had to call on the 
unforgivable word to keep her heart shut. 
“Grafter!”’ The faithful anger responded. 
Better that the sacrilege be committed than 
that it should be averted by his help. 

“Tf you find you can use me, Aunt Em- 
ily—’ His handshake completed the sen- 
tence. Then he paused before Chloe, still 
crouched on her stool, but she would not 
look up. “I know what it must mean,” he 
said to them all, and went out. 

Ralston read the article again, muttering 
impatiently, then caught up his hat. 
“Well, I might as well go and rehearse,” he 
said. 

Sabra took the paper from him and read 
the paragraph with a line of thought be- 
tween her fine eyes. “If women had more 
voice in municipal affairs, things like this 
need not happen,” she said. 

Mrs. Gage silently went to the desk and 
began composing letters, and Chloe watched 
her in aching silence. When at last Sabra had 
gone to bed, she stood at her mother’s side. 

“Can’t I help?” she begged. Mrs. 
Gage’s glance was absent, stern with pur- 
pose. 

“No, dear. Just leave me alone now,” 
she said, and Chloe obeyed. 

Hours later, in a silent hour, Mrs. Gage 
took the paper and read the brief paragraph 
through. “Oldlandmark . . . once a well- 
known name . quaintly crude repre- 
sentation no especial interest now 
attaches...” The patronizing phrases 
fell on her like buffets, under which she 
shrank with bewildered pain. For a long 
time she sat facing them, and, back of them, 
she saw a new city in the hands of a new 
generation. When she rose, her martial 
courage seemed shaken. It was a weary, 
failing old woman who crept up the 
stairs to bed. 


The next instalment of The Seed of the Righteous will appear in the February issue. 





“The women of Australia at first so strongly opposed the adoption of compulsory military training that 
they retarded and nearly defeated its adoption, but within two years’ time the wonders which it had 
Wrought in their boys converted them into its most ardent advocates,” says Eric Fisher Wood in 
The Century. In the February Goop HovuseKerpinc Dr. Woods Hutchinson urges that a similar 


system be adopted here—not for war, but for the boys’ sake and against war. 
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HETHER or not we 

understand the rea- 

sons for it, all of us 

are more or less in- 
fluenced by the color of our sur- 
roundings—even the _ color- 
blind, who are merely unable 
to distinguish certain hues. All 
the world loves color. The ap- 
preciation of color-tones is’ quite 
another thing. One may be 
acutely se nsitive to the slightest 
gradation of hues, or be able to 
tell one color from another, and 
yet be incapable of any finer feel- 
ing for color-qualities and _har- 
monies. Still, speaking of the 
world at large, none can deny 
that certain colors prove invari- 


ably soothing, while certain others A masterpiece eK the decorator’s art, inspired by a beautiful painting adorning the wall. 
fantasy of the chintz, while the bright coral of the necklace furnishes the key note of the 
The prin- 


act as constant stimulants, even 
as irritants. For a_ timid, 
shrinking nature even homeo- 
pathic prescriptions of warm, strong, bright 
colors act as a wholesome tonic. On the 
other hand, for a woman of nervous, highly 
emotional temperament to furnish her bed- 
room or living-room in the glowing rose- 
tones she ‘‘adores” is an absurd though 
common mistake. And this is neither idle 
theory nor sentimental twaddle, but an es- 
tablished psychological fact. 

So it is quite as important for you to 
consider what effect the coloring of the 
rooms you live in is having, or is to have, 
upon your well-being and the spiritual good 
of your family as it is to consider the per- 
sonality of your close friends and associates 
and the influence they exert upon your 
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lamp-shades, one of them appearing in the corner of the room shown below. 
duced this fascinating interior, has followed to such advantage 





























own. Indeed, color is to a room exactly 
what personality is to a person. Sometimes 
its coloring belies both the room and its 
maker, just as a gruff manner may disguise 
a friendly soul, and so, to say that crude 
combinations of red and green are coarse 
and unrefined is not to say that we never 
see them in homes of refinement. But the 
unhappy conditions which result from such 
contradictions are none the less to be de- 
plored, especially when we see that some 
little knowledge of the working-laws of 
color will enable the home-maker to infuse 
a desired quality or character into a room 
so that the atmosphere of that room may 
be depended upon to exert a certain influ- 


a right use of color, so 

that no one could ques- 

tion for a moment the 

idea for which the room 

stands. Good furniture, 

you see, even appropri- 

ate furnishings are not 

enough; but when the 

color-scheme and the 

character and relation 

of its furnishings all 

combine to give a true 

and sincere expression of 

the meaning of a room, 

AY oon that is real interior dec- 
ak Ded al . oration. 

“ But,” you say, ‘color 

is an art, a science.” 

True, and, as just 

pointed out, a psychic 

force as well! And you 

‘haven’t the time” 

that goes without the 

saying! Nevertheless, 

there are some “brass 

tacks” in the whole art 

and science and psy- 

chology of the matter 

which everybody can 

drive home who will. 

Suppose we pick up a 

few of them right now. 
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The wealth of color in this picture is repeated in the 
room's color-harmony and is emphasized in the two 
les which Miss Swift, the decorator who pro- 
antage bere are explained in this article 
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In this quaint parlor in a country 
house the scheme of decoration has 
been evolved from the coloring in 
Of course you learned along | the old vase oceupying the center of 
. ” - 5 the mantel. Floor- and wall-cov- 
with your A B ( S that the ering, upholstery and draperies all 


primary colors are yellow, red, have as their fundamental color- 
i tone that furnished by the vase 


and blue. How many times ieuk aaeulhadean saute 
since you grew up have you up a charming color-scheme 
stopped to think what that 


means as applied to the use 

of color in dress, or home, or 

in any other way? Yellow, red, and blue 
are the words by which we express the three 
primary elements of color found in white 
light. What are called the “secondary” 
or “binary” colors, orange, green, and vio- 
let, are but the children born of a union 
of two of these elements, and every other 
hue in the rainbow, or the painter’s palette, 
or the manufacturer’s dyepot, belongs to 
one or the other three established families 
of color—the oranges, violets, or greens— 
or else is one of the primary colors itself, 
grayed, or, perhaps, made into a darker 
shade or a lighter tint by the addition of 
black or white. Now it is very important 
to remember, every time you go to buy 
wall-papers, or curtains, or rugs, that yel- 
low, red, and blue have absolutely nothing 
in common. You must learn to think of 
them and to keep them constantly in mind 
as three utterly separate and _ distinct 
things—or elements, or principles. If you 
lose sight of this fact, you will surely bring 
into your room color-combinations which 
are certain to make war upon one another 
because, back of their origin, are the strong- 
est of racial prejudices. Green, a pure 
mixture of the two primaries, yellow and 
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blue, combines all the elements lacking in 
red; so, to put a pure green side by side 
with a pure red in your home, as much 
of the one as of the other, is quite as 
preposterous as to invite two persons to 
your table who, antagonistic by race and 
creed, are bound to disagree from the 
start. How can you hope for peace of mind 
if compelled to live between two opposing 
forces, one exactly as positive as the 
other, as must happen when you use a 
lot of pure yellow and a lot of pure 
blue in the same room—or pure yellow 
and pure red? But let your yellow be 
ever so slightly flushed with the red 
pigment, so that it becomes a_yellow- 
orange, and give to your red a yellowish 
tinge, and there you have color-rela- 


tions, though cousins ever so many times 
*‘removed.”’ 

So, too, the color-children of the violet 
family—the roots of whose family tree run 
back to red on the one side and blue on the 
other—and the color-children of the green 
family—whose ancestral pedigree is traced 
to blue and yellow—may be harmoniously 
combined if only their common parent, 
blue, is strong enough in each of the tones 
to brand them unmistakably as a_blue- 
violet and a blue-green. For to make 
combinations of this sort is to get down to 
pretty close b.vtherhood relations even 
where the colors by name and hue belong 
to different families. When you use to- 
gether a green decidedly yellow and a 
violet positively red, then, though each of 
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Here. also, in this interior by Lanygon & 
Morant, New York and London, a painting 
furnishes the dominant note in the color- ey 
scheme, the strong reds and golds of the Rae 
prairie scene bringing to a focus and intensi- : 
fying the rich coloring of the rare Persian rug. 

The clear orange of the sunset in the other 
painting finds its reflection in the softer tone 

of the lamp-shade 








your colors must own a vein of blue in its 
make-up, you are straining relations almost 
to the breaking-point. Unless you have 
very much more of one of them than of 
the other, there is bound to be discord in 
that house. 

But there is one avenue of choice brim- 
ful of possibilities by which you can bring 
different members of any of the color-fam- 
ilies under your roof at one and the same 
time without fear of disaster; and that is 
by using what we call “neutralized”’ rather 
than the full, intense hues. Doubtless you 
learned at school that if you mix to- 
gether red, blue, and yellow in equal parts, 
the result will be a perfectly neutral gray, 
a tone that is just as much one color as 
another. So by a neutralized color is 
meant a color which has been grayed by 
having had mixed with it a certain propor- 
tion of the primary color or colors to 
which it did not by nature belong. Pre- 
scriptions and formulas are uninteresting, 
but the thing to remember is that the more 
your colors are grayed or neutralized, the 
more freely you can use them together; 
you can even put any neutralized hue— 
assuming of course that it is very much 
grayed—in close combination with a vivid, 
intense color of quite another family, be- 
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Two bedrooms, the one executed by Miss Elsie de Wolfe. the 

of color is effectively carried by a bold chintz. the walls ané 
Af in the one the means of decoration are a costly velvet carpe 
4 a\ few common flowers. In both, however, the careful main 
’ charming room for rest and sleep. The same principk 


bad Ved Nd aa MSPEIOS S g 
cause the neutralized color, robbed of its 
aggressive vitality to just the extent that it 
is grayed, now lends itself to agreeable 
association with members of other color- 
families in a quiet, well-bred manner that 
would have been altogether impossible in 
its unsubdued state. 

And this is why we must have neutral 
colors for backgrounds. Use a full intense 
green, a real red, or a vivid blue as a wall- 
covering, and what chance have the objects 
displayed against it? Perhaps the major- 
ity of people have learned that a background 
must be less intense in color than the ob- 
jects which appear on or against it; only a 
very few, however, seem to remember that 
the most important of all things in it are the 
persons for whom the room was made. A 
Western ranchman might easily “hold his 
own,”’ as it were, in a room that would quite 
annihilate a less picturesque personage. A 
color-scheme both wholesome and appro- 
priate for your son in college would be 
quite out of place in the bedroom of your 
little girl. It is really most astonishing 
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other in a country inn at Goshen, New York. 
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and rare art treasures, 
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being of quiet, neutral tints. 


In each the dash 
But here the similarity ends: 
in the other a home-made rag rug anda “ v 


“@ 


of a pleasing color-harmony brings the same result 


A 


applied anywhere by any careful reader 
PV A eT 7 
how few men and women think of rooms as 
backgrounds for themselves when buying 
their wall-papers, hangings, and rugs! 

But the moment one advocates a cer- 
tain creed there ts the danger that it will be 
carried toan extreme. Because you will be 
happier if you commit yourself to neutral 
backgrounds do not think you must close the 
door to every strong, bright color. A room 
that is neutral all over is just about as in- 
teresting as a person who talks in one mo- 
notonous tone of voice, or as convincing as 
i man who has no positive opinions on any 
point. You can make delightful 
S\ — out of friendly, neighboring hues, 
you can even confine your field to varying 
tones of the same color and still make won- 
rooms, but in either case you will 
need a forceful bit of the dominant color 
in its full, intense value or else an effective 
touch of decided contrast to give not only 
strength but a comfortable feeling of bal- 
ance to the whole plan. A musician may 


color- 


derful 


play no end of delightful harmonies in one 
tonality, 


but you would soon weary of 








the very serenity of it all were there not the 
accidental notes, or a whole motif, intro- 
duced in another key by way of interest and 
variety. By way of iljustration, it may be 
a large wing-chair upholstered in warm rose- 
color with a lamp-shade to match which 
thus redeems a soft harmony in blues and 
golds; or it may be a rose-pink lamp-shade 
in the midst of a brighter blue and ivory 
scheme; indeed, it is the crying need of some 
flush of rose or pink which ails many a cold 
blue room. Or, again, you can put a bold 
touch of orange, that fusion of red and 
yellow directly opposed to all that is blue, 
in a room where soft, grayed blues prevail. 
Just as the palate is more responsive to a 
bitter taste when already cloyed by sweets, 
just as sound seems the greater when arising 
out of solitude, so to appreciate the ful! 
glory or beauty of any color you must see it 
in contrast with the things it is not. Every 
woman knows what “a telling touch” of 
black will do for a light gown; it will some- 
times do as much for a room, as, for instance, 
where a solid-black velvet-upholstered chair 
and a small black-lacquered table can 
be used to bind together the many soft, 
neutral tones of painted furniture and walls. 

But to say that the use of just enough 
and no more of a color totally unrelated to 
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your background scheme will bring you 
joy is not to say that a bedroom with bright 
pink walls, an equally bright green rug, and 
indiscriminate splashes of pink and green 
everywhere will give you a happy color- 
scheme. Before you dare to break your 
harmonies, you must make them—com- 
plete to the last detail. One of the most 
important of all working-laws for the 
decorator is that which has to do with 
“keying” a color-scheme. By that is 
meant bringing every part of it jnto rela- 
tionship with the primary color which dom- 
inates the principal color-tone of a room. 
Suppose again that we take a living-room, 
this time a living-room in browns and tans. 
What is brown anyway but orange, a fusion 
of yellow and red, grayed, subdued to a 
more or less neutral tone? But every 
brown that was ever made leans toward 
red or toward yellow or, if one of the 
“chocolate”’ browns, toward blue. The 
first thing, therefore, that you must do is to 
find out which of the primary hues your par- 
ticular brown or tan proclaims, and if this 
be yellow then everything else which enters 
into your background scheme must be 
tinged with the mother-tone. You can 
not have a blue-white ceiling, for one thing. 
If you do, it will always assert itself as a 
foreign element. You need not actually 
see yellow in the warm creamy tone which 
would hold your ceiling in its right place, 
but the roof over your head will be uncom- 
fortably conspicuous in this kind of a 
brown room if the flush of yellow is not 
there. Nor can you have pure-white wood- 
work, or gray-white, or any other kind of 
white except a decidedly yellow-white, a 
soft, rich cream, as deep as you please. 
Otherwise, you will have from the start a 
room divided against itself, a room trying 
to serve two masters, yellow and blue, or 
yellow and red, as the case may be. 

Since yellow is the password which gives 
entrance to this particular brown living- 
room, you will surely not hang starched 
blue-white curtains at the windows: they 
belong to your blue-and-white and gray- 
and-white bedrooms. Here we will have 
our sheer curtains a warm cream or even a 
deeper tone; the outer hangings may also 
be yellow-brown, a part of the background 
idea, or perhaps you will bring to a focus 
in them all the yellows of your scheme and 
make them gold; or, perhaps, vou will in- 
troduce in these draperies that intentional 
bit of contrast and make them some tone 
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of red that is tinged with gold. But before 
curtains come floors, and the ground- 
color of either the floor or its covering must 
be “‘keyed”’ to the rest of your room, or the 
very foundation of the background is at odds 
with the walls. Perhaps you never thought 
of it in this light, but the reason that the 
most comfortable living-rooms are, as a 
rule, “keyed”’ to orange, or yellow, or red 

-even if in the lightest tan or soft cream 
or certain gray tones—a yellow-gray rather 
than a blue-gray—is because oak and mahog- 
any and the other woods in common use 
naturally tone in with these warm colors. 
Blues and greens and all their kindred hues 
are, as a general thing, better when brought 
into a room in the hangings and upholsteries 
and incidental things rather than by funda- 
mental things such as walls and floors. In 
fact, so very obstinate are these colors 
about lending themselves to harmonious 
relationship with ordinary things that 
where blue or green, even a blue-gray or a 
pale gray-green, is used for the body- 
color of a room, we must often paint the 
furniture white or black or some related 
tone that will “go with’ our scheme, else 
the furniture will not fit quietly into the 
background as well-behaved furniture, ex- 
cept for an occasional decorative piece 
like the chintz-covered chairs in the first 
pictures—always should. 

There is still another fundamental law 
in the handling of color which you must 
understand—fortunately it seems not to 
contradict any other—and it is that a room 
may be in perfect harmony in its color- 
tones yet be far from a comfortable place 
in which to live if you have failed to observe 
a right state of balance between the color- 
values of its various parts. In other words, 
to make any one feature—walls, ceiling, 
woodwork, or floor—too insistent by the 
use of too much color, even the right 
color, so that it loses its position of relative 
importance in the function of the room, is 
almost as bad as to let it overstep its place 
in the scheme of decoration because of a 
wrong hue. That sense of repose which is 
essential to every satisfying room can re- 
sult only from an harmonious relation of 
all its parts as well as a harmony of color. 

Your woodwork may be lighter or darker 
than your walls, but, except where a 
properly-toned white has been used, it 
should be in a pleasing gradation of tone 
rather than accented by sharp contrast. 
The popular theory that “the trim should 











stand out distinctly from the walls” tends 
to destroy at once the idea of your back- 
ground 2s a unit. A pale-yellowish paper 
is delightful with creamy-white woodwork, 
but not with a heavy oak trim, despite the 
fact that the colors so nicely accord, be- 
cause in that event the woodwork would 
far overbalance the walls. Jt is even 
possible to have a wall-covering and wood- 
trim of different hues and still, if the rel 
tive values of the colors are almost the same, 
make a background which will stand as one 
idea. Nature herself, spreading the blue 
heavens on high and planting the dark earth 
firmly under foot, established that good 
o!d rule which calls for a light-value ceiling, 
middle-value walls, end a much _ heavier 
floor. As you can not improve upon the 
recipe, you may as well accept it from 
the start. 

Finally, remember that it takes a very 
hig tield of quiet color to balance a little 
that is strong and bright. So we must 
learn to concentrate our intense spots of 
color in just one or two places in a room. 
The lamp-shade directly under a picture 
glowing with the same color, as in two of 
the illustrations, is an example to the point. 
If we squander the vitality of our color- 
scheme upon a lot of trivial things, what 
have we left when we want to call particular 
attention to some one thing, as, perhaps, a 
bright-colored pottery bowl in an inter- 
esting corner of a room? Again, as the 
amount of full, intense color which you 
may use and still “keep the balance” of 
things is very, very limited, you must re- 
member that the larger the area of the 
object over which you spread it the less 
intense it can be. 

A very little thought given to those 
characteristic qualities which we instinc 
tively associate with certain colors, because 
from time immemorial they have been 
known to arouse in individuals the feelings 
of those qualities, would easily help us toa 
suitable choice of color, not alone as re- 
spects the exposure of aroom, but also con- 
sidering the purpose for which that partic- 
ular room exists. 

When you remember that yellow is the 
color nearest to sunlight, and that violet 
is the color nearest to dark, or black, do you 
think it sane and rational to bring any of 
the lovely tones of the violet family into 
the background of a room which already 
suffers for want of more light—even if you 
do “love mulberry, and it is so fashionable 


Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article, finishing Touches, wil appear in the March issue. 
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today”? Red suggests fire in its vital ele- 
ment, so carries the conviction of warmth, 
and it also suggests blood, not just the color 
of blood, but blood as a vitalizing force 
which stimulates action and passion. It 
is this quality of red that has made it a 
wonderful asset in stage-settings when the 
emotions of an audience must be roused to 
a high pitch. Then how do we dare to 
use this powerful color carelessly and 
without due restraint in our homes? To 
be sure, it may be made to create a desirable 
suggestion of warmth and hospitality, but 
it ought always to be labeled “handle with 
care,’’ not only because of its splendid force, 
but because red impresses the retina of the 
eye more quickly than any other color, 
and so a room with red walls is made to 
appear much smaller than it really is. 
When you want to bring good cheer into a 
room, the best plan is to use the life-sustain- 
ing sunshine color, yellow. If you want 
just a dashing bit of color which shall at 
once suggest both life and heat, wholesome 
cheer yet aggressive vitality, mix the 
qualities of your red and your yellow into 
orange. But do not forget that orange, 
brimful as it is of all that stands for 
physicai life and force, is only for restricted 
use in small areas of color in the aver- 
age home. 

As for blue, the least aggressive element of 
light, how naturally we associate it with 
the distant heavens, with sensations of 
cold, with the intellect rather than the 
senses. Blue, true blue in all its lovely 
gradations of hue running into soft grays, 
is the color-note for your sunny bedroom, 
the quieting color for persons whose nerves 
are highly strung. So, when we fuse yellow 
and blue into green, naturally we have a 
color containing certain qualities of repose 
and restraint, a color which, because it so 
readily absorbs light, modifying yellow in- 
stead of intensifying it as orange does, is 
restful when intelligently used, as, for ex- 
ample, nature uses green, for summer back- 
grounds in sunny places, with flashing 
high lights of vellow-gold. 

So we have come back to the starting- 
point; the psychic force of color, the in- 
herent qualities of color-tones as being of 
no less importance than related hues. For 
more is at stake than merely the making of 
an artistic room. Upon the wise as well 

1s the happy solution of your color-schemes 
dei in no small measure the family 
content. 


































A Child’s Window- 
Gallery 


By Louise Brigham 


OW that winter has come again, 
and the baby can no longer plav 
outdoors, parents will welcome 

this safe enclosure for the child. It will 
be found particularly useful where econ- 
omy of space is necessary. In the small 
apartment where a spot just for baby is 
so difficult to find, or in the farmhouse 
where but one large room can be heated 
readily during the winter months, this 
gallery will be a veritable treasure. 
Placed in a sunny window, it gives a 
spot where baby may play happily hours 
atatime. For the gallery and steps are 
full of fascinating surprises for baby and 
resourceful nooks for mother, hidden 
away from the casual observer. For in- 
stance, those low steps, just high enough 
for baby’s legs, which connect the plat- 
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form with the floor, are not merely 
stairs. The treads are hinged and 
open back, disclosing compart- 
ments for storing baby’s toys. 
And that is not all: the low- 
est step contains a 
sand-box, just the 
right height for baby 
to reach from his favor- 
ite seat on the floor. 
Then there is baby’s own 
balustrade, down which he 
can slide, for the rail slopes 
gently to within ten inches of 
the floor. Under the platform 
is a dainty white crib which 
rolls out. If desired, a gate 
may be added at the top of the steps 
for the safety of the very young child. 
Pund-bos ia the lower one. ‘The space beneath the gallery is jue his still leaves the steps with its sand- 
large enough for a crib, or may be used for storing large toys box and toy- -cupboard for brother and sis ster. 
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A child's play- 
spot as adapt- 





able to a city apart- 
ment as to a spacious 
farmhouse. The hinged steps 


provide a place for small toys and a 
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irandy on Getting Into 
High Society 





By Dorothy Dix 


A’Y JANE was a reading me in 

de paper de odder day ‘bout a 

woman whut done went ravin’ 

crazy becaze she couldn’t butt 
into de fo’ hundred in de town whar she 
lived. 

‘De lan’ sakes,”’ sclaims I, when I heard 
dat, ‘‘but she didn’t have far to go. Dem 
women whut is got de society bee buzzing 
‘roun’ in deir bonnets sholy am mighty 
close neighbors all de time to de ’sylums 
for de incurable imbeciles an’ de feeble- 
minded. I should think dat dey would 
feel lak dey done got home whar dey be- 
longed when dey got to de bug-house.” 

‘Hit’s natcheral,” says Ma’y Jane, whut 
is done got de higher culcher an’ is mighty 
uppity herself, ‘hit is natcheral for one wid 
a aspirin’ disposition an’ high ideals to long 
to mingle wid de best people.”’ 

‘‘Humph,” says I, “nobody ain’t layin’ 
awake at nights, much less worryin’ dem- 
selves looney, trying to figger out how dey 
can get familious wid de best people. Hit’s 
de wust folks dat dey is a pinin’ to know, 
an’ to be seed takin’ by de buttonhole on 
de streets. 

“When Sis Lucindy, whut is a Mother 
in Israel, an’ a female human angel, ef 
dere is such a fowl, sends out invitations 
to a pr’ar meetin’ to be held at her house, 
dere ain’t no scuffle ’mongst de community 
for de privilege of occupyin’ de front seat. 
But when Sally Ann Perkins, whut is 
knowed to have money in de bank, an’ de 
habit of swappin’ husbands, lets hit out dat 
she is gwine to give a shindig, folks falls all 
over deirselves to git a bid to hit. Yit Sis 
Lucindy is de salt of de earth, an’ Sally Ann 
is de scrapin’s of de pot.” 

‘“Dere’s bound to be grades in society,” 
says Ma’y Jane. 


‘Maybe so,” spons I, “leastways dere 


is. Sis Hannah Jane, whut’s got a near- 
fur coat, looks down on Sis Minervy whut 
ain't got nothin’ better dan a wool jacket, 
an’ Sis Minervy turns up her nose at Sis 
Salomy, whut wears a shawl, an’ when Sis 
Salomy passes Sis Harriet, whut ain’t got 


nothin’ but a red flannel shirt to her back, 
she sights up at de telefoam post, just for 
fear she'll happen to notice somebody dat 
ain't in her social set. 

‘Den Sis Hannah Jane, seein’ dat she’s 
got de best clothes in de neighborhood, 
appints herself de social leader. An’ bein’ 
afraid dat she'll get snubbed herself, she 
beats odder folks to hit, an’ begins to snub 
dem fust, an’ de next news you knows 
she’s runnin’ de fo’th ward fo’ hundred, 
an’ ev’ybody is breakin’ deir necks to git 
axed to her parties, an’ have de honor of 


‘ gittin’ robbed at her chu’ch fairs. 


‘“Dat’s de way dat society is run. Across 
de water in Europe dey tells me dat de 
qualifications an’ de password to get in 
society is blood an’ a fambly tree. *Course 
dat wouldn’t do heah whar de blood is red 
instid of blue, an’ most of de fambly trees 
is done been planted out so short a time 
dat dey ain’t nothin’ but saplings, dat 
ain’t strong enough to hang onto. 

“De gate of hope is open to anybody wid 
de price, no matter how dey got hit, but 
de funny part is dat folks is so crazy to 
git into a place dat dey know dat dey is 
gwine to be kicked out of de minnit dey 
loses deir money-pu’ss. For dere ain't 
never no trouble in measurin’ yo’ place in 
fashionable society—hit’s des ‘zactly as 
big, an’ high, an’ wide as vo’ wad is. 

“Vit dat knowledge don’t hold nobody 
back, an’ de minnit a man makes any 
money, his wife an’ his daughters begin to 
cast sheep’s-eyes at society, an’ wonder 
whut is de easiest way to bust in, an’ git 
to know dose dat don’t want to know dem. 
Some do hit one way, an’ some anodder, 
but whichever way dey does, dey has to 
pass through de toll-gate an’ pay deir way. 

“’Course de most common way fo’ folks 
to climb up de social ladder is by means of 
philanthropy. Yassum, charity suttinly is 
a mantle dat kivers a multitude of social 
ambitions. De Lawd only knows whut 
would become of de church, an’ de orphan 
asylum, an’ sech lak ef hit warn’t for de 
folks dat’s willin’ to pay out good money 
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86 Mirandy 
to observe on committees wid dem whut is 
mo’ swell dan dey is. I specs ef hit warn’t 
for dat, some of us dat sets up in de amen 
corner would have to shell out some con- 
tributions ourselfs. 

“As hit is, when we need some money 
for de good wuk, Sis Hannah Jane, an’ me, 
an’ some of de odder sisters dat’s always let 
on dat we hilt ourselves above de common 
herd des gits togedder an’ says to one 
anodder dat we specs we had better give a 
ice-cream supper an’ make dem omen 
whut is dyin’ to be axed to one of Sis 
Hannah’s small an’ hongry parties put up 
de ice-cream an’ de cake for hit. 

‘Dere’s Sis Luellen whose husband has 
des been made de foreman of de shop whar 
he wuks,”’ says I. 

‘I'll drap in to see her,” spons Sis Han- 
nah, “‘an’ tell her dat she’s appinted de 
chairman of de finance committee along 
wid de leaders of de mos’ exclusive set in de 
chu’ch, an’ dat’ll fetch her fo’ three cakes 
an’ two gallons of ice-cream sho’.”’ 

‘An’ dere’s Sis Violet,” I goes on, 
‘‘whose husban’ is a boss plasterer an’ gits 
five dollahs a day.” 

‘T’ll make her de head of de committee 
to borrow spoons,” says Sis Hannah, “an’ 
dat’ll give her de chanst to go into doors 
dat she’s itched to enter, and she'll think 
hit’s a privilege to contribute all de sugar 
dat we needs. I tell you, Sis Mirandy, 
hit’s our Christian duty to extend de hand 
of fellowship wid one hand to dese worthy 
an’ aspirin’ women, whilst wid de odder 
hand we takes away deir pocketbooks for 
de sake of charity.”’ 

‘Dat’s so, Sis Hannah,’’ I spons, ‘an’ 
furdermo’ hit’s a savin’ to us, for I don’t 
know nothin’ dat comes cheaper to a so- 
ciety woman dan philanthropy. But de 
blessin’ of de Lawd is upon hit, for dem 
whut’s just got money an’ is tryin’ to get 
into society is lak manna in de wilderness 
dat feeds de po’. 

“Yassum, many a woman dat’s ridin’ a 
high horse in society now comes in through 
de do’ of de charity bazaar. Of course, de 
way into de fo’ hundred through de chu’ch 
is de cheap road, for dere ain’t nothin’ dat 
costs less dan religion, specially fashionable 
religion. 

‘De odder road into society is de feedin’ 


road. Dat comes high, but ef you’s got de 
price, hit’s a short cut. But you got to 


You dassen’t stop. I mind 
got killed by 


keep a-goin’. 
when Minerva Sue’s husban’ 
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de cyars, and’ Minerva Sue come in for 
damages an’ insurance money, ontel she 
felt dat rich dat she begun to think dat 
heaven had called her to be a society queen. 

‘Bein’ a smart woman, Minerva Sue 
took de sho’ road to popularity by givin’ 
a supper ev’y Sunday night wid chicken 
fixins, an’ watermillions, an’ beer, an’ sich 
lak dainties, an’ hit warn’t no time ontel 
all de alight of de neighborhood was to be 
found a gorgin’ deirselves ev’y Sunday 
night at her house. 

“At last she got sort of wearied in well- 
doin’, an’ her money kind of give out, an’ 
she felt dat she had got dat secure in de 
fold of society dat she could cut out de eats. 

“You better not had,” says I, ‘“hit’s 
too resky. I ain’t never seen nobody ketch 
any fish after dey throws away deir bait.” 

‘I’d have you know, Sis Mirandy,” says 
she, “dat I’s done made my callin’ an’ 
election sho’ amongst de best people, an’ 
.’ I be sought after des fo’ myself.’ 

“Huh,” spons I, “society is on de make, 
an’ you won't ketch it goin’ whar de grub’s 
played out an’ de drink dried up.” 

“But Minerva Sue wouldn’t listen to 
me. She shut de kitchen do’ an’ lit de 
parlor lamp, an’ when society found out 
dat dere warn’t no refreshments ’ceptin’ 
Minerva Sue’s conversation, dey stampeded 
over to whar Caroline Jones was a-buyin’ in 
wid fried isters an’ coffee an’ ham sand- 
widges. 

“An’ dat’s de way hit goes, an’ why 
anybody wants to waste deir money an’ 
wear deirselves to a frazzle to be noticed 
by folks dat only notices dem for de way 
dey can wuk ’em beats me. Whut makes 
anybody want to be visited by Sis Hannah 
whut is a fat haided old woman as dull as 
a meat-ax, an’ as stingy an’ close as a 
clam, an’ dat nobody wouldn’t look at ef 
she didn’t set herself up to be de leader in 
de chu’ch? You tell me dat.” 

‘She represents styly SOC iety dat every- 
body” s strugglin’ to git in, *spons Ma’y Jane. 

“De mo’ fool dey is,” sclaims I. 

“All de same,’ goes on Ma’y Jane, “I 
des wishes dat we had a real aristocracy in 
dis country, wid titles an’ lords an’ dukes an’ 
lovely coats of arms to paint on de kerridge- 
doors an’ have on yo’ writin’ paper. 

“Well,” spons Brer Jinkins, whut had 
des come in de do’, “ef dey did, de mos’ of 
us *Mericans would sport a shield wid 
washtub couchant, an’ a pick an’ spade 
rampant on hit.” 
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OTHERS, who 
were the earli- 
est and should 
be the best 

teachers, long ago found 
out that the happiest child 
is the busy one. They 
discovered also that to 
keep him busy he must be 
interested in the thing he 
is doing. To interest him, 
he must be given some- 
thing to do which he un- 
derstands and thinks is 
worth while, and which 
he sees he can finish in a 
short time. Such work 
has an important place in 
education, especially in 
home education, for it 
influences the develop- 
ment of the child’s 
thought, his emotional] 
life, and his character. 
The child is naturally a 
worker and an _ investi- 
gator. If he is not taught 
constructive work and 
play, he will destroy ruth- 
lessly, taking apart such 
things as interest him to 
find out “why the wheels 
go round.” By utilizing 
this desire to investigate, 
we can educate 
find out, through con- 
structive instead of de- 
structive processes, the 
things he wants to know. 
It is in this that the 
mother needs cooperation 
irom toy-makers and toy- 
sellers and from those who furnish educa- 
tional materials for little fingers to use. 
The inventive mother will do a great 
deal of her own constructive planning for 
development of her nursery brood. 
She will visit the kindergarten-shops, the 
toy-shops, and all the places where the 
wonderful and much-heralded constructive 
materials and tools are shown to the pur- 
chasing public. But, more than this, she 
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The Sewing Lesson, by A. Neuhuys 

Always active and “wanting to do something.’ the child should have its energies d'rected, 
In this important matter of providing profitable amusement for 
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her child, the mother of today. with the excellent kindergarten occupations at her dis- 
posal, has the advantage over her predecessor of a generation ago. who was forced to 
devise her own homely diversions for keeping little fingers busy 


will select herself such materials as 
she believes are suited to her own experi- 
ences, and then will work out her own 
plans in accordance with the individual 
development and requirements of her 
children. . 

Any mother may safely depend upon the 
work advocated by kindergartens, Montes- 
sori schools, and schools for individual 
instruction for the intelligent guidance of 
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her children’s minds and the occupation of 
their busy hands at home. Then there 
are books on the subject to be read—such 
as the one which Elizabeth Sage and Anna 
M. Cooley, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, have written as a 
guide for the grade teacher, the mother, 
and the settlement worker. It is called 
“Occupations for Little Fingers,” and is 
dedicated to “the many little people who 
will find joy through expression.” 

The instinct to create is a divine instinct 
and will last as long as man. Froebel real- 
ized this and provided for the natural activ- 
ity of the child. He turned this activity 
into channels that develop the head, the 
heart, and the hand through the intelligent 
use of the child’s gifts, occupations, songs, 
and plays. So definitely has he set down 
his ideas that the mother who studies them 
can keep her child happily busy while all 
unconsciously he develops his faculties by 
working out his crude ideas through the use 
of kindergarten materials and learns to 
express himself with his hands. Children 
need no longer cry, ‘What shall I do?” 
if mothers will provide them with these 
entrancing occupations and allow them 
to increase at one and the same time their 
happiness and their capabilities. 

The occupations best fitted for little 
children in the home, those which can be 
conducted with some success by a person 
untrained or self-trained in kindergarten 
work, are, according to Nora Smith, in 
‘The Kindergarten in a Nutshell,” sewing, 
drawing, painting, weaving, cutting, fold- 
ing, peas-work, clay-modeling, bead-string- 
ing, and chain-making.  Bead-stringing, 
chain-making, and clay-modeling, as _ well 
as the sand-pile, are suitable for the merest 
babies, but the beads used must be the 
arge, wooden, kindergarten beads with big 
holes; a stout cord, wire, or shoe-string 
should be used for stringing them. Chain- 
naking is merely the pasting together in 
ink form of strips of colored paper. Clay- 
modeling is the most valuable art-material 
he kindergarten holds and is ideal work for 
little children. There is no strain on eyes 
or fingers, the clay is easily handled, is 
pleasant to the touch, responsive to the 
child’s fancy, and is adapted to the making 
of ‘many objects of infantile desire. Sand- 
work of all kinds is especially beneficial! 
because it provides many opportunities 
for united action through which children 
learn to play in harmony. It is also quite 








as delightful for the baby who may do little 
but fill his pails and empty. them again. 
Paper-cutting and folding are kinder- 
garten forms of handwork which may be 
used in delightful ways at home, and they 
are likely to be among the first things to 
interest the active child. The work is 
closely allied to drawing and cultivates 
powers of observation and expression, 
especially when the cutting is free-hand 
work. With young children it is preferable 
to use blunt scissors and inexpensive paper 
which both cuts and tears easily. Kinder- 
garten papers come in all colors, shades, 
and tones. Those cut four inches square cost 
twenty cents a hundred and can be obtained 
at all kindergarten-supply places. The 
blunt scissors usually sold for this purpose 
are too heavy for delicate work, and better 
results are obtained by the use of embroidery 
scissors which have first been blunted. 
Folding and cutting out paper-dolls, 
accordions, hats, envelops, and such play- 
things are all a part of kindergarten train- 
ing which the mother may utilize in her 
home for the amusement and education of 
her children. A child will learn quickly 
and accurately, for example, to follow 
directions for making paper-dolls. The 
materials required are strips of paper, one 
yard long by four inches wide. The paper 
must be folded so that the two short edges 
will lie together. This will make the strip 
half a yard in length, but of two thicknesses. 
Fold again, making four thicknesses, and 
continue until the strip is folded to a width 
of about one and a half inches. Then 
cut out roughly the figure of a doll, bird, 
or any object of interest. If you can not 
do it free hand, sketch it first with a pencil 
and then cut it out. Do not, however, cut 
through the folds on either side of the 
sketch at the center or the figures will not 
be joined when opened. Large and small 
dolls may be cut in this way to represent 
father and children, and animals, also, 
which are sure to delight the little ones. 
Mothers who are not apt at inventing 
paper cut-outs should provide themselves 
with a book of directions, for paper-cutting 
is an easy way to teach children to amuse 
themselves on rainy days and in the early 
evenings, when they are to remain in the 
house until bedtime. It is far better for 
them than to hear exciting tales of fairy 
ogres and giant-killers—with the certain 
result of bad dreams and restless sleep. 
Dr. Montessori says that the natural 








Building More Than Blocks; the Future Years Rest on These 


W hatever the child is to become when grown, he can, jn nursery and kindergarten 


The best plan is to 


years, be given a sound fundamental basis for his later activities. 


furnish for his amusement those things which have proved of lasting valu2 in that the: 
his, of course, does not mean that free- 


tend to build a strong mind and character. 
s toys should be selected with a view 


dom of play is to be sacrificed, but that the child 
to their educational value and that among them should be some, at least, of the approved 


articles for kindergarten instruction. With such things to occupy him, any normal child 
may be left largely to himself with the certainty that he will amuse himself profitably 
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way for little ones to learn about things is 
to touch them, and she found that the 
finger-tips of little children are extremely 
sensitive. She claims that, granted proper 
training, there is no reason why _ this 
valuable faculty, only retained by most 
adults in the event of blindness, should 
be lost so completely in later life. If 
children learn more quickly and with less 
fatigue through their fingers than through 
their eyes, why not take advantage of this 
faculty? This education of the sense of touch 
can be begun by very simple and strong!y 
contrasting sensations, and proceed with 
very slightly differing sensations, following 
the child’s ability to differentiate. A child 
trained in this way becomes so deft in 
handling things that one four years old 
may be trusted with glassware, dishes, and 
other breakable objects, because the little 
hands and fingers have been trained to 
be reliable, delicate, and discriminating by 
touching things of varying surfaces, shapes, 
and so forth. Watch a four-year-old with 
the third gift of the kindergarten which 
satisfies his craving to take things to pieces. 

Froebel understood the natural curios- 
ity of children, which, as Fenelon says, 
“goes in the van of instruction.”’ The child 
wishes to discover the inside of a thing, 
being urged to this by an innate impulse. 
The unmaking is as important as the making 
to the child. Having no legitimate outlet 
for his creative instinct, he will pull his 
plaything to pieces to see what is inside, 
what it is made of, and how it is put to- 
gether; but to his chagrin he finds it not 
so easy to combine its parts again. In the 
third gift—which is the divided cube—he 
can gratify this desire to take apart, yet 
at the same time possess the joy of creating 
as well, by putting the cube together again 
as he found it. The eight little blocks 
forming this gift can quickly be united into 
their original form, and also into many 
other pleasing little forms, each one complete 
in itself. We can readily understand why 
Froebel calls thisgift “the children’s delight.’ 

All young children should be provided with 
things for building, for it is their greatest and 
most universal-delight to construct for them- 
selves a building of some sort. These com- 
monplace little blocks of wood lend them- 
selves to a hundred practical lessons. 

A mother may consider herself well 
equipped for the beginnings of nursery 


education and amusement, if she has a 
general knowledge of the uses and _in- 
fluences of the first three gifts of the kinder- 
garten. By the use of the first gift (six 
worsted balls of different colors) the child 
can not help gaining an idea of color, form, 
and material; and by play with the balls, 
motion, direction, and position. With the 
second (wooden sphere, cube, and cylinder) 
form is even more strongly shown because 
of the contrasts in these shapes. By the 
third (the divided cube) the child’s curiosity 
is satisfied, and both his instinct to take 
apart and to put together are given free 
play—and all these valuable lessons are 
accomplished unconsciously through play. 

The mother should bear constantly in 
mind that the object of the work is not the 
product of the child’s hands, but the effect 
upon his mind and character; not the 
drawing, or painting, or clay-model itself, 
but the patience, craftsmanship, and orig- 
inality the child acquires by making them. 
Each occupation founded upon these prin- 
ciples is sure to encourage one or the other 
of these valuable attributes in some degree, 
even if the objects made are thrown into the 
trash-basket. However, Professor V. M. 
Hillyer says, in ‘‘ Child Training,” that such 
objects should not be destroyed immediately, 
because the child would be grieved and dis- 
couraged. He adds, ‘‘Whether the four- 
year-old is some day to be a carpenter or an 
architect, a chauffeur or an engineer, a 
plumber or a printer, a surgeon or a painter, 
a mechanician or a pianist, or to follow any 
of a hundred other pursuits, these manual 
lessons prepare him, starting him with the 
fundamentals.” 

We must analyze the child’s play-interests, 
extract the essence and eliminate the parts 
which are harmful or worthless. We must 
also remember that free-play must really be 
free-play—that is, the children must exert 
their own faculties and independence and the 
mother interfere as little as possible, taking 
merely the part of adviser. The children 
should do with as little assistance as possible 
whatever they attempt. It is much easier to 
help the child than to stand by and let him 
help himself, for with a touch here and a 
stroke there the mother can solve his diff- 
culty. But she should not doit; if she does, 
the child loses his pride in his accomplish- 
ments and is not able to say, as he always 
wants to say, “I did it all myself.” 


Mrs. Hogan’s next article, Laxative Foods in the Nursery, will appear in the February issue. Questions 
concerning this article or any phase of the care of children will be answered by Mrs. Hogan if a stamp 


is enclosed in your letter of inquiry. 
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The Little White Slaver 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


OBACCO and the potato belong tobacco, even if parents are indifferent to 
to the same family of plants. or encourage their use. 


They represent the white sheep Every parent and every Amer- 
and the black sheep of the ican boy should read ‘* The Case 
family, respectively. For tobacco is Against the Little White 
one of the most poisonous members Slaver.” It contains the 


views of Thomas A. Edison 
and Henry Ford on the cig- 
arette-habit. The book will 
do any boy good. When two 
men such as Edison and Ford 
join in the crusade against cig- 
arettes, no father or mother can 
fail to look with anxiety upon 
J ’ the beginning of the habit in a 
son or daughter. Mr. Ford says 
to his friend, the American boy: 
“Tf you will study the history 
of almost any criminal, you will 
find that he is an inveterate cig- 
arette-smoker. Boys, through 
cigarettes, train with bad com- 
pany. They go with other 
smokers to pool-rooms and 
saloons. The cigarette 
drags them down. 
Hence, if we can 
educate them to the 
dangers of smoking, 
we shall perform a 
service.” 

Mr. Edison says, 
in speaking of the 
degeneration pro- 
duced by narcotics 
and cigarettes: 
“Unlike most 
narcotics, this 
degeneration 
is permanent and 
uncontrollable. I 
employ no person 
who smokes cigar- 
ettes.”” This is a 
lesson that every 
father and mother 
may well take to 
heart. Already 


of its family, being a close rela- 
tive of the deadly nightshade. 
Its chief poisonous ingredi- 
ent is nicotin, which, next 
to hydrocyanic (prussic) 
acid, is the quickest and 
most deadly poison known. 
In a single cigar there is 
enough nicotin, if it 
were all taken at once, 
to kill a strong man 
not used to its influ- 
ences. It is claimed 
that the nicotin is 
usually all burned, 
but there are indu- 
bitable proofs that 
some of it is inhaled. 

In burning, tobacco 
produces consid- 
erable amounts of a 
poisonous substance, 
pyridin, which is one 

of the agents used for 
denaturing alcohol. 

I am not a King 
James, although I be- 
long to the Non-Smok- 
ers’ and Anti-Cigarette 
Leagues. If people 
over twenty-one want 
to use tobacco, let 
them do so, but in a 
way which does not 
offend abstainers. As 
for minors, however, if 
teaching and persuasion 
fail, IT would enlist the 
strong arm of the law to 
protect the youth of 
the country against 
the insidious inroads of 
nicotin. The nation some of the great- 
looks to its youth; we +r... ;, hie tinea wee waa «36S industries of 
must educate it and smoker. The essential truth of this statement none can this country, espe- 
save it from injury. It sail. Yet the youth of the nation. encouraged by its elders.  cjglly the railways, 
must not be permitted ysis a — = we $ ——— sone mee refuse to employ 

mental vigor for many packages of cigarettes. over sixteen d 
to use either alcohol or _ billion of the deadly little “pills” being consumed last year any one who uses 
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alcoholic beverages. Now one of the great- 
est industries of this country, that presided 
over by Mr. Edison, refuses to employ any 
one who smokes cigarettes. It is not difficult 
to see that the boy who learns to use to- 
bacco is loading himself with a heavy 
handicap for the race of life. He is exclud- 
ing himself from employment in some of 
the greatest industries in the world. 

In the little book referred to, which is 
distributed free by Mr. Henry Ford, I am 
quoted as follows: 


I commend Mr. Ford, Mr. Edison, and all people 
who join them in efforts to curtail or restrict, ob- 
literate or destroy the pernicious habit of cigarette 
smoking. The use of cigarettes is making inroads 
on the strength of the nerves of all who smoke them, 
especially boys of tender years or women who smoke 
them because they think that the practise is smart. 
The effect may not be so bad on people of more 
mature years, but not in any case, no matter how 
old a man or woman, is smoking helpful. Besides 
constituting a nuisance, the financial strain con- 
nected with the use of tobacco stands between 
millions of people and home comforts. 


Professor Henry W. Farnam, of Yale, 
has made a notable contribution to the 
campaign for restricting the use of tobacco 
in an article in the Unpopular Review for 
January, 1914, which was reprinted in 
pamphlet form. He introduces his article 
with the following suggestive quotation from 
Thomas Paine’s essay on Common Sense: 


Perhaps the sentiments contained in the follow 
ing pages are not yet sufficiently fashionable to 
procure them general favor; a long Habit of not 
thinking a Thing wrong, gives it a superficial 
appearance of being right, and raises at first a 
formidable outcry in defence of Custom. But the 
Fumult soon subsides. Time makes more converts 
than Reason. 


Professor Farnam asked the authorities 
of fifty-two universities, colleges, and 
schools what stand was taken with regard 
to smoking by the students. The response 
was most encouraging. Twenty-four of 
the institutions absolutely prohibited smok- 
ing, eleven partially prohibited it, fifteen 
discouraged it, and only two had no policy 
relating thereto. This is a most pregnant 
thought. When it becomes apparent that 
those who are in charge of the education of 
the young men of our country are practically 
unanimous in their condemnation of smok- 
ing, it is time to consider seriously a nation- 
wide propaganda to protect our youth. 
Professor Farnam then goes on to voice 
the sober sentiment of the thinking 
and ethical members of the medical pro- 





fession of the United States. Not only 
does the tobacco-user handicap himself in 
the race of life and lay the foundations which 
exclude him from many profitable indus- 
tries, but he also proceeds to sap the 
physical foundations of his being, the in- 
evitable result of the continual pounding 
on the nerve-centers with any powerful 
narcotic drug. The palpitating heart and 
the trembling hand from the long and ex- 
cessive use of tobacco are a too frequent 
spectacle. 

Unfortunately, there are many subtle 
ways of encouraging young men to smoke. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
every year in telling the readers of peri- 
odicals of the merits of this, that, and the 
other brand of tobacco. This can not fail 
to influence thousands of young men. It 
is considered a smart thing on the stage to 
light a cigar or cigarette. I rarely go to 
the theater without seeing this done. 
There are, strange to say, a few ministers 
of the gospel who indulge in this habit, and 
some of them actually promote it, but these 
are, I am sure, few in number. But more 
dangerous than the example of any one 
else is the influence of young women who 
encourage their admirers in the use of 
tobacco and unfortunately often join them. 
Why a young woman should want to en- 
courage the man she expects to marry to 
use tobacco is more than I can imagine. 
If she wants her husband to have every 
opportunity to succeed, she is guilty of the 
greatest folly in helping him to acquire an 
injurious habit. 

The Life Extension Institute of the life 
insurance companies of the United States 
issues a monthly health letter. Number 
thirteen is entitled, “What It Costs to 
Smoke Tobacco.” Attention is called to 
the fact that in 1880 the annual consump- 
tion of tobacco in the United States was 
about five pounds a head, but in 1014 it 
had risen to more than seven pounds. In 
Great Britain the annual consumption a 
head is only two pounds. Especially has 
the cost of our cigarette bill mounted into 
high figures. In 1914 more than sixteen 
billion cigarettes were consumed in the 
United States, more than 412,000,000 
pounds of chewing and smoking tobaccos, 
and nearly thirty-three million pounds of 
snuff. It is esti ated that the aanual ex- 
penditure for tobacco in this country is at 
least $1,200,000,000. This is a high price 
to pay for a mistaken sense of contentment. 
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Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 





while those obtained by non- 
smokers were 79.4. 
Of the men receiving the 
highest marks, four were 
smokers and eleven non-smokers. 
~ Of men receiving the lowest marks, 
twelve were smokers and six non- 
smokers. Out of 180 men examined, 
eighty-five percent of those condi- 
tioned or failing were smokers, and 
only forty-four percent were non- 
smokers. Theseare lessons 


of extreme value. f \ 
WSS 
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While tobacco, 
next to alcohol, is 
the most gener- 
ally used narcotic 
or sedative, it 
stands on an en- 
tirely different 
plane from that 
occupied by alco- 
hol, opium, cocain, 
and other danger- 
ous and se- 


Nor does this include the injury to 
health and the general breaking 
down of the nervous system that come 
as a result of this indulgence in a 
wholly useless habit. Comparative ex- 
periments in regard to the efficiency of 
users and non-users of tobacco universally 
show the superiority of the non-users. 
Doctor Pack made an investigation, in six 
educational institutions, of students who 
were competing for places on the football 
He found that only thirty-three 
percent of the smokers were successful, ductive 
while sixty-seven percent of the non-smok- drugs. The 

ers attained their goal. In regard to their use of to- 
scholastic standing, the average marks bacco is pop- 
obtained by smokers were 74.5 percent, ular and does 


team. 
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In athletics 

“no smok- 

ing’ is the 
law Its 
Violation is a 
most flag- 
rant breach 

of honor 

For smoking 
reduces the 
powers of en- 
durance and 
gives to one's 
Opponents a 
tremendous ad- 
vantage In the 
keen race of life 
the rules are just 
as rigid, the pen- 
alties just as sure 
Why. then, should 
any one lower— 
perhaps lose—his 
chances of success 
by becoming a 
tobacco - addict ? 
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not yet generally offend the public taste. 
To be sure, its use is surrounded with 
restrictions which ought at least to call 
attention to the fact that there is some- 
thing wrong with it. From the ethical 
point of view, this condition is, of course, 
restrictive, but from a moral point of view 
the use of tobacco is practically unhindered. 
The man who indulges to excess in alco- 
holic beverages loses his standing to a 
certain extent in a community, but the 
character of the smoker still stands un- 
stained. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
ought to consider the propriety of con- 
sistently discouraging such an expensive, 
useless, and dangerous habit. Their boys 
and girls should be told the truth about 
tobacco and the havoc it works. They 
should be taught by precept and example 
that it is not manly or womanly to use it. 
If it were manly to use tobacco, it certainly 
would be womanly; and yet ninety per- 
cent of this magazine’s readers would be 
horrified to think of the use of tobacco be- 
coming as general among girls and women 
as it is among boys and men. Let us take 
care that no such condition arises. Let 
us discourage the tobacco-habit. 

Many pathetic letters are received from 
wives and mothers asking for a ‘‘ tobacco- 
cure,” that the habit may be vanquished 
merely by dosing, without any effort, or 
self-denial, or suffering on the part of the 
victim. There is no such cure known, 
though tonics, restraint, and certain drugs 
may be used under observation to assist 
the patient if he is ready to cooperate. 
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The opinion of a man who employs this many men and thousands more is worth serious consider: 
men are ex-convicts (the employer believing that a man's a man if his surroundings ar 
tobacco, not only in his own factory, but wherever there is a boy who is meeting the temp 


But the patent-medicine man who sends a 
secret preparation, and at long distance 
guarantees a ‘“‘cure” is only indulging in 
the false promises of his kind. Strength 
of will can not be supplied from a bottle 
or pill-box. The football player lays aside 
his cigar, pipe, and cigarette, aided only 
by a nourishing diet, fresh air, exercise, 
and an overwhelming desire to get rid of 
every handicap. Surely any sensible boy 
or man, when once convinced of the dan- 
gers of the habit and the physical and mental 
handicap that it represents, would and could 
make an equal effort to make good ig the 
game of life. 

The advertised tobacco-cures depend al- 
most without exception on cathartics and 
some tonic substance such as strychnin. 
One picturesque product includes eight 
different pills and tablets of various sizes 
and shapes, representing a generous color- 
scheme of brown, pink, and gray. Three 
different cathartics are represented, aloin, 
phenolphthalein, and podophyllum. Quas- 
sia, strychnin, iron, and brucin (indicating 
belladonna) appear to be present in small 
quantities for their tonic properties. Char- 
coal is added for the stomach’s sake and, 
truth to tell, it is needed. Then, with a 
due respect for the subjective effect, asa- 
fetida, which gives a most offensive odor 
to the bodily excretions, and methylene 
blue, which colors the urine, are added, 
and the physical effect due directly to these 
drugs is naively attributed to the elimina- 
tion from the system of the tobacco poisons! 
Not by such hocus-pocus as this can the 
will be braced to forego accustomed doping, 
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they all smoked cigarettes. 


He says that cigarette-smoking lowers efficiency and encourages crime. 
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Scores of these 


Discovery of this fact caused Henry Ford to wage war on 


His advice is, Don't burn your vitality and your money at the end of a cigarette 


nor the body and nerves be compensated 
for the “incessant accumulation of small 
doses of poison which _ finally 
amounts to chronic poisoning,” as one 
authority describes cigarette-smoking. A 
proper dilution of nitrate of silver (a poison) 
has, however, been used to destroy the desire 
for tobacco, but the treatment is drastic and 
can not be attempted without a physician. 

Can nothing good be said about tobacco? 
When old Hans Schmidt, who was acknowl- 
edged to be the meanest man of the neigh- 
horhood, had been placed in the grave, and 
the audience, according to the good old 
Pennsylvania custom, had waited long for 
some neighbor to say something good of 
him so that the grave might be filled, 
Gustave Schultz ended the embarrassment 
by walking to the edge of the grave, taking 
off his hat, and saying, “Well, I can say 
joost one good t’ing about Hans: he wuzzn’t 
always as mean as he wuz sometimes.”’ So 
can I say one good thing about tobacco: 
A decoction of tobacco is speedy death to 
lice and ticks and makes an ideal dip for 
pigs and poultry. 

Finally, you mothers, whose boys are 
just beginning at the age of ten to find 
opportunities to acquire the cigarette- 
habit, what may you expect if they do? 
Here are a few of the possibilities: 

They will acquire a habit which may 
bring them into sympathetic associations 
with the boys who are going to the bad. 

They will be slaves to a habit which seg- 
regates them from the common crowd of 
travelers and spectators. 

They will join the procession that is made 


tobacco 





up of marchers with hesitating steps, shaky 
hands, and palpitating hearts. 

They will unfit themselves for athletic 
sports and high attainments in their studies. 

They will weaken their resistance to 
disease and fall easy victims to infection. 

They will exclude themselves from many 
activities leading to higher pay and prefer- 
ment. 

They will waste large sums of money 
while doing themselves lasting, perhaps 
even fatal, injury. 

They will more readily become victims 
of alcohol, cocain, opium, and other nar- 
cotic drugs. 

They will mar the efficiency of their 
work. 

They will shorten their lives. 

Their presence will disclose itself to the 
nostrils of all their associates. 

A last word: Of those of maturer years 
I ask, ‘‘Is the comfort which the use of 
tobacco gives real happiness?” I answer, 
“No, it is illusory.” A man _ should 
order his activities that he needs no com- 
forter except wholesome food, illuminating 
literature, a fond family, and a progressive 
community. He who has to seek consola- 
tion in a drug is going wrong. There is 
something out of condition in his make-up. 
He has a false view of life. Happiness 
consists in accomplishment, contentment, 
in satisfaction with the environment, not 
in Lethean passivity. There is no place 
in the normal life for an illusory delight nor 
a drug-provoked contentment. Tobacco 
never has brought and never will bring 
any real happiness to humanity. 


SO 








Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. But occasionally a matter of 
general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


COWARDICE AND VEGETARIANISM 
‘or many years I lived in India where there are two 
llion Hindus, all vegetarians and all cowards. 
The government will not employ them in the army. 
] r four fighting tribes are meat-eaters I 
1at meat gives mental and physical stre ngth ; and 
as nothing else does. M. B. C., Ohio. 














While I am net a vegetarian and believe in a 
moderate amount of meat-eating, I can not endorse 
the proposition that vegetarians are for that reason 
cowards. Two conditions that occur together are 
not necessarily cause and effect, and there are rea- 
sons besides their diet for the fact that the Hindus 
are poor fighters. People who eat vegetables do not 
have to fight for their foods; those that eat flesh 
do—that is, in primitive conditions. It is the 
habits of living, not the contents of the stomach, 
that in thousands of centuries make one tribe fierce 
and another peaceable. The Hindu religion also 
forbids the taking of life, and the climate is ener- 
vating. Certainly the rice-fed Japanese showed 
no lack of either bravery or brains in the conflict 
with Russia. True, they had fish and meat in the 
army, but at home they are largely vegetarians. 


PORK AS A FOOD 
Will you kindly give me your opinion of pork as a 


food? J. B., Ariz. 


Salt pork has a high energy- or heat-value, and 
is an excellent food for men engaged in hard labor, 
especially when eaten with wheat, oat products, o 
potatoes. It is not suitable for one of sedentary 
habits, as it is more difficult of digestion than ham 
or bacon, but fat pork is the chief meat of laboring 
men in this country. 

IS FISH MEAT? 


i>.  Boriecmay: 3h 34: _other 









in the sense that it is a source of 


Fish is “meat” 
animal protein and fat. It is not “meat” in the 
ordinary meaning of that term. Meat is the prod- 
uct of the steer, hog, or sheep, as distinguished 
from fish and fowl. Nutritionally there is little 
difference between these products, though red meat 
is richer in those elements that produce uric acid. 
lhe animal proteins are supposed to be similar if 
not identical in nutritive power. In a general way, 
as judged by percentage composition the two we vuld 
he interchangeable in the diet. The greatest danger 
from sea-food is in its tendency to form dangerous 
ptomains during deterioration before eating. Whil 
all proteins form the “intestinal poisons”? to which 
you refer, there is nothing abnormal about this 
unless proteins are eaten to excess, or the products 
of decomposition are not promptly eliminated. 
The production of the so-called “intestinal poisons” 
is a perfectly natural process, similar to the forma- 
tion of urea. 


SKIMMED MILK 


1ere any food-, » in milk which, after standing 
welve to twen ir hours, has — n stripped of 


article of crear 
particie of cream: H. E. O., Marylas 
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Most certainly there is. The milk has lost its 
fat, but it contains the protein and milk-sugar and 
minerals of the milk and is an excellent food, espe- 
cially if eaten with corn bread and butter, or other 
foods which would round out the ration. It often 
serves a useful purpose when one can not digest fats 
or is made bilious by large quantities of whole 
milk. The skimmed milk has only one-half the 
caloric or heat-value of the whole milk, but it has 
just as much protein and carbohydrate, and is a 
cheap and nutritious food. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES 


Please tell me what is in this ‘Quick as a Wink” 
washing-powder? Don’t laugh, I really want to know. 
F. H:, Cal. 


The laboratory reported sodium carbonate (plain 
washing-soda), with a small amount of baking-soda 
and a trace of chlorides. See what a farce it is to 
pay fancy prices for a fancy name with nothing 
unusual behind it. 


ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE 
I mail you under separate cover a pamphlet adver- 
tising Johnson’s *“‘“O O” Oxygenator. Their Delta 
agent called on my wife today and tried very hard to 
get her to invest in an ‘oxygenator,’ but fortunately 
she had read your exposé and declined. 


H. T. H., Colo, 


Yes, it’s practically the same old fraud, but this 
time properly labeled. The double ‘“O O”’ indi- 
cates the value of each of the poles. Fraud orders 
and jail sentences may “‘scotch,” but they do not 
kill this viper. What is needed is a nation-wide 
propaganda to limit the number of “suckers” 

—a movement to extract gullibility from their 
victims. Mrs. H. T. H. declined to be ‘‘gulled.” 
May her tribe increase! 


WHAT TO EAT AFTER FIFTY 

little daughter said to me the other day: ‘'M 
t does Doctor Wiley eat? He finds something wrong 
rything.”” That is not the way I feel about 
but I should like to kne what you d 
at—what u consider the best steady diet for a person 

© Beye PCy Mog t 

Tell your little girl that Doctor Wiley finds no 
fault with simple foods simply prepared, but he 
hates to see little girls laying the foundation of 
premature old age and ill health by eating white 
bread, candy, and cakes, and drinking tea and coffee. 

I eat moderately of all simple, wholesome foods, 
and there are many of them that suit me only too 
well! J espec i lly enjoy the whole-wheat porridge 
and corn-meal and fresh milk from my own farm; 
these, with eggs, well-made batter-cakes, and fruit 
furnish breakfast. I often eat no luncheon at all, 
ora very light one. For dinner there is a roast or 
fish, baked potatoes, creamed turnips, spinach, a 
salad of lettuce and tomatoes with a little onion and 

French dressing mixed at the table; for dessert, 
some very simple custard or fruit, baked apples 
especially. The main points in a satisfactory diet 
for a person past middle-age are the avoidance of 
over-eating, the reduction of the protein, especially 
that derived from meat, the abstention from rich 
mixtures, and the elimination of stimulants, even 
tea and coffee, or their reduction to a minimum. 
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(es) 
\ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION , OI ar -) WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
THE PROBLEM: “ HOW CAN Bhi I GET MORE MONEY?” 
t/ff | 
NCE more we come to | k i eal dollars for the little comforts 
the beginning of a new Uri S Try she wants for John and herself by 
year, and all of us look Peak wy adding to the income of the home 
forward cheerfully to the if ‘| by her own efforts. Yes, indeed, 
fulfilment of our hopes and desires. a \| she can! Edith sometimes thinks 
Oh, yes! We make vows to do our Ul | that she has so much to do in her 
utmost to achieve our ambitions nh little home that she can not de- 
and the best part of it is that A vote a minute to anything but 
we really mean to carry out our | gq _ housework and the | iddies. 
resolutions. | Nay But there are hundreds of 
But then comes the old, old th las women who have far more to do : 
Aka \ 


question, “ How can [?” A 








* than Edith, but who have so ar- 


We waitand wait; nothing “turns gage" ranged their regular duties that 


up,’ so finally the good reso- 
lution dies of old age and lack of exercise 
And so it goes, vear after year. Each 
January sees the birth of a new resolu- 
tion, February sees it languishing and going 
into a decline, and by March it is dead. 
Let this year be different! 
Let us all give the good resolu- 
tions a chance to live and prosper 
this year. I know pretty well 
the hopes and desires that lie 
near the heart of the average 
woman. And we do wish 
that during the coming 
vear we could have a little 
more money, don’t we? 
Somehow, men-folks 
don’t seem to realize 
that a woman would 
be so happy if she 
could have just «@ 
little income of her 
own—only a few dollars, 
perhaps, but a bit of 
money all her very 
own, to do with as 
she pleases, and no 


A Fortuna s Daughte pin 















they have enough spare mo- 
ments to make it well worth their while 
to try Fortuna’s Daughters’ money-making 
plan. 

So come, all wives and mothers, and 
grandmothers, too; come, all brides-to-be with 
pretty trousseaux in view but limited purses; 
come, sisters everywhere, you 

who want the new year to 
bring you more money for 
yourselves, your homes, 
and your families—make 
and keep this resolution: To 
write today to Alice Walton 
and ask her to tell you 
how Fortuna’s Daughters 

have solved their money 
problems. 

Write to me now 
and let me tell you 

how vou, too, 

can join Fortuna’s 

Daughters. 

There are no dues to 
pay, and your writing 


It is fourteen karat solid gold will put vou under 
and ix set with a small but genuine and perfectly cut dic- r 


no obligation. I will 


x mord. ‘The pin bears no lettering, has a safety catch, and 7 
quest 1ONnS asked. makes a charmiug brooch. You ll want to join Fortuna s not use your name 1n 
And then there are Daughters and qualify to wear thi emblem A letter ot any way. I simply 


inquiry to Miss Walton will 


the homes where the how it may bz 
husband’s income 

barely meets the running expenses. Of 
course, in such circumstances, a little pin- 
money for the wife from the family in- 
come is out of the question. John, dear 
fellow, is good and patient and asks so 
little for himself, that Edith, the other 
member of the partnership, can not grumble 
at the lack of ready money. But she 
can do something; she can get the extra 





bring the information as to 


want to tell you how 
you can get more 
money, just like hundreds of other women 
who are following our plan. Won't you 
write to me now? 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HousEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 


secured free 










\—On with the skating togs! The craze for skating has 
come to stay. An attractive suit for this sport is made of 
rose stockinette; it has a belt of bronze leather and bronze 
leather-covered buttons. The rose-colored crocheted hat 
has white worsted flowers and cord 


B—A good coat of blanket cloth for tobogganing and kin- 
dred sports. If plain material is preferred, use chinchilla 
cloth or heavy velour with a binding of leather or mohair 
braid. Worsted may be crocheted into the edge of the ma- 
terial, then knotted to form a fringe. 
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C—Sport coat of velour or golf-cord in a warm 
brown tone showing the new cape collar and belt 
fect. The sleeve may be made tighter at the 
vrist by adjusting the strap. The floppy, yellow 
felt hat is faced with purple felt and has a bunch of 

purple velvet grapes as trimming. 
g has 
de of @ D—Skating suit of sage-green homespun or 
ronze | heviot buttonholed with sage-green worsted. The 
| hat iuffler and sash are of black and white woolly 
material or fiber silk. White worsted is used for 
the crocheted muff and cap. 
1 kin- 3 
chilla na : aleris ¢ 1 and D in the stock sizes, 34- lo 40- 
ohair mM { measurements, cost 50 cents each; of B and 
ema- @ ( lock sizes, 25 cents each. Order all pat- 
& t ler and page number. 
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\—The new transformation suit—a 
princess dress and the coat shown on the 
right. Light-toned chiffon or satin em- 
bellished with embroidery or braiding 
makes the upper part of the gown. The 
lower part is of broadcloth of a much 
darker shade. 


B—An unusual waist with a 
yoke of café au lait chiffon and 
striped net. Sleeves and yoke 
are buttonholed with gilt cord. 
A heavy gilt cord forms the 
girdle. 


ee eae 


C—Coat of broadcloth to be worn over 
the dress lettered *‘A.”) Velvet matching 
the cloth in color is used for the collar, 
cuffs, and buttons. The hat is of velvet 
with ribbon bow and ornament of Ori- 
ental design. 
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D—Collar of white 
panne edged with tail- 
less ermine. Filmy’ 
cream lace frills are at- 
tached at front- and 
back. Ermine tails on 
the front suggest bows. 


E—A charming afternoon gown of pussy-willow taffeta in pearl- 
gray with silver lace yoke and silver tassels. |Wedgwood-blue 
soirée trimmed with the same materials would also be effective. 
Che sleeves are of silver net. 


F—Suit of brown velvet and beaver with hat of velvet trimmed 
with ostrich-tips shading from brown to the tone of the fur. The 
panel-effect of the coat is a striking feature. 


Patterns of A, E, and F in the stock sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust measurements, cost fifty cents 
each; of B and C in the stock sizes cost twenty-five cents each; of D, ten cents each. Order all 
patterns by letter and page number. 
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A—This coquettish robe d’intérieure can , 
be developed in chiffon with bands of : 
swan’s-down, or in albatross with bands of Oo aed C — Embroidered _ batiste 
satin ribbon. The flower motifs may be oe ow forms this simple cap. Sachet- 
appliquéd or embroidered by hand. : “ powder is sewed in the corners. 
es If made of satin with an elastic 

B—Make this combination of wash silk bess! ae band, it may be worn over 4 

and the fluffy ruffles of net. aon bathing-cap. 
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D—A novel bou 
doir-cap. The ends 
cross at the back and 
fasten under the em- 
broidery band with 
snap-hooks. 


I—Combination of handkerchicf 
linen or fine nainsook with filet lace 
inserts. Wash ribbon is used for the 
shoulder-straps and lacing. 


I'—A princess petticoat for evening G—Washable satin, tea 
wear of washable satin, pussy-willow colored lace, velvet bows, 
taffeta, or China silk; the ruffles are and tiny roses make this 
of lace, organdy, or silk. pretty skirt. 


Patterns of A and F in the stock sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust measure- 
ments, cost 50 cents each; of B, E, and G in the stock sizes, 25 cents each; 
C and D, 10 cents each. Order all patterns by letter and page number. 





A—This frock made of catawba-, eggplant-, or 
pansy-colored radium velvet is a good style for the 
matron. Use tarnished-metal braid and buttons for 
trimming and black satin for the vest and _ collar- 
lining. 


B—Plaits extending from the shoulder to the hem 
lend graceful lines to this gown of fawn-colored faille 
trimmed with bands of kolinsky and Russian embrcidery. 


Patterns of A and B in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch 
bust measurements, cost 50 cents each. Order ali pat- 
terns by letter and page number. 
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A—School frock of 
plaid gingham with over- 
waist of gingham in plain 
color. Plaid gingham 
may be used to trim the 
white linen guimpe. 


B—Striped flannel 
and velveteen are used 
for this simply made 
dress. A knot and points 
of black satin set off the 
organdy collar. The 
pockets are of velvet. 


C—This one-piece 
dress is of serge bound 
with braid or button- 
holed with worsted. The 
wide serge belt is 
trimmed to match the 
lower part of the dress. 


D—For the jumper 
use navy serge and 
wide white braid. The 


underdress may be of 
navy silk dotted with 
white, the side-lacing 
of blue cord. 







fk—This comflort- 
able coat is made ol 
chinchilla, heavy 
velour, or cheviot, 
and has _ plaid lining 
and enormous catch 
pockets. Collar and 











cuffs may be made 
of fur. Satin may 
also be used _ for 





coat lining. 











F—A coat for all 
weathers; it is of 
water-proof cloth 
with large box plait, 
back and front. The 
muffler is of double- 
faced eider-down 
flannel with worsted 
knotted on the ends 
to form a fringe. 
























Patterns of these 
garments in .6-, 8-, 
10-, and 12-year sizes 
cost ten cents each. 
Order all patterns by 
leller and page num- 
ber. 





























Resolved: That “» } 

this year my 

family shall 

have the best 

things possible to eat 

at a minimum of cost 

and with the least labor for my- 
self. If this is one of your New 
Year’s resolutions—and it should 
be—there is nothing that can be of 
more help to you in keeping it than 
becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with this department. Here is just 
a brief summary of the things you 
will find in this and the next eleven 
issues to help you prepare those 
1098 meals for 1916: twelve leading 
articles on timely culinary subjects, 
by Mrs. Allen, the department- 
editor; mumerous shorter articles, 
menus, and suggestions for special 
occasions, by various experts; over four hundred 
Tested and Approved Recipes; twelve pages of 


t 
IDA 
BAILEY 
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balanced 

menus, one for 

each month, 

utilizing in a 

dietetically correct 

manner the foods that 

are in season. These features 
alone would make this the best 
cooking department in any maga- 
zine. In addition, however, Mrs. 
Allen’s services as dietist and cook- 
ing expert are at the disposal of 
every reader. A letter to her, en- 
closing postage for her reply, will 
bring an answer to any of the 
troublesome cooking questions that 
are bothering you. This service, 
together with the features listed 
above, will be a direct aid in help- 
ing you to keep the resolution 
quoted above. After you have made 
it, we'll see to it that you have every induce- 
ment to keep it. Here’s to better living in 1916! 


ALLEN 


Your Meals from the Oven 


SHORT time ago a letter came to 


Goop HovusEKEEPING containing 
Pi an inquiry for the name of a good 

oil-stove which would be adequate 
for heating the irons on ironing-day. The 
correspondent went on to say that there 
was no peace in the household on that 
occasion, as both the cook and the laun- 
dress wanted to use the top of the stove at 
the same time. The oil-stove would un- 
doubtedly solve the problem, but it would 
be an unnecessary expense, for the oven on 
ironing-day is specially adapted to the 
slow cooking of all kinds of dishes. 

In fact, most American housewives under- 
stand too little about the possibilities of 
cooking in the oven. The mind turns 
instantly to the casserole and the tougher 
cuts of meat, but these by no means exhaust 
the resources of the oven. There is no 
better way to make a chicken or other 
tender meats ‘“‘go far’’ than en casserole; 
there is no more delicious way to cook fish, 
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game, both dried and fresh vegetables, 
puddings, many cereals, and dried and fresh 
fruits than in the oven. 

There are many utensils adapted to oven- 
cookery, the most familiar being those of 
earthenware, which can be obtained for 
almost any price and in many desirable 
shapes and sizes. If these are plunged 
into a kettle of cold water, brought slowly 
to the boil, and then boiled for five minutes 
before using, they will give good service; 
otherwise they are apt to crack. The 
old-time Boston bean-pot is an excellent 
utensil for cooking meats which are cut in 
comparatively small pieces, as well as 
fruits and dried vegetables, while the old- 
fashioned blue-and-white stew-pot, which 
can be obtained in almost any size, is spe- 
cially suitable for use in large families and 
is inexpensive. Probably the most attrac- 
tive utensils of this kind are made of the 
new cooking-glass; they are durable and 
very practical. At the same time they are 
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of all oven-ware, 
carried on in a 
However, in 


the most easily cleaned 
and the cooking can be 
fourth less time than usual. 
cooking meat in any tightly covered vessel 
which is not ventilé ited, one should be care- 
ful to lift the lid occasionally. 

Whereas it is necessary to use a covered 


casserole for all long processes, various 
open dishes are especially adapted to the 
cookery of quic kly -prepared foods. An 
earthen or glass bé iking- platter, for instance, 

makes possible the preparation without odor 
ol fish and many meats and vegetables; nor 
do they need special attention after they 
are in the oven. As the food should be 
served in the dish in which it is cooked, this 
is a real saving in dish-washing. The rame- 
kin, little sister of the casserole, is not 
only inexpensive, but is particularly 
useful for individual service, not only 
of savory dishes and vegetables, but of 
desserts. The family may tire, for example, 
of creamed corn, but if it is combined with 
a little left-over veal or chicken, well- 
seasoned, strewed with crums, and served 
en ramekin, it becomes a ‘‘new dish.” 
The youngsters may often rebel at such a 
plebeian dessert as bread pudding, but if 
prepared in ramekins with a little meringue 
topped with currant jelly it becomes 
“something new!”’ 

Most women seem to think that casserole 
cooking necessitates a great deal of trouble 
in preparation and a long time in the oven. 
The time consumed depends entirely on 
the article of food. Boston baked beans, for 
example, take about eight hours in a very 
slow oven: a three-and-a-half-pound chicken, 
cut as for fricassee, takes about an hour and 
a half in a moderate oven, but it needs no 
attention while cooking, and when it is 
removed, is ready to be put on the 
table. If a coal 
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stove is used, the oven is ready for a 
casserole dish at almost any time of the 
day. If gas is burned, the oven can be 
made to do double duty if some other 
dishes which need a like temperature are 
prepared at the same time. To illustrate, 
if a casserole of lamb is to be served for a 
six-o’clock dinner, it would be put in at 
four o'clock, and a pan of baked apples, and 
the carrots, parsnips, or other vegetables, 
could be cooked along with it. As any 
casserole can be prepared for cooking for 
the evening dinner in the morring, or the 
day before if dinner is at noon, this is a 
great preventive of last-minute work. 

The following are two menus for lunch- 
eon and dinner, which may be termed 
“oven meals,’ as nearly all the foods can 
be cooked in the oven at the same time: 


A Company Luncheon 


Baked Oysters in Shell 
Casserole of Veal Mexican Style 
Buttered Potatoes 
‘Tomatoes in Aspie with Lettuce and Mayonnaise 
Coddled Pears with Whipped Cream 
Almond Sponge Cakes 
Bonbons Coffee 


A Home Dinner 
Clear Tomato Soup Crackers 
Casserole of Duck, Chicken, Lamb, or Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Sliced Onions in Broth 
Salad of Shaved Cabbage, Shredded Peppers, and 
Romaine 
Peach-Tapioca with Meringue (in ramekins) 
Coffee 
In the first menu the veal needs about 
an hour and a half’s cooking; the potatoes 
an hour’s; the coddled pears two hours’; 
the sponge cakes twenty minutes’, and the 
oysters ten minutes’. Obviously, the pears 
can go in first, the veal following; the sponge 
cakes can be baked as soon as they are put 
together. There will then be room for the 
potatoes, and the oysters can be put in 
‘“at the last minute.” In the second menu 
the duck and tapio¢a should be 


put in at the same 


Baked Pork-Chops with Apples—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 115 


(Your Meals From the Oven continued on page 109) 












































BREAKFAST 


Balanced Menus tor January 





LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 





Grapes 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Cream 
Bacon and Eggs, New Style 
Cereal Beverage (See page 113 
Coffee 


Oranges 
Ham and Potato Cakes 
Milk Gravy 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Bananas with Lemon-Juice 
Shirred Eggs in Giblet Sauce 
Corn Bread 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Oatmeal Cooked with Figs 
Cream 
Broiled Chops 
Wheat Pancakes Sirup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Prunes 
Hominy Cream 
Minced Beef with Tomato Sauce 
Cereal Beverage Coftee 


Grapes 
Concordia Eggs Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Fruit 
Oyster Stew Hot Toast 
Waffles Sjrup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 





Sliced Bananas with Grapefruit 
Baked Cracker Omelet 
French Toast Sirup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 





Grapes 
Boston Baked Beans (Fireless 
Cooker) 
Sunday Hot Bread 
Cerea! Beverage Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Baked Bacon and Eggs 
Rice Spoon Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Apples 
Farina Cream 
Creole Eggs 
Oatmeal Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 





Winter Pears 
Irish Oatmeal Cream 
Pan-Broiled Oysters on Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 
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Saturday, January 1 


Chili con Carne 
Boiled Brown Rice 
Beet Relish 
Spanish Bun Tea 


Sunday, January 2 


Oysters Catalan on Toast 
Rice Spoon Bread 
Pear Salad Orange Biscuits 
Tea 





Monday, January 3 


Cream-of-Corn Soup 
Stewed Lima-Beans with Green 
Peppers 
Mince Pie Tea 


Tuesday, January 4 


Cream-of-Celery Soup 
California Salad 
Crumpets Marmalade 
Tea 


Wednesday, January 5 





Baked Beans with Sour Cre¢ 

Beet Relish Hot Toast 

Whole-Wheat Gingerbread 
Tea 


Thursday, January 6 


German Filled Noodles 
Chow-Chow 
Bran Muffins 
Sliced Oranges Tea 


Friday, January 7 
Tuna Fish a la King 
Sweet Potato Puff 
Cherry Cocktail : 
Rochester Sandwiches 
Tea 
Saturday, January 8 


Black-Bean Soup Toast 
Scalloped Tomatoes with Cheese 
Sliced Oranges Ginger Cookies; 

Tea 






Sunday, January 9 


Scalloped Oysters with Tomato 
Sauce 
Date Salad Boiled Dressing 
Jersey Cinnamon Bun 
Spiced Grape-Juice 


Monday, January 10 


Cheese Eggs 
Cress Sandwiches made of 
Winchester Nut Bread 
Custard Pie Tea 


Tuesday, January 11 
Stock Soup 
Kidney-Bean Salad 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Delicious Tea Rolls 
Bananas, West Indian Style 
Tea 


Wednesday, January 12 
Company Luncheon 
Creole Soup 
Chicken Croquettes Creamed Peas 

Celery Cheese Salad 
French Dressing 
Little Biscuits 
Frozen Bananas Tea Muscovites 





Recipes for all the principal dishes in these menus appear in the list of 


for either this or a previous month 





DINNER 





Clear Soup 
Baked Ham With Apples 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Cooked Tomatoes 
Bermuda Salad French Dressing 
Grapefruit and Agar-Agar 
with Stewed Apricots 
Coffee 


Savory Chicken Fricassee 
Mashed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Celery, Apple, and Olive Salad 
French Dressing 
Caramel Pudding Cream 
Oatmeal Wafers 
Coffee 


Chicken Soup (from fricassee) 
Roast Beef Gravy 
Potatoes Cooked with Meat 
Baked Hoosier Squash 
Cress Salad French Dressing 
Boiled Bread Pudding 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Wafers 
(reheated) 


Clam Bouillon 
Roast Beef 
Rice with Pimientos 
Creamed Onions 
Celery 
Apple Crisp Cream 
Coffee 


Clear Soup (roast beef bones) 
Stuffed Mutton-Chops 
Sweet Potatoes Cauliflower 
Spinach Salad French Dressing 
Graham-Cracker Cake with 
Quality Frosting 
Coffee 


Soup (stock-pot) 
Fricandellan Mashed Potatoes 
Braized Red Cabbage 
Buttered Parsnips 
Sweet-Pickled Peaches 
Apple Dowdy 
Lemon Shortcake Sauce 
Coffee 


Molded Halibut 
Brown Almond Sauce 
French Fried Sweet Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cranberry Salad_ Boiled Dressing 
Maria’s Lemon Pie Coffee 


Clear Tomato Soup 
Pork-Chops with Dressing 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Beet Relish on Lettuce 
Apple Porcupine 
with Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Clear Soup 
Duck en Casserole 
Cranberry Sauce 
Onions au Gratin 
Buttered Rice 
Cabbage and Agar-Agar Tomato 
Salad Jelly French Dressing 
Baked Oranges Nut Cakes 
Coffee 





Hungarian P6rkélt Dumplings 
Mock Crabs 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 

Boiled Dressing 

Doughnuts Cheese 
Coffee 


Cress Soup 
Macaronied Beef Gravy 
Flavored Beets Turnips 

Cole-Slaw Boiled Dressing 
Chocolate Cups Vanilla Sauce 
Coffee 


Meat Pie (from left-over beef) 
Dolphian Potatoes 
Carrots in Butter Sauce 

Celery 
Russian Apples 
Coffee 


Hard Sauce 





Tested and Approved Recipes 
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Table Set for Chafing-Dish Supper * 
Olives 


Delicious Tea Rolls 


Oysters Catalan 


Ch 


Canned Cherries Banbury Tarts Tea 


The chafing-dish with the ingredients for the oysters is slightly at the left of the hostess, who should sit on a chair high 


enough to permit easy handling of the utensils. 
ample room to eat in comfort 
an awkward arrangement 
cherries served by another guest, 


(Continued from page 107) 
time, the onions a half-hour later, the pota- 
toes following about an hour before dinner 
is to be served. 

If desired, any meat casserole can be 
thickened with rice, ground, dried bread- 
crums, barley, macaroni, or spaghetti. The 
amount of raw rice to use to a quart of 
liquid is one-fourth of a cupful; the amount 
of crums, from a half to three-fourths of a 
cupful according to the dryness of the 
bread, and of raw macaroni or spaghetti 
aboutacupful. In some cases it is advisable 
to incorporate the vegetable with the meat; 
for instance, a plain chicken casserole can 
be made in which the asparagus is combined 
with the chicken, being arranged in layers and 
thickened with rice. In case an especially 
abundant dish is desired, plenty of carrots, 
turnips, and onions, together with beef, 
the whole being thickened with barley, is 
especially satisfactory. 

Much has been said about the desirabil- 
ity of the casserole as a cooking medium 
for tough meats. Therein lies one of its 
greatest possibilities, for the meat benefits 
not only by long cooking, but by the steam 
which is generated in the tightly-closed 
utensil. However, the liquid surrounding 

*Any jueries in regard to the chafing-dish supper or con- 


cerning other menus of this kind will gladly be answered by 
Mrs. Allen if a stamp is enclosed in the request. 


When the dish is completed, she may move to her own place where she will have 
The usual method of having the chafing-dish directly in front of the person who is using it is at best 


The table is laid for service without a maid, the tea is to be poured by a friend of the hostess, and the 

The napkins are correctly placed here at the left, the statement in the November issue that they 
should be at the right being a typographical error 

the meat should never boil; unless it is kept 

“at a gentle simmer, the result will be dis- 


appointing. In case the casserole seems 
too dry, a little stock or water may be added 
from time to time during the cooking. 
Perhaps the woman who has learned to 
cook by imagination will find the casserole 
more useful than the one who cooks alto- 
gether by recipes, for the larder often con- 
tains various left-overs and odd vegetables 
which will fit into a delicious casserole better 
than into any other dish. For instance, 
the woman who uses ham often finds 
scraps left over from cutting, bits of meat 
which have adhered to the bone and the 
end which is unavailable for slicing. Often 
she will utilize these strips for sandwiches, 
creamed ham, or an omelet for breakfast 
or luncheon, whereas they could be made 
into a much more substantial dish well 
suited to a home dinner. I discovered this 
while keeping house on a farm ten miles 
from a railroad when ham was a staple 
weekly article, and the garden in summer 
and the vegetable-cellar in winter were my 
chief assets. I used to oil my largest bean- 
pot with ham-fat, put in a layer of sliced 
turnip, then a little minced ham, some 
parsnips, and more ham, a layer of sliced 
raw potatoes, some minced onions and 
shredded cabbage, interspersing every layer 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


The aim of this department is to print each month about two score of the choicest recipes for 


unusual dishes and food combinations that are to be had. 


The recipes before being published are 


carefully tested by Mrs. Allen and proofs are sent to the authors for approval or correction. The 
object is to print reliable recipes that can be used by any one—by the woman who does her own work 
as well as the woman with a maid. Any reader of Good Housekeeping may submit formulas for 


testing and approval. 


nary dishes and they must never have appeared in a cook book or another magazine. 


Two qualifications are necessary: the recipes should be for out-of-the-ordi- 


As we are 


working several months ahead of the calendar, recipes that will be seasonable in early summer are 


most desirable now. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. 

California Salad 
6 cupful sliced ripe olives 2 
| chopped, hard-cooked eggs Boil 
s cupful broken English Lettt 
walnuts or pecans 

Do not mix the olives, eggs, walnuts, and pi- 
mientos till just before serving; then put them to 
gether with salad dressing to moisten and arrange 
in nests of lettuce. 

Mrs. Ethel McDearmid Grim, Lawrenceburg, K 


umientoes 


1 dressing 








Caramel Pudding 


l sugar } egg-whites 
114 tablespoonfuls gelatit 





1 cupfu 
2 cupfuls water 
1/3 teaspoonful vanilla 

Caramelize three-quarters of the sugar, and dis- 
solve by pouring over the boiling water and letting 
it cook fora few minutes. Turn in the remainder of 
the sugar and the gelatin which should be allowed 
to stand ten minutes in cold water to cover, and 
pour all onto the egg-whites which should be beaten 
stiff with the vanilla. Beat thoroughly, then put 
in a mold wet in cold water, and when stiff, unmold 
and serve with a boiled custard made of the egg-yolks. 
Clara Anderson, 3440 Country Club Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Queen Victoria’s Favorite Soup 


} é int ae Sa Ae noe nenee 
old roast chicken Ip chicken-stock 








oked egg riks 


Heat the chicken in the broth, which should be 
well seasoned, add the cream, let come to a boil, 
and thicken with the egg-yolks sifted fine. 

VU. L. Nevin, 218 Chesinut Rd., Edgeworth, Sewickly, Pa. 


Brown Almond Sauce 





nds 1 teaspoonf 
I butter 'g teaspoon pT 
spoonfuls flour I pint thin cream 


Blanch and chop the almonds fine, brown in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add the flour and season 
ings, and stir the cream in slowly. Cook till the 
consisten¢ y of thick cream. 

Vrs. S. Hardy Mitchell, Newton Center, Mas 


Pimiento Cheese 





pimientoes I teaspoor 
2 und grated American I tablespoo 
heese pickles 
Salt and paprika to taste 
Drain the pimientoes from the oil, chop them 
fine, add the pickles and onion-juice, and stir into 
the cheese. Mix well, season highly, and use as 
a sandwich-filling, or serve with lettuce. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Uhle, 2125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. City 
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Molded Halibut 


14 teaspoonful celer 





raw halibut 
bread-crums I 
cream } egg-whites 





teaspoonful salt 


Mince the halibut fine and cook the crums and 
seasonings with the cream till it makes a smooth 
paste. Add to the fish, fold in the egg-whites 
beaten stiff, pour into a buttered bread-tin, set in 
hot water, and bake three-quarters of an hour 
in a moderate oven. Serve with -brown almond 


sauce. Vrs. S. Hardy Mitchell, Newton Center, Ma 
Apple Porcupine 

6 medium-sized apples 1 tablespoonful butter 

1'4 cupfuls sugar !4 teaspoonful cinnamon 

2'4 cupfuls water Blanched almonds 


Cook the sugar and water together for three min- 
utes, core and pare the apples, and cook them in the 
sirup till tender but not broken. It will be neces- 
sary to turn them once or twice during the cooking. 
Then drain, place in a baking-dish, add butter and 
cinnamon to the sirup, and cook till quite thick. 
Fill the cores and surrounding space with the sirup 
and stick the apples with the blanched almonds 
lengthwise. Place in the oven just long enough to 
brown the nut-tips. Cool and serve with plain or 
whipped cream. 

Vrs. F. A. Woodworth, 1575 St. Paul St., Denver, Colo. 


Sweet-Pickled Evaporated Peaches 






2 peunds evaporated peach- 14 cupful minced preserved 
es ginger or 4 small piece 
upfuls brown sugar ginger-root 


lg teaspoonful ground 
g 


ated sugar 9 
44 cupful vinegar cloves 

9 teaspoonful ground gin- 1 teaspoonful ground cir 
re! namon 

lozen whole cloves 1 teaspoonful ground allspice 


t cupful gra 
1 





Soak the peaches overnight, then remove the skins, 
place the fruit in a preserving-kettle, cover with 
fresh water, add the other ingredients, and 
simmer till the fruit is tender and the sirup rich. 
If dried ginger-root is used, it should be removed 
before serving. Seal in jars as usual while hot. 

Mrs. L. V. Branch, Sherburne, Mont. 


Braized Red Cabbage 








I d head red 1 teaspoonful pepper 
cabbage 3 cloves 

2 tablespoonfuls beef-drip- 1 large tart appl 
pings 1 tablespoonful salt 

I onion 14 cupful vinegar 


1 cupful water 

Shred the cabbage and wash in cold water. 
Melt the drippings in a heavy kettle, add the cab- 
bage, the onion in which the cloves have been stuck, 
the apple quartered, and the remaining ingredients. 
Cover tightly and simmer about two and a half 
hours, adding more water if it seems necessary. 

Mrs. H. F. Prendergast, 620 Chesinut St., Roselle, N. J. 
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Chilli Con Carne 


I ir 1 steak 1 teaspoonful salt 
hilli-pow- » tablespoonfuls choppe 

onion 
kidney-beans I quart canr 
Grind the steak, then brown it in two tablespoon 
fuls of beef-drippings. Cover with boiling water, 
cook till tender, season with the salt and chilli 
powder, idd the remaining ingredients, and simmer 





till the tomato-pulp is thoroughly blended and 
almost disappears. Serve hot with rice. 
I O Dowrie, 520 Walnut St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


_ Sweet- Potato Puff 


weet po- lo cupful sugar 
‘9 teaspoonful nutmeg 
2 ef k cinnamon 
I pf mull '4 teaspoonful salt 


Add the egg-yolks beaten and the other ingredi 
ents to the potato while hot, beating with a wire 
whisk till creamy. Bake in a buttered baking-dish 
or ramekins till brown. 

Vrs. S. F. Cary 


. 50 Summit Ave., Corning, N.Y. 


Stuffed Mutton-Cheps 


mutton- 1{ pound sausage-meat 
Remove the bones, replace with sausage-meat, 
roll the chops and fasten with skewers, allowing them 
to project two or three inches. Lay the chops in 
a dripping-pan, dredge lightly with pepper and salt, 
and roast for twenty-five minutes, basting fre 
quently with He on ga of butter dissolved 
in a cupful of hot water. Place paper frills on 
the skewers a make a gravy from the drippings 
in the pan. In serving arrange the chops in a circle 
on a round chop plate, with peas heaped in the 
center. The frilled skewers stand out toward the 

edge of the dish. 
Elizabeth Westgate, 1117 Paru St., Alameda, Cal. 


Baked Ham with Apples 


sliced ham !y cupful water 
zed tart apples 





144 cupfuls brown sugar 
10 whole cloves 

Order the ham sliced an inch thick, wash, trim 
off most of the fat, and then rub in as much of the 
sugar as it will take up. Lay in a pan and sprinkle 
with the cloves. Pare and cut the apples in quarters 
and lay them around the ham. Sprinkle the re- 
maining sugar over the apples, and add the water 
carefully so as not to dislodge it. Cover and bake 
forty-five minutes, or till the ham is tender. 
Vrs. Josephine M. Heaton, 525 S. Lang Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Scalloped Oysters with Tomato Sauce 
I ysters 2 tablespoonfuls minced 
1ato-juice green peppers 
hick white sauce 2 tablespoonfuls minced 
-crums celery 
1 teaspoonful onion-juice 

Rinse the oysters in cold water and drain thor- 
oughly. Mix together the white sauce, tomato- 
juice, onion-juice, pepper, and celery, seasoning on 
sauce highly with salt and pepper to taste. Butter 
baking-dish, line lightly with cracker-crums, ple 
spread a layer of oysters on the bottom Sprinkle 
over a few cracker-crums, pour on a layer of the 
sauce, and continue in this way till all is used, 
spreading the top with cracker-crums mixed with 
a little melted butter. Brown in the oven. This 
is specially well adapted to ramekins. 

Mrs. W. G. Balfour, 353 Crawford St., Toronto, Ont. 
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(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 114) 


Oysters - Catalan 
(May Irwin’s famous recipe) 








iT lue-] t 3 tablespoonfuls crean 
espoonfuls Meat 1 good sized crab 
Aspor Is ¢ '. cupful crab-meat 
cheese I te oonful Worcester 
1 il poontu ton > Sauce or a few gral 
ite nne 
teaspoonful salt uttered toast 





Melt together the butter and cheese in a double 
boiler or chafing-dish. When smooth add _ the 
catchup, Worcestershire, cream, and minced crab 
meat. When very hot, drop in the oysters, cook 
till they crinkle, and transfer at once to the toast. 

wa B. Pontious, Napoleon, O. 


Wheat Pancakes 


sour milk 1 teaspoonful baking-pow 
+ cupful grated stale bread der 

ly teaspoonful It About 174 cupfuls flour to 
'» teaspoonful soda make a good batter 





I pint 








Let the bread stand in the milk overnight, then 
beat thoroughly; sift together the salt, soda, baking 
powder, and flour, beat into first mixture, and fry 
as usual on a hot griddle 

Mrs. Eleanor Carpenter, i:llendale, N. Dak. 


Savory Chicken Fricassee 


1 four-pound chicken '4 teaspoonful sage 

3 medium-sized onions 'g teaspoonful curry-pow- 
i pimiento der 

1, cupful minced ham 1'% teaspoonfuls sa 





'4 teaspoonful summer sav- 14 teaspoon 


ory 





ful pepper 


Put legs, neck, wings, and giblets on the bottom of 
a stew-pan; chop together the pimiento, ham, and 
onions, and sprinkle it over this layer. Dust on 

i little of the pepper and salt, place the remainder 
of the chicken on this, cover with boiling water, 
set lid on tight, and simmer slowly one hour. The 
gravy should be thickened with flour, a tablespoon- 
ful of flour wet in a little cold water being used to 
each cupful of broth. This is also well adapted 
to casserole cookery. 

Mrs. Ivy M. Henderson, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. City. 


Duck en Casserole 


1 five-pound duck 1 teaspoonful dry powdered 


1 cupful mushroom-caps mint 
'o can peas I quart well-seasoned soup- 
'g teaspoonful onion-juice stock 


Flour 

Clean, singe, and dissect the duck, roll each piece 
thoroughly in flour, and brown quickly in beef- 
drippings. ,Pack into a very large casserole in layers, 
alternating with the mushrooms and peas, mixed, 
and cover with the soup-stock containing the onion- 
juice and mint. Bake slowly for three hours in a 
moderately hot oven. If necessary, more salt and 
pepper may be added. 

Mrs. H. M. Wood, Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard, Mas 


Crumpets 
3 cupfuls tepid milk tablespoonfuls melted 
‘9 teaspoonful salt butter 
l4 compressed yeast-cake Bread-flour to make a 
14 teaspoonful soda batter, about 4 cupfuls 


Dissolve the yeast in a little warm milk, add to 
remaining milk with the salt, and stir in about four 
cupfuls of flour, or enough to make a muffin-batter; 
let stand overnight and in the morning add the 
melted butter and the soda dissolved in: a table- 
spoonful of hot water. Beat thoroughly, dispose 
in oiled muffin-tins, filling them half full, let rise 
about twenty-five minutes, and bake in a quick oven. 

Miss A. L. Williams, Suffield, Conn. 
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(Conjinued from page 10g 
with ham, a sprinkling of flour, and a little 
salt and pepper. Sometimes, a few par- 
boiled beans were added, the ingredients 
depending on the season of the year. The 
whole was barely covered with ham-liquor 
or stock, and baked very slowly for at 
least three hours. I have given at length 
this homely dish because I firmly believe 
that we Americans are verging in our tastes 
far too much on the luxurious and 
should realize the possibilities of the things 
to be found in every household. 

Not long ago I tested a recipe in which 
beef-tongue was used, but found myself 
confronted with the root-end for utilization. 
Into the casserole went these bits of .meat, 
together with some chopped carrots, minced 
onion, chopped green pepper, tomato, salt, 
pepper, a few spices, dry bread-crums for 
thickening, and a little of the tongue liquor. 
It was a good casserole, but one truly in- 
spired by imagination and necessity! 

It is impossible to give all the combina- 
tions of meats and vegetables that are suited 
to casserole use, but as a general rule it 
may be stated that the heavier vegetables 
of pronounced flavor, such as tomatoes, 
onions, carrots, turnips, parsnips, and the 
like may be used with such heavy meats 
as beef, pork, and ham, while the lighter 
vegetables—peas, asparagus, string-beans, 
and corn—are better suited to meats like 
chicken, pigeons, lamb, veal, and guinea- 
fowl. This does not mean that onions, 
tomatoes, and green peppers should be 
entirely omitted from the casseroles of 
lighter meats, but that they should be used 
more sparingly, only to assist in creating 
the fillip which will whet the appetite. 

The seasonings have a great deal to do 
with the success of the casserole whenever 
a “made dish” is be- 
ing prepared. The 
touch of mint in 
the casserole of 
duck, for in- 
stance, given in 
the tested reci- 
pes for this 
month lifts 
the dish 
into the 
epicurean. 

However 
those who do 
not like highly 
seasoned dishes 
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Baked Figs en Casserole 


will find the casserole of inestimable help 
in plain cookery. A fowl disjointed as for 
fricassee, salted and peppered, rolled in 
flour, browned or not, according to whether 
a white or brown result is desired, packed 
in the casserole, covered with hot water, 
and baked for three to four hours accord- 
ing to the age, makes possible a dish in 
which all the chicken flavor is retained, 
and which demands almost no attention 
from start to finish. A three-pound chicken 
prepared by the same method will cook to 
perfection in fifty minutes to an hour ina 
glass casserole. 

Few people are conversant with the de 
licious flavor of properly cooked fish, be- 
cause it is usually fried. Moreover, most 
American housewives are prone to accept 
fish which is tainted. I may add that just 
as soon as women realize that they control, 
by the law of supply and demand, the sale 
of absolutely pure food, the smell of strong 
fish will disappear from our markets and 
homes. The woman who lives at some dis- 
tance from the market can not usually 
procure fresh fish unless she is fortunate 
enough to have a sportsman in the family, 
but for her there are many varieties both 
salted and smoked. Like most housewives, 
I did not realize these possibilities til! 
country life forced me to use them. And I 
found that, properly treated, they are 
almost as good as when fresh. Salt cod, 
smoked halibut, and salmon lend themselves 
admirably to casserole cookery. Salt 
mackerel, whitefish, bloaters, as well as 
cod, salmon, and halibut, can be used to 
most excellent advantage in the low, open 
casseroles, sometimes known as au gratin 
dishes; or in cookery on fire-proof platters. 
An old White Mountain method of cook- 
ing trout is to sprinkle them slightly with 

flour, salt, and pepper, 

lay them in a low 
baking-dish, cover 
them with cream, 
and. bake till 
tender. I! 
adapted this to 
casserole cook 
ery with both 
fresh and 
dried fish 
by sprink- 
ling on a 
little more 
flour, using rich 


Recipe on page 113 milk instead of 
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Molded Halibut —Tested and Approved Recipe on page 110 


cream, and dotting the dish with bits of 


butter or a thoroughly good brand of but 
terin. This method was particularly good 
with mackerel and halibut. Some minced 
pimientoes or green peppers changed the 
latter into a different dish. 

In cooking vegetables en casserole a 
little more time should: be given than on 
top of the stove. For instance, if potatoes 
are to be cooked in this way, it is necessary 
to allow about an hour. To prepare: pare 
them first, dust with salt, and put in the 
casserole with a teaspoonful of butter to each 
potato. Cover closely and bake till tender, 
turning once or twice during the cooking. 
The butter together with the steam which 
is generated from the water in the potato 
cooks them to perfection. It is sometimes 
advisable to cook turnips, parsnips, salsify, 
or chestnuts en casserole. In this case 
they should be prepared as for boiling, ar- 
ranged in the casserole, covered with boil- 
ing stock, and cooked till tender, about 
three hours for the chestnuts and two for 
the vegetables. The latter should be cut in 
thin slices before cooking, and should be 
covered with beef-stock, while the chest- 


nuts should be cooked in chicken or veal- 
stock. 

A specialty of a well-known tea-room is 
old-fashioned red apple sauce, served with 
whipped cream. It is rich, and of beautiful 
color, as much unlike ordinary apple sauce 
as can be imagined» Inquiry brought 
forth the fact that it was baked in the bean- 
pot, sliced apples and sugar being put in 
alternately, a little water added, and the 
whole cooked at least eight hours in a slow 
oven or fireless cooker. Pears and peaches 
may be cooked in a similar way, only, in- 
stead of being sliced, they should be pared, 
halved, and the seeds removed, and they 
should not be stirred during the cooking. 
The various sun-dried fruits may also be 
baked to good advantage. They should 
be washed thoroughly, soaked overnight 
in water to cover, the proper amount of 
sugar added, together with any desired 
flavoring, and the baking done very slowly, 
the time varying from three to six hours, 
according to the quantity. Figsneedlemon- 
juice and rind and may be served half- 
cold from the casserole with a decoration 
of marshmallows. 


A Good Cereal Beverage 


URING cold weather most mothers 

feel that the child should start the 

day with a hot drink. Only too 
many give tea or coffee to growing children, 
either one of which is not only a stimulant, 
but is liable to stunt growth. Cocoa is often 
given, but this is a heavy food-drink, which 
should not be used as an adjunct to the 
menu, but should be part of the meal itself. 
There is nothing better for the children’s 
e than a home-made cereal beverage, 
lich may be made as follows: 
Three pounds whole wheat, one pound 


u 


1 
I 


whole barley, one cupful ground chicory, 
three tablespoonfuls molasses, and three 
tablespoonfuls butter. Roast the wheat and 
barley until brown, stirring often. When 
as dark as the coffee-berry, add butter and 
molasses, stirring until all is absorbed and 
the grains separate. Remove from oven 
and when cold add chicory. Grind in 
coffee-mill or food-chopper. To make, use 
two tablespoonfuls of the cereal and one 
anda half cupfuls cold water te each person. 
Boil gently for an hour and serve with 
sugar and cream or milk. 








(Continued from page 111) 
Cheese Eggs 

; cupful grated American 1 tablespoonful 

cheese ', cupful crac 

6 eggs Cream or 


Few grains papril visten 








I teaspoontu ul 
Butter a baking-dish or six ramekins, spread halt 

of the cheese on the bottom, and slip in six eggs, 
being careful not to break the yolks; dust with salt 
and pepper, add the remaining cheese and the 
cracker-crums, and dot with bits of butter. Barely 
cover with the cream. Set in a pan of hot water 
and bake slowly till the eggs are set and the top is 
brown, about twelve minutes. 

Mrs. W. S. Eldred, Thomasville, Ill. 


Winchester Nut Bread 








tc iter [cu € i 
V6 ¢ n sugar ! oonfuls baking- 
ly ful Barbados mo- 
lasses I teaspoonfuls salt 
34 cupful milk 34 teaspoonful soda 
2cupfuls grahé or en- 34 cu walnut-meats, 
tire chopped 





Dissolve the brown sugar in the water, add the 
molasses and milk, stir in the flour mixed with the 
baking-powder, salt, and soda. Add the nut-meats, 
turn into a buttered bread-pan, and bake about an 
hour and a quarter in a moderate oven. 


Beulah M. Palmer, to Park Si., West Roxbur 


Beet Relish 


I quart cooked beets 2 tablespoonfuls salt 


I small head cabbage 2 teaspoonfuls mustard 
1 cupful grated horseradish 2 teaspoonfuls celery-seed 
2 cupfuls sugar I pint vinegar 

Put the beets and cabbage through the food 
chopper and add the rest of the ingredients in the 
order given. Let stand at least twenty-four hours 
before using. This will keep indefinitely 


Florence E. Thompson, 24 Perry Place, Canandaigua, N. } 


Rice with Pimientoes 
2'4 cupfuls cold boiled rice I minced onion 
1 can tomatoes 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
I small can pimientoes 14 teaspoonful pepper 
I teaspoonful sugar 2 tablespoonfuls butter 

1g cupful dry bread-crums 

Add the salt, pepper, sugar, and onion to the 

tomatoes. Butter a baking-dish, spread over a 
layer of tomatoes, then one of rice, and sprinkle 
with some of the pimientoes, which should be 
chopped. Dot with a little butter, repeat till the 
dish is filled, sprinkle the top with the bread-crums 
mixed with a tablespoonful of the butter, and bake 
about forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. Frederick Faulkner, 1097 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 


German Filled Noodles 


ly pound sausage-meat- 
14 peck spinach 6r 19 cup- 1g teaspoonful sweet mar- 
fuls canned spinach joram or sage 
2 eggs Salt and pepper to seasor 
Let the noodle-dough dry only thirty minutes; 
put the cooked spinach through the food-chopper, 
add the remaining ingredients, and beat thoroughly. 
Cut the noodle-dough into strips four inches long 
and three inches wide, spread half of each with 
the filling, and press together as in making turn- 
overs. Drop into boiling, well-seasoned soup- 
stock and cook for about ten minutes. Serve with 
the stock in soup-plates. If any are left over, they 
may be fried and served with grated Parmesan 
cheese. Elsie Knauer Poe, 144 N. 61st, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No odle-dough 
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Chicken Croquettes 4 la Hotel Cecil 








2cupfuls chopped cold Few grains cayenne 
h Few grains nutmeg 
chopped English I teaspoonful lemon-juice 
walnut-meats Few drops onion-juice 
'; teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful chopped pars- 
1, teaspoonful celery-salt ley 
1 cupful thick white sauce 





Mix the ingredients in the order given and mold 
into cork-shaped croquettes, using a heaping table- 
spoonful of the mixture for each croquette. Roll 
in crums, dip in egg-white diluted with a tablespoon- 
ful of water to one white, then roll again in crums. 
Fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread 
in forty counts, and drain on brown paper. Serve 
with bechamel, mushroom, or white sauce. 

Mrs. Oscar Meirowsky, Palisade, N. J. 


Ginger Cookies 


spoonful soda 





, on u I wonful ginger 
s bu and shortenins 14 teaspoonful cloves 
upful Barbados teaspoonful cinnamon 





teaspoonful allspice 
ur to roll, about 6 cup- 


aspoonful salt ful 





well-beaten 


Cream together the sugar and shortening, add 
molasses, eggs, and salt, and mix together the soda 
and spices with one cupful of the flour. Beat 
into the first mixture and then add flour to roll. 
Shape the cookies an eighth-inch thickeand bake 
in a moderate oven. If unsalted shortening is used, 
double the proportion of salt. 


Vrs. Elisabeth N. Tillotson, 1110 N. Main St., Hutchinson 
Kan. 


Jersey Cinnamon Bun 
upfuls scalded milk I egy 
upful sugar ; veast-cake 
tablespoonfuls shortening 14 teaspoonful salt 
Flour 
\t night scald the milk and add the shortening, 
sugar, and salt. If unsalted shortening is used, 
double the proportion of salt. When tepid add the 
veast-cake dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of warm 
water, and beat in enough flour to make a _ thick 
batter, about two and a half cupfuls. In the morning 
stir in the egg and flour to make a dough stiff enough 
to knead, about five cupfuls; knead thoroughly and 
let rise till light. Then roll in a long sheet one-half 
inch thick, spread eveniy with the butter or good 
oleomargarin beaten to a cream, sprinkle with 
brown sugar, cinnamon, and currants, and roll like 
jelly-roll. Cut crosswise into buns about three inches 
thick and lay cut-side down close together in a well- 
oiled pan. Let rise again till light and bake thirty 
minutes in a moderate oven over an asbestos mat. 
When done turn upside down on waxed paper and 
pour over them a sirup made as follows:1 cupful 
brown sugar, 14 cupful Barbados molasses, 14 cup- 
ful water, 14 teaspoonful-butter. Boil till it forms a 
soft ball in cold water. 
Mrs. Alice Hartpence, 212 Mercer St., Trenton, N. J. 


Quality Frosting 
upful granulated sugar 44 cupful boiling water 
upful brown sugar I egg-white 

14 teaspoonful vanilla 
Mix together the sugar and water and boil till 
it threads. Beat the egg-whites stiff and pour the 
sirup in gradually, beating constantly till it holds its 
shape. Place over hot water tlll it becomes slightly 
granular about the edges, add flavoring, and spread. 

Mrs. Bessie B. Klock, 34 Wolfe St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


























































Pinkadits 








Rice Spoon Bread 


I f 1 boiled rice 1 cupful milk 
1 eal 2 eggs 
er 1 teaspoonful baking-] 
ful shortening der 
\ ] youll 1/4 teaspoontul i 
Mix together the meal, shortening, and rice; 


pour on boiling water to make a stiff batter, and 
thin with the milk. Beat in the baking 
powder, and salt and bake in a hot oven in individual 
earthen or glass custard-cups. 

Vrs. John Le r Showell, ¢ tton, N. ¢ 


eves 


Graham Cracker Cake 


nf I t wonfuls baking-p 
: f is] fuls baking-] 


poonful! 1 
1d powdered 
’ 





I teaspoontu alt 

Cream together shortening and sugar, then add 
the egg-yolks one at a time, and the milk, alternat 
ing with the graham crackers mixed with the ba! 

ing-powder and salt. Add flavoring and the egg 
whites beaten stiff and bake in layers or a loaf 
[ee with Quality Frosting. The crackers should be 
rolled and sifted. 


\Irs. Riley M. Fletcher Berr Sanford, Fla, 


Baked Beans with Sour Cream 


1 cupful thick ul 
; teaspoonful meni 
Sorzk the beans overnight and in the mornii 
parboil with one-fourth teaspoonful baking-sodi 
Drain, place in an earthen or glass baking-dis! 
vith the salt, pepper, and the butter cut in 








Purn the cream over the top, cover, and bake slow 
Remove lid during the 
upful of sugar if desired 





irom four to five hours. 
last hour. Add ascant half. 
Vy Vary H.S. John 


nt, Humboldt, I 


Whole-Wheat Ginger Bread 


irba 1 





iblespoor 











Add soda, molasses, sugar, and the shortening 
: (melted) to the milk. If unsalted shoriening is used, 
3 double the proportion of salt. Stir in the salt, flour, 
and ginger and bake in a moderate oven. Serve 
plain or with whipped cream or lemon shortcake 

sauce. FE. T. Daniels, Riverside, R. 1. 


Banbury Tarts 








2 « chopped 2 cupfuls water 
2 lem: : 2 cupfuls sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls fle Flaky pastry 
Slice the lemons, remove the seeds, and cook the 


lemons till tender in the water in a double boiler; 
then put them through the food-chopper. Put the 
raisins and lemons in the water in which the lemons 
were cooked, add the sugar, and thicken with the 
flour dissolved in a little cold water. Keep at least 
twenty-four hours before using. (If stored in a 
glass jar, it will keep for several days.) In making 
the tarts, cut the paste into rounds with a large 

: biscuit-cutter, put on a teaspoonful of filling, fold 
over like a turnover, pinch together, and bake. 
They will keep in a tin for a long time. 


Mrs. M. P. Stivers, 115 S. Cliff St., Ansonia, Conn. 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Lemon Shortcake Sauce 
' sey at 


y rated rir 1 11 
ce and grated rind % « ) 


upful war 





Grate the lemon-rind and combine it with the 


juice and sugar. Let stand at least two hours, 
stirring occasionally; then add cream, and serve. 
] ne Ba Valencia St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘ 
Kidney-Bean Salad 
r 1 shredded gr.en pepper 





h dre 


re ‘ Fr 
n valnut L 





Mix ingredients in the order given, moistening 
well with the dressing. Let stand thirty minutes 
in a cold place to season, and arrange on a bed of 
lettuce-leaves for serving. 

Virs. F. M. Summer, Park Ridge, Ill., Box 313. 


Baked Hoosier Squash 
ized ter 14 cupful butt 
pful br ugar 
Cut the squash in halves crosswise, 
the seeds and stringy portion, score the squash, dot 
with butter, and sprinkle with the sugar. Place in a 


dripping-pan containing a little hot water and bake 


scrape out 





in a moderate oven till soft, about two hour then 
crape out the pulp, sift, and reheat. 
Vy J. B. Nash, 5 har ive., S. Gra Ra pr Wi 
Orange Cake 
lg if baking- 
I oTais te 
1 fu br id 1 T F 4 rit 
Beat the egg-yolks till creamy, add the sugar, 


and blend thoroughly. Measure the orange-juice 
and add water, if necessary, to make a half-cupful 
of liquid. Mix the baking-powder with the flour, 
and add alternately to first mixture with the orange- 
Fold in the egg-whites beaten stiff. Bake in 
layers about five minutes in a hot oven, reduce 
the heat, and cook more slowly till the cake is done, 
about fifteen minutes in all. Put together and ice 
with orange frosting, or use a jelly or whipped- 
cream filling, and sprinkle powdered sugar over the 
top. This cake will keep moist for several days. 


juice, 











Vis. Jean Robert Iligh Park Boulevard, Toronto, Can. 
Black Bean Soup 

upfuls black beans I tomato, or one-half cup 

Roast-beef k te natoes, if de- 
ones sired 

114 tablespc 14 1 pepper 

2% quarts lg ful Worces- 

1 chopped ce 

1 tablespoc I raed 

1'4 tablespoonfuls butter 1'4 tablespoonfuls flour 


Soak beans overnight, in the morning drain and 
put in kettle with the water and bones. Simmer 
gently for three hours, then add onion, tomatoes, 
salt,and pepper. Boil till beans are soft, rub through 
a sieve, thicken with the flour and butter creamed 
together, and add the Worcestershire sauce, the 
egg chopped fine, and the lemon-juice. 


Baked Pork-Chops with Apples 
Dust pork-chops lightly with salt, pepper, dry 
bread-crums, and sage. Place in a baking-dish, 
put on each a halved cored apple containing a bit 
of butter, and cook in a moderate oven till tender, 
about forty-five minutes. When the crums are 
brown, add a little water 


Mary Lewis, 68 Northern Ave., N. ¥.C. 















































ROBABLY the reason many of us 

consider the orange a luxury rather 

than an every-day food is because 

we still cherish memories of the 
time when the fruit was high-priced and 
not widely distributed, and an occasional 
orange was a surprise often reserved for 
the toe of the Christmas stocking. 

Many of us are more or less slaves of 
our habits of thought, and in face of the 
fact that oranges can be purchased from 
December to April at almost any price, 
and the rest of the year at prices which are 
moderate when the value received is con- 
sidered, we do not take advantage of their 
wonderful dietetic properties because we 
consider them too expensive. 

It is generally known that the orange 
contains citric acid, which is a liver stimu- 
lant, and that it is a gentle laxative. But 
its wonderful supply of phosphates, a direct 
nerve-food, is usually overlooked, and the 
fact that oranges therefore have a most 
beneficial effect in cases of insomnia is 
practically unknown. In short, the im- 
portance of the orange as an every-day food 
the year round can not be too greatly em- 
phasized. 

As a breakfast fruit it is unequaled, but 
to obtain the greatest benefit, it should be 
eaten a half-hour before the meal, so that 
the juice may leave the stomach and com- 
mence its rapid upbuilding and general 
cleansing while the digestive tract is com- 
paratively open. If this is done, a cereal 
with light cream and sugar may be eaten 
at breakfast, but if the orange figures as 
the breakfast fruit, the cereal with sugar and 
cream should be omitted, as the combina- 
tion sometimes causes nausea and gas. 

The necessity for washing oranges and, 
indeed, all fruits, can not be too strongly 
insisted on, for no matter how clean they 
may look they are no more free from bac- 
teria than unwrapped bread or candies sold 
from open cases. If to be eaten with a 
spoon, the fruit should be cut in halves 
crosswise and if they do not stand level, 
thin slices of skin may be cut from the ends. 
The pulp around the edge and the mem- 
brane between the sections should be 
loosened by a curved grapefruit-knife. 

To prepare the orange flower-fashion, cut 
down the skin in quarters and then in eighths 
to within an inch of the blossom-end. Then 
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strip down in points and fold these over. 
To serve orange-sections on a strip of peel, 
cut an inch-band crosswise entirely around 
the orange at the middle. Remove the re- 
maining skin, slit the strip open, and spread 
out the sections. Another method which 
may be used when the orange is to serve 
as the first course at luncheon is to make a 
mound of powdered sugar in the center 
of a plate, surrounding it with sections of 
orange and some cluster-raisins. When 
sections are to be used for garnishing or for 
fruit-cups, the best way to obtain them is 
to pare the orange with a sharp knife till 
the juice runs, and then cut out each section 
separately. If plain sliced oranges are de- 
sired, they may be prepared in this way, or 
they may be pared, sliced crosswise, and 
arranged in dessert-dishes or a bowl, with 
a little sugar between each layer; or if there 
chances to be at hand some well-sweetened 
pineapple-juice or the juice from other 
canned fruit, it may be poured over the 
orange slices, the whole being allowed to 
ripen in a cold place for at least an hour. 
A quick luncheon dessert may be made 
club sandwich stvle of dry sponge-cake and 
oranges. Toast the cake, put together with 
sliced and sweetened oranges sprinkled with 
coconut, surround with orange-sections, and 
decorate with halved marshmallows and 
nut-meats. 

As a general rule, oranges are used mostly 
as a breakfast or dessert fruit, but they are 
also well adapted to salad-making. The 
more substantial salads should be used 
for desserts with coffee, crackers, and 
cheese. When to be used with fish, the 
French dressing should be made with lemon- 
juice. 

The following are some suggested orange 
salad and meat combinations and the 
dressings to be used: Orange and celery, 
French dressing, with meat or game. 
Orange, mint, and celery, French dressing 
with lamb. Orange, chestnut, raisin, and 
celery, French dressing with game or 
chicken. Orange and grapefruit, French 
dressing with fish or roast pork. Orange, 
cress, and apple, French dressing with fish 
or game. Orange, prune, nuts, and celery. 
mayonnaise as a dessert. Orange, grapes, 
celery, and ginger, mayonnaise as a dessert. 
Orange, pinea pple, grapefruit, French dress- 
ing as a dessert 














































Slaves of Freedom 





By Coningsby Dawson 


(C ypidt 


“To what?” 

“Things.” She glanced away into the 
vagueness of the ghostly meadows. ‘The 
kind of things to which people do look 
forward.” 

He wanted to get 
herselfi—about her past. 
sure then, and tell her 
without frightening her. So he said: “I 
don’t mean people. I mean girls. What 
kind of things do girls look forward to?” 

Had she shared his hours of remembering? 
Had it really been her thoughts that had 
touched him in that little room in Eden 
Row? He stooped his head nearer to 
listen. 

She stared into his eyes with her old 
suspicion—the veiled stare, half hostile, 
which a girl gives a man when she fears 
that he is going to kiss her. 

Girls forward to—what kind of 
things?” she echoed. “I can’t tell. The 
same kind of things that men look forward 
to, I suppose. The surprise things, and 
ves, the excitements most of all.”’ 

“Like our meeting—it was a surprise 
thing, wasn’t it?” 

‘I suppose so.” She slipped back her 
cloak from her white shoulders. ‘* Heaps 
of things are surprise things like that.”’ 

It was as though she had said, ‘This 
meeting of ours—it’s of no importance.” 
He loved her for the way she was treating 
him. He knew now why she had dared to 
risk herself with a man who, so far as her 
knowledge went, was a complete stranger. 

They both fell silent. He felt that there 
was only one thing that he could talk about, 
and he didn’t know when or where to start. 
He wanted above all things to say nothing 

only to take her in his arms; to kiss her 
lips, her hair, her hands, and to kneel to 
the little sandaled feet that peeped out 
from below her queenly robe. He hardly 
dared to look at her lest, then and there, he 
should leave the wheel and do it. All that 
his heart asked was to be allowed to touch 
and reverence her. 

As he stared between the rushing eyes of 
the car, watching the road ahead, his 
imagination painted pictures on the dark- 


her to talk about 
He could make 
tell her everything 


look 


ness. He saw her lifting her arms about his 
neck. He saw her lying close against his 


nued from page 20) 


He heard her whispering broken 
phrases—words which said so much by 
leaving so much unsaid. But whenever he 
stole a glance at her, he saw her gray eyes 
closed like a statue’s and her white hands 
folded. 

He was wasting time—it would so soon be 
morning. She was going to America. She 
must not go, and yet he was helping her. 
If he could only find words to tell her. He 
had never thought it would be so difficult. 
Ah, but then he had imagined a _ child- 
Desire, just grown a little taller. But this 
Desire was different—-so self-possessed and 
calm, with so many new interests and 
unknown friends estranging her from the 
fairy Desire of the farmhouse garden. 

They passed through Wells where the 
cathedral lay like a gigantic coffin beneath 
the stars. Having panted up the steep 
ascent beyond the town, they commenced 
the twenty-mile down-hill run to Bath. 

He heard a stirring beside him. Her 
eyes were open, quite near to his and 
shining with friendliness. 

“What’s the matter? 
silent.” 

‘I thought you were tired, so I didn’t 
disturb you.” | 

“Tired! Perhaps I was. But I’m all 
right now. Isn't it magic with all the 
stars, and the mist, and the being away from 
every one? Don’t you want to smoke? 
Here, I'll hold the wheel while you light a 
cigarette. Yes, I know how.” 

She leaned across him to do it, her 
shoulder resting against his arm. The wind 
of their going fluttered her hair against 
his cheek. For a moment he was possessed 
with a mad longing to crush her to him. 

“Haven't you got a match?” 

She seemed utterly unconscious of her 
power to charm; yet instinctively she used 
it. Her virginal disregard of her sex made 
him ashamed of his longing. 

‘All right?” she asked. As she lay back, 
staring up at the fleecy sky where the 
moon tipped clouds to a silver glory, she 
began to sing softly, 


breast. 


We've both gone 


“*The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun.’”’ 
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She sang the same verse over three times, 
pausing between each singing as if she were 
repeating a question. 

“Don’t you know the second verse?’’ 
he asked unsteadily. 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“Won't you sing it? The whole meaning 
of life and of everything is in the last two 
lines.” 

“D’you really want me to? [ don’t care 
for it so much because it’s about love. I 
don’t think love ever made anybody happy. 
Do you?” 

For a moment he was tempted to argue 
this heresy. ‘* But sing it?” he urged. 

In a soft, sleepy voice she sang, 

«The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done.’” 

He waited for her to repeat it. When 
she remained silent, he stopped the car. 
She turned to him lazily, “Something gone 
wrong with the engine?” 

He was certain she knew what had gone 
wrong, and was equally certain that she 
was wilfully pretending to misunderstand 
him. Far below in the valley, like a fairy 
ring, the lights of Bath winked and twinkled. 
The silence, after the sound of their going, 
breathed across the country like a pro- 
longed sighing. How should he tell her? 
How did men speak to the women they 
loved? He turned aside from his purpose 
and procrastinated. ‘‘Sing it again,” he 
pleaded, “the last verse. Now that 
everything’s quiet.”’ 

“No.” She sat up determinedly. ‘It’s 
very beautiful, especially that part about 
light’s dying when love is done. But it 
isn’t true. People love heaps of times, and 
each new time they get more sensible. It’s 
like climbing a ladder: you see more as 
you go higher. Besides, that last verse 
makes me cry.” 

“Love makes people happy.” His voice 
was low and trembling. ‘You shouldn’t 
pretend to be a cynic. You’re too beau- 
tiful.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps you are right, but— 
please be nice. You don’t know what 
things I’ve had done to me to make me 
talk like that.” She touched him on the 

arm ever so lightly. ‘‘When we’re traveling, 
we talk so much better. Hadn’t we better 
be going?’’ And then, when they were 
again humming down the long hill, with the 
white lamps scything the shadows: “This 
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Freedom 


really is fun. It’ll be something to re- 
member.”’ 

“Something to talk about together,’ 
he said. 

She cuddled herself down into the seat. 
‘Not much time for that with me sailing 
for America. But you’ve not told me what 
you think of my telegram. Wasn’t it a 
quaint, jumpy message? That’s just like 
Flutfy to decide a problem in five minutes 
that other people would take five months 
over. If-she finds that anything’s worrying 
her, she moves away from it. This Horace, 
he’s Horace Overbridge, the playwright, 
and he’s in love with her. Ever since we 
landed in April they’ve been going about 
together having motor-trips into the 
country and picnics on the river, and—oh, 
so many good times. Of course I’ve been 
there, too, to take care of her. But the 
trouble is he wants to marry her and, if he 
did, he’d never let her do what she likes. 
He can’t understand that it means just as 
much to her to be an actress as it does to 
him to be a playwright. Men aren’t very 
understanding. Of course, while they’re 
not even engaged, he raves about her acting 
and helps her all he can. But she knows 
perfectly well that all that would end with 
marriage. And, then, she doesn’t love him. 
So you see—” 

“But you said she let him take her about 
and give her good times.”’ 

“Why, certainly. If a man chooses to 
do that, it’s his own affair. And then 
Fluffy’s very dear and beautiful, and she 
wouldn’t let many men be in love with her. 
You did sound shocked when you said 
‘But!’” 

“T was thinking that she hadn’t played 
fair. She must have led him on. You don’t 
think that’s fair, do you?”’ 

“Fair!”’ She pursed her lips. ‘He 
enjoyed himself while it lasted, and it’s 
his own fault if he’s spoiled it.” She 
threw back her head and trilled gaily. 
“Oh, I can see her stamping her little foot 
and saying, ‘No! no! no! Horace!’ And 
then, I suspect, she jumped straight into a 
cab and booked our berths on the very first 
ship that was sailing. You—you don’t 
approve of her?” 

“T don’t know her. It wasn’t very 
thoughtful of her to give you such short 
notice.” 

“But if I don’t mind 
business.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Then I have 


’ 





you see, it’s my 








no right to mind. But I’m wondering where 
you'd have been if I hadn’t turned up.” 

~ “Oh, I'd have hired a car, I suppose, 
and Flufiy’d have had to pay for it, or 
Horace, or somebody. I wish I could 
remember who it was shrugged his shoulders 
the way you do.” 

‘Perhaps it was 

He glanced at her and broke off. This 
didn’t seem the propitious time to assist 
her memory. She was frowning. He had 
displeased her. The flippancy of Fluffy’s 
way of loving had cheapened all passion 
for the moment. 

hey were coming into Bath, with its 
narrow streets and wide spaces, its fluted 
columns and Georgian mansions. 

‘When we get into the country on the 
other side,’ he thought, ‘I'll tell her.” 

But on the other side he found that her 
eyes were shut. She lay curled up, with her 
child’s face turned toward him. 

“Desire,” he whispered. ‘‘ Desire.” 

She sighed, but her eyes did not open. 

“It’s Teddy. Don’t you remember?” 

She did not stir. 

Very tenderly, lest he should wake her, 
he tucked her cloak closer and buttoned 
it across her breast. He stooped to, kiss 
but drew back at the last moment. 
To kiss her sleeping seemed too much like 
theft. 

‘I love you, 
“T love you.” 

She made no answer. 

He drove on dreaming 
summer night. 


her, 


dearest,” he whispered. 


through the 


A SUMMER’S MORNING 


YTARS were weakening in their shining. 
‘J He wished she would wake up. It 
was still night, but almost imperceptibly 
a paleness was spreading. The sky looked 
mottled. As he passed through an anony- 
mous, shrouded village a clock was striking. 
One, two, three! If he kept up this pace, 
they would be in London at the latest by 
seven. " 

He began to calculate his respite. The 
boat-train left Euston at noon; if she al- 
lowed him to stay with her to the very last 
moment, he had—how much? About nine 
hours more of her company. 

But probably she wouldn’t let him stay 
with her. She'd have packing todo. This 


Fluffy person would want to carry her off 
and gossip about Horace—what he had said 
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to her and what she had said to him, and 
how thoroughly justified she was in her 


And so—he widened 
his mouth bitterly—and so she would blow 
out of his life like thistle-down. This 
splendid meeting, which had been the dream 
of his boyhood, would be wasted —cold- 
shouldered into oblivion by trivialities. 

In his desperation he invented a dozen 
mad schemes for detaining her. It was on 
the cards that his car might break down. 
Unfortunately it showed every healthy sign 
of living beyond its reputation. Well, if 
it didn’t do it voluntarily, he might help 
it—might lose a spark-plug or loosen some- 
thing. He might, but it wasn’t in him to 
do it. The moment he met her truthful 
gray eyes he’d be sure to shrive his con- 
science—then she’d detest him. No, if 
he was going to be a young Lochinvar, he 
had far better play the game boldly—swing 
off into side-roads and, when she wakened, 
explain to her laughingly: ‘You won't 
catch your boat now, little Desire. I’ve 
made you lose it on purpose because—be- 
cause I love you.” 

Humph! And she’d be amiable, wouldn't 


treatment of him. 


she? Some men might be able to carry that 
off. He couldn’t. He’d feel a cur; he’d 
look it. So he drove on through the dark- 


ness, cursing at every new mile-stone be- 
cause it brought him nearer to the hour of 
parting. 

He wished to heaven she would wake up. 
While he fumed and fretted, he buiit topply 


air-castles. Couldn't he marry her—pro- 
pose clean off the bat and get it over? 


Such things had happened. The idea al- 
lured him. He began to reckon his finance 
to see whether he could afford it. He had 
saved seven hundred pounds from_ his 
Beauty Incorporated dividends; every year 
there would be three hundred more. Then 
he had his future. His work was in de- 
mand. Several commissions had been of- 
fered him. No fiction-writer since Du 
Maurier, so the critics told him, had il- 
lustrated his own stories quite so happily. 
His next book was going to make him fam- 
ous—he was sure of it. Oh, yes, so far as 
money went, he was eligible. 

From somewhere at the back of his mind 
a wise voice kept warning: “You have to 
live all your life with a woman; marrying’s 
the least part of marriage. Go slowly. 
How d’you know that she isn’t another 
Fluffy?” 

It was just as though Mrs. Sheerug were 
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talking. He argued angrily against her 
disillusions. . ‘‘But she’s not selfish like 
Vashti; and, anyway, you weren’t fair 
to Vashti. You woildn’t believe that she 
was good—you wouldn’t even let Hal be- 
lieve it. That was why he lost her.” 

Then Madame Josephine took a hand: 
“When you find her, don’t try to change 
her. Women long to be trusted. Be 
content to love.” 

He gasped. What a lot Madame Jose- 
phine knew about men and women. He 
was doing what all men did—and he had 
promised himself so faithfully to be the 
exception. Already he was wanting to 
change Desire, wanting to make her give 
up such friends as Fluffy, feeling shocked 
that she had trusted a strange man so care- 
lessly, though, when he happened to be her 
chance-selected companion, he had been 
glad to profit by her carelessness. 

And then—he didn’t like to own it— 
he felt piqued by her lack of curiosity. She 
had taken him so quietly for granted. She 
hadn’t asked who he was, or why he, of all 
men, had been sent to her rescue. Any 
man would have done, provided he had 
hadacar. It was A Man with A Car that 
she had wanted. When the emergency 
was ended and he had served his purpose, 
she would dismiss him with a polite ‘‘ Thank 
you,” and put him out of her memory. 
Thistle-down—that was what she was. 

He bent over her. Still sleeping! Her 
red lips were parted, the glint of her 
white teeth showing. One hand was be- 
neath her cheek, the other against her 
breast like a crumpled petal. Below her 
eyes the long lashes made shadows. How 
sweet she was, how fragile, how trusting— 
how like the child Desire who had snuggled 
into his arms in the woodland! With 
a sudden revulsion he despised his fault- 
finding. Chivalry and tenderness leaped 
up. He must make it a law with himself to 
believe the highest of her, whatever hap- 
pened or had happened. 

He longed to waken her. He imagined 
how her eyes would tremble on him if she 
awoke to find him bent above her hands. 
But would they? Because he wasn’t sure; 
he cursed his inherited reticence. 

* Out of the east, driving his misty sheep 
before him, the shepherd of the dawn came 
walking. Like a mischievous dog, with 
his red tongue lolling, the sun sprang up 
and scattered the flock through many 
pastures. 


Freedom 





Still she slept. 

Outside Reading the engine Went wrong. 
For a moment he hoped—but no, it was 
nothing serious. In making adjustments 
he made much more noise than was_neces- 
sary. She did not rouse. 

Nearly five o’clock! Other people would 
claim her in two hours. For the next forty 
minutes that thought, that other people 
would claim her, provided him with exquisite 
torture. Some of those other people would 
be men—how could any man be near her 
without loving her? 

He reached Maidenhead and came to 
the bridge—came to the river winding like 
a silver pathway between nosegays of gaily 
painted houseboats. 

‘“*Ho-ho!”’ 

Jamming on the brakes in the middle of 
the bridge, he brought the car to a halt. 
Her hand fluttered up to her mouth in a 
pretty pretense at checking the yawn. She 
rubbed her eves. “Morning! Didn't I 
choose a good place to wake up? Where are 


we?” She sat upright. ‘My, but I am 
cramped. And, oh, look at my dress! It’ll 


embarrass you most horribly when we get 
to London. The police’ll think you're 
eloping with a fairy.”’ 

He crouched above the wheel, clutching 
it tightly, fearing what he might do with 
his hands. Her casual cheerfulness stifled 
his words. It was like a blow across his 
lips. What he had intended to say was so 
serious. Hiseyes felt hot. He had a vision 
of himself as a wild, unkempt being, almost 
primeval, who struggled and ‘panted. He 
was filled with a sickening sense of self- 
despising and dreaded lest at any moment 
he might hear her laughing. 

“What a shame!” She stroked his 
sleeve gently. Her voice was concerned. 
“T am a little beast. You’ve been at it all 
night while ’'ve been—”’ She rippled into 
laughter. ‘‘Do tell me whether I snored? 
Why don’t you say something? You'll get 
me frightened; you look most awfully 
strange and funny.” And then, softly: 
“Poor you! You're very tired.” 

He was like a man turned to stone. She 
listened’ for any sound of footsteps; she 
might need help. Except for the sunshine, 
the lapping of the river, and the careless 
singing of birds, the whole world was empty. 

She swept the hair back from her fore- 
head and gazed away from him. She 
mustn’t let him know that he had upset her. 

“The river! Isn’t it splendid? And 
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all the little curly mists. Why, this must 
be Maidenhead. Yes, there’s the place 
where we hired the boat when I came here 
with Horace and Fluffy. I hate to leave 
it, but We'd better be getting on to 
London, hadn’t we?” 

He didn’t answer. Slowly she turned and 
regarded him. Was he sulky, or ill, or 

“I’m doing my best to be pleasant.” 
[here was a hint of tears in the way she 
said it. ‘*You won’t let me help you— 
won't tell me what’s the matter. I sup- 
pose that’s because I look untidy and 
ugly.” 

‘* Princess!”’ 

Tremblingly he seized her hands. She 
drew back from him. ‘Oh, please! You're 
hurting.” 

His eyes had touched hers for a second, 
penetrating their cloudiness. He let her 
slip from his grasp. ‘‘V’msorry. I thought 

I thought you were some one else.” 

He was on the point of starting when she 
rose and jumped out. 

“Tm stiff. Let’s say good-by to the 
dear old Thames. It won’t take a minute.”’ 
\nd then, over her shoulder, as she leaned 
across the parapet: ‘You thought I was 
some one else. Who knows? Perhaps 
Lam.” 

All that he could see of her was her slight 
figure and the back of her pretty head. He 
went and stood near her, within arm- 
stretch. 

Without looking at him she asked a ques- 
tion. ‘Why do you beat about the bush? 
Last night you had something on your mind 
that you wouldn’t tell. This morning it’s 
worse. What makes you so timid? I’m 
only a girl.”’ : 

‘Because—” 

“(G0 on,” 

“Because it’s something that would of- 
fend you if you weren’t 

She shook her head. “I’m never of- 
fended. I’m too understanding. Perhaps 

Were you fond of this some one?” 

“Fond!” The river grew blurred. “It 
was years ago. I was a boy, and she was 
only a little girl. It’s like a story—like 
some one I read about, and then went out 
to try to discover.” 

A market-cart rumbled across the bridge, 
mountain-high with vegetables. When the 
sound of its going died out, she moved 
closer, 

“I knew a boy once who called me 
‘Princess.’ He used to tell me—it was a 
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queer, dear thing to tell me—he used to 
tell me that the babies came into my eyes 


when I was happy. But that was only 
when I'd been awfully nice to him.” When 
he stared at her, she nodded. “Really, 
he did. I’m not joking.” 

How long had she recognized him? Had 
she been cruel on purpose? Had she 
kept him on tenter-hooks for her own di- 
version? He laughed softly. It wasn't 
quite the rushing together of two souls that 
imagination had painted. And, yet, there 
were compensations: the sleeping houses 
with their blinds discreetly lowered; the 
sparkling river; the spray of plunging 
clouds; on the bridge, suspended between 
sky and river, this pale queenly sprite of 
a girl. The golden girdle about her waist 
jingled. He took no notice the first time 
and the second; but the third it seemed a 
challenge. He reached out his arm. 

Tossing back her hair, she slipped from 
him. “Not allowed. You go too fast; 
you were too slow at first. Why on earth 
didn’t you tell me last night, instead of— 
Think what a splendid time we might have 
had. And now, we've only a few hours.” 

He seized her hands and held them, palm 
to palm. This time she made no complaint 
that he hurt. ‘‘You’re not going.” He 
was breathing quickly. ‘‘You’re never 
going unless—”’ 

Her half-closed eyes mocked him with 
their old impishness. ‘But you mustn’t 
hold me like that. It isn’t done in the best 
families; not in public, anyway—even by 
the oldest friends.”’ 

She broke from him and stepped into 
the car. ‘Let’s be nice to each other. 
We haven’t been very nice yet.” 

Very nice! He’d sat up all night and 
tossed his holiday plans to the winds, for 
her. He grinned to himself as he cranked 
the engine. This was the same Desire 
with a vengeance—the old Desire who had 
tried to make people ask pardon when she 
was the offender. 

They were traveling again. His hands 
were occupied; he could make love to her 
with nothing more alarming than words. 
She felt safe to lower her defenses. 

“Vou were just a little judging last night.” 

“Was I?” 

“Just a little. 
don’t even know her. 
quarrel.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t as bad as that.” 

“Tt was. You were, oh, so extremely 


About Fluffy. You 
We were stupid to 
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righteous. 
in your defense, or any one else’s whom. I 
liked. I make a loyal little friend.” 

“Would you truly quarrel in my de- 
fense?”’ 

She patted his hand where it rested on 
the wheel. “Of course I would. But last 
night you hurt me so much that—I wonder 
if I dare tell you. You see, it hurt all the 
more because we'd only just met. I pre- 
tended 

He finished her sentence. 

She bit her lip. ‘* Yes.” 

“Then you heard?” 

“Heard what?” 

‘What I said when I buttoned your cloak 
about you?”’ 

She made her eyes innocently wide. 
“Did you do that? That was kind.” 

She was dodging him. He knew it; 
yet he wondered. Had she heard him whis- 
per that he loved her? If she had—? He 
glanced sideways; all he saw was the gleam 
of her throat through her blowy hair. 

His mind went back across the years. 
How much he had lost of her—a child 
then, a woman now! If they were to 
bridge the gulf it would be wiser to start 
with memories. 

‘I found what you’d written on the 
window—found it next morning, after 
you'd left.” 

“Did I write anything? 
ago. How wonderful that you 
have remembered!” 

“Not wonderful at all. 
it, you’d remember.” 

She had gone too far with her evasions. 
Snuggling closer, their shoulders touching, 
she bent across him till their eyes met. 

‘I did mean it then. But you shouldn’t 
expect a girl to own it. I can prove to 
you that I meant it. I wrote ‘I love you,’ 
and then, lower down, ‘I love you.’ I’ve— 
I’ve often thought about you, and about— 
What times we had! D’you remember the 
bird-catcher and Bones? Poor Bones! 
How jealous you were of him, and I expect 
he’s dead.”’ Shelaughed. ‘So you needn't 
be jealous any longer. And d’you remem- 
ber how I called you King Arthur once, 
and made you angry? I think— No, you 
won’t like me to say that.” 

He urged her. 

“T think you’re still a King Arthur or else 
you wouldn’t have objected to Fluffy, and 
you wouldn’t have made such a mess about 
recognizing me.” 


“To beasleep.”’ 


It’s so long 
should 


If you’d meant 





But I’d have been just as angry 


Freedom 


Stung by the old taunt, he grew reckless. 
“T did tell you. You heard what I said, 
but you tricked me by pretending you were 
sleeping.” 

‘A Sir Lancelot wouldn’t have been put 
off by pretense. He’d have shaken me by 
the shoulders. Oh, don’t look hurt. Let’s 
talk of something else. What d’you sup- 
pose I’ve been doing with myself?” 

As they drove through the morning 
country, between hedges cool with dew and 
fragrant with opening flowers, she told him. 

“After my father had kidnaped me, my 
beautiful mother took me to America. 
Sometimes we traveled in Europe, but she 
was afraid to bring me to England so long 
as I was little. This summer’s the first 
time I’ve been back. She let me come with 
Fluffy. I’m going to be an actress 
to start next fall in New York, I expect, if 
my mother allows me. Flufiy’s promised 


to help. She’s a star. Janice Audrey’s 
her real name. You must have heard of 
her. No? QOh,- well, she’s quite famous, 


even if you haven’t. I'll have to start way 
down, play minor parts at first, for I’ve 
only been Guinevere in the pageant play and 
danced a little with an amateur pierrot 
troupe at home. So, you see why it’s so 
important for me to sail with her.” 

“You're not going to sail with her.” 

“T am.” She caught her breath and 
gazed at him wonderingly. ‘‘ How foolish 
of you! That’s why we've driven all night, 
and—” 

“You’re not going to, now.”’ 

She threw herself back in the seat a little 
contemptuously. ‘It’s nonsense to discuss 
it. I'd like to know what makes you say 
gs 

“Because— It’s difficult to tell you. 
Because I couldn’t bear to lose you the 
moment we’ve, met. I don’t think—well, 
of course, you can’t understand what you’ve 
been in my life. Don’t laugh, Desire; 
I’m not flirting—not exaggerating. I’ve 
always believed that I'd find you. I’ve 
lived for that. I’ve worked, and tried to 
be famous and worthy so that—so that 
you'd like me. I had an idea that some- 
where, far out in the world, you were think- 
ing of me and waiting for me.”’ He glanced 
at her shyly. ‘Were you?”’ 

She was sitting motionless staring ahead. 

“Were you?” 

Tears came into her eyes. “It’s very 
beautiful—what you’ve told me. It makes 
me feel— Oh. I don’t know—that I wish 
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i were better. 
me as a dream-person, as some one very 
wonderful. I’m only a reality—an_ ordi- 
nary girl with a little cleverness, who wants 
Yes, I’ve thought about 
Mother and I have often 

but not in the way you 


to be an actress. 
you sometimes. 

talked about you 
mean, I expect.” 

He thrilled. She had thought about him. 
She owned it. ‘‘You couldn’t be better 
than you are,” he whispered. 

She shook her head. ‘You haven't 
known me long enough. I’m disappoint- 
ing.” 

He smiled incredulously. 

‘But Iam,” she pouted, with a touch of 
petulance. 

“Then I’ll have to know you long enough. 
You'll have to give me the chance to be 
disillusioned: that’s only fair. All the 
while you were sleeping, I was planning a 
way to keep you from going. At first 
I hoped the car would break down. When 
it didn’t, Il was tempted to loosen some- 
thing so that we’d get stuck on the 
road. Not at all a King Arthur trick that! 
But I couldn’t bring myself to do it after 
you’d trusted me. Then I thought I’d 
run off with you—let you wake up in Devon, 
miles from any railway, with no time to get 
back. Somehow, from what I remembered 
of you, I didn’t think that would make you 
pleasant. Then I had a mad notion.” 

“What was it?”’ 

“You won’t laugh at me?” 

“Honest Injun. I promise.” 

“I thought I’d propose to you the mo- 
ment you woke and we’d get married.” 

“You thought of that all by your little 
self!” Her voice rose in a clear carol of 
music. ‘‘You quaint, funny person.” 
Catching her humor, he joined in her 
laughing. “‘It seemed tremendously pos- 
sible while you slept. I even reckoned up 
my bank-account. But I’ve a real scheme 
now. When we ran away from Farmer 

Joseph, I was going to take you to my 
mother. D’you remember?” 

“Well?” 

‘‘Let’s pick up our adventure where we 

dropped it. I’ll take you to her.” 
“Dreamer! What about my sailing, and 
my mother waiting for me, and Fluffy?” 
_ “Oh, hang Fluffy! She’s always intrud- 
ing. 
“That’s not kind. Besides, I don’t want 
Fluffy hanged. If she were, she couldn’t 
help me to be an actress.” 


Coningsby Dawson 


You see, you’ve thought of 
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‘But you’re not going to be an actress. 
I’d hate to think of your being stared at 
by any one who could pay the money. An 


actress marries the public, but you— Look 
here, I’m serious.” 

“You think you are. I never met any 
one like you. You weave magic cloaks in 
your imagination and try to make live 
people wear them. If the magic cloaks 
don’t fit, you’ll be angry. So don’t weave 
one for me; I warn you. What’s the 
iime?— Then in less than seven hours 
I sail for America.”’ 

He felt like a kite, straining toward the 
clouds, which the hand of a child was drag- 
ging down to earth. Her voice uttered 
prose, but her eyes smiled poetry. She 
seemed to be repeating disenchanted phrases 
which she had borrowed without compre- 
hending. Every time he looked at her 
she inspired him to flights; but she refused 
to follow him herself. Because of that he 
fell silent. 

Streets commenced. The smoke _ of 
freshly kindled fires boiled and bubbled 
against the sky. Blinds shot up at second- 
story windows. It was the hour when 
dreams end. 

Desire drew her cloak closer, hiding the 
green and gold of her romantic attire. 

‘“T didn’t mean to be horrid. Don’t 
think that I don’t appreciate—” 

Whatever it was she said was lost in the 
clatter of a passing car. 

‘You weren’t horrid.” He spoke quietly. 
‘Even if you had been, I deserved it. I’ve 
been,’ he hesitated and shrugged his 
shoulders expressively, ‘‘just a little mad. 
What’s the address? Where am I to drive 
you?” 

They had entered Regent’s Park. For 
a moment the spell of the country returned. 
In fields beyond the canal, sheep were 
grazing. 

‘“‘Can’t we go more slowly?”’ She touched 
his arm gently. 

“We can. But if we do, I'll have more 
time to make a fool of myself, and I’ve 
done that pretty thoroughly.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“But I have, and I owe you an apology. 
You see, all my life you’ve been an inspira- 
tion. I’ve imagined you so intensely that 
I couldn’t treat you politely as a stranger— 
as what you call a ‘real’ person.” 

Her face trembled. All the mischief 
had gone out of it. Her hands moved dis- 
tressfully as though they wanted to caress 
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him, but didn’t dare. She gazed away 
through the sun and shadows of the park. 

“T don’t want you to be polite to me,” 
she faltered. ‘I don’t think you under- 
stand how difficult it is to bea girl. Neither 
of us know quite what we want.” She 
looked at him wistfully. ‘‘ Disappointed 
in me already! Didn’t I warn you? And 
yet, if you’d take the trouble to know me, 
you'd find that I’m not—not so bad and 
heartless.” 

Little 
were bad and 
moment.” 

The “babies”? came into her eyes, and her 
finger went childishly to her mouth. ‘No, 
you wouldn’t have the right to; but I’m ever 
so much nicer than you suspect.” 

He slowed down the engine. His face 
had gone white beneath its tan. They 
were both stirred; they seemed to listen to 
the beating of each other’s heart. 

“Give me another chance,” he urged. 

“But how? I must sail.’ She gazed at 
him forlornly. “Here we are.” 

They drew up before a tall, buff-colored 
house, standing in a terrace. As though 
glad to escape from their emotional sus- 
pense, she jumped out the moment they 
had stopped, ran up the steps and rang the 
bell. While she waited for her ring to be 
answered, she kept her back toward him. 
The door was opened by a maid in a white 
cap and apron. 

“Hullo, Ethel! Ive got back. 
Miss Janice? Busy packing?” 

‘Still in bed, Miss Desire.” 

“Out last night with Mr. Horace?” 

“Yes. He’s to be here to breakfast. 
He’s going to the station to see you off.” 

“All right. Dll be in in a moment.” 

She came tripping down the steps to 
Teddy. He had got out of the car and had 
been standing watching her. He had feared 
that she would glance across her shoulder 
and dismiss him with a nod. 

She rested her hand on his arm and looked 
up at him timidly with an expression that 
was more than pity. The leaves of the 
park fluttered and the flakes of sunlight 
fell. 

“Tf I wasn’t going—if only I wasn’t 
going— I’m beginning to like you most 
awfully, the way I once did when But 
I must go. I can’t help it. You'll stay 
to breakfast, won’t you? Then we can 
drive to the station together.” 

“T’d like to. But would they like it?” 


Desire, I never thought you 
heartless—never for one 


How’s 
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“Who? Fluffy and Horace? I don’t 
suppose so.” 

“Then breakfast 
else.” 

She played with the temptation, raising 
his expectations. Then: “No. I’ve too 
much to do—packing and all sorts of things. 
Perhaps you're right. We'd be awkward 
with each other before them. We’d better 
say good-by now.” 

But she didn’t say it. Her hand still 
rested on his arm and the gold-green leaves 
of the park fluttered. 

“T can’t let you go like this,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

“No, I know it. But what can we do? 
Poor you! I’m so sorry.” 

-Her mood changed swiftly. “Oh, how 
stupid we are! Give me a pencil and some 
paper. Now put your foot on the step ot 
the car and make a table for me.” 

As she stooped to his knee to write, her 
hair fell back, exposing the whiteness of 
her neck. The familiarity with which she 
was filling these last moments sent all his 
dreams soaring. The daintiness, the slim- 
ness, the elftin beauty of her quickened his 
longing. His instinct told him that she 
was hoping that he would kiss her; but he 
guessed that, if he did, she would repulse 
him. ‘‘ You go-too fast for me,” she had said. 
Once again his imagination wove a magic 
garment and flung it about her shoulders. 
There was no one like her. She was called 
Desire because she was desired. If love 
could compel love, she should come into 
his life. He vowed to himself that he 
would win her. 

“There!” 

As he took the paper from her, their 
fingers touched and clung together. 
“What's this? Your New York address? 
Miss Desire Jodrell! So you use your 
mother’s maiden name. You mean that 
we can write to each other?” 

Her eyes mocked his trouble with ten- 
derness. ‘‘That wasn’t what I meant.” 

“Then what?” 

“That you'll know where to find me when 
you come to America.” 

“But I can’t. I—” 

She broke from him and ran up the steps. 
As she crossed the threshold, she let her 
cloak slip from her. He saw again for one 
fleeting moment her sandaled feet and her 
pageant costume. 

“Vou can,” she flung back at him, “if 
you really care.” 
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Tested a Housekeepers 









Every article described in ? : —— , of its continuing to give 
these pages has been “Re. good service are con- 
tested by experts in The rx sTED and / Areoy, ky = ’ sidered, but we can not 
Good Housekeeping In-  ~ ; By The 4 ‘ ‘ predict its length of use- 
titute. One — all — ¥ af & ISEKFEPING hsmune by ; fulness. Inanycase where 
hat 4 a ac- 5 Tr - ¢ ~ ¢ 
y wha she oy os - % SS Conpuctep an article approved by the 
t iy they will do nly & oo By \nc +n by y Institute has, under fair 
in atter of orton 2 a KEEPING s\ aad oo ee ; eae 
tests | y in co eteness; reasonably soon, it shou e 
4 g ey 

manifestly impossible to SSE Be, Gees reported to the Institute. It 
subject an appliance of any kind a te is the aim of both the Institute 
to the wear and tear of daily use é and the manufacturers who ask 


for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 


through weeks and months. The compo- 


sition of an article and the probabilities d, 
ww 9 


All inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed, with 
stamp for reply, to The Good Housekeeping Institute, New York. Send no money 


Electric Percolator with Safety Device Triple Gas-Saver 


his percolator may safely boil dry, and no dam- This little device consists merely of a piece of 

ige will result to the heating element, because in sheet metal lined with asbestos. When placed over 
the bottom of the device is fitted a “fusible plug.” a gas-flame, three irons can be more evenly and 
\bout three minutes after the appliance boils dry — quickly heated than over the burner alone. It thus 
this plug melts off, breaking the electrical connec- becomes possible to keep four irons evenly heated 
tion and saving the heating element from burning out —_ and in commission on ironing day. Price, 50 cents. 
and ruining the percolator. As soon as a new plug is a 
set in place, the hicksiedl connection is kono and Family Shoe-Stretcher 
the percolator is as good as new. The percolator This shoe-stretcher consists of a wooden frame 
oper: ites on the efficie nt valve principle, that can be enlarged at will from the 

vhich insures percolation’s beginning in center. In addition, a number of 
from 30 Lo 60 seconds after turning detachable “buttons’’ are pro- 
on the current, even if cold water vided that can be placed on the 
is used. In a valve-type perco- appliance in any position desired, 
lator, percolation takes place be- so that a shoe may be stretched 
low boiling and none of the fine wherever the tight place is. Price, 
aroma and flavor islost. In using $2.00. 
any percolator, if the utmost care 
is exercised to keep it absolutely 
clean, as fine a cup of coffee may 
be made in it at the end of the fifth 
year as at the first operation. Price, 
$7.50 for 6-cup size. 








Galvano Silver Cleaner 

The Galvano Cleaner consists 
of a circular metallic disk with a 
series of wire grids electro-welded 
above it. The device can be used in 
any kettle or in a wash-boiler when 
large pieces such as_ serving-dishes 
This table-wagon provides an un-  ¢his efficient valve-type elec- and candelabra are to be cleaned. 
usually generous amount of space tor tric percolator renders it Add one tablespoonful each of salt and 
dishes and serving. It contains a damage-proof if boiled dry baking-soda to each two quarts of 
shallow drawer, and the top may be water. Pour the boiling hot water 
unfolded to form a tea-table, or it may be used asa __ over the silver, salt, soda, and cleaning device in a 
work-table. It is provided with small rubber-tired pan. Let stand only a few moments, then wash off 
wheels and can _ the softened tarnish with soapy water. In this so- 
easily be pushed __ called electrolytic method of cleaning silver there are 
from room to few precautions necessary. Any solid or sterling silver 
room. The — orplated ware can be safely cleaned in even the cheap 
wagon is du- devices sold for the purpose—unless the plated 
rably made __ wareis worn through to the base-metal. However, in 
and is firm all those approved by the Institute, worn plated ware 
and steady 
when used as 
a table. Its 
simple design 
makes it adapt- 
abie for any, 
room. The fin- 
ish is a dull- 
brown mission 
which is un- 
affected by hot 
dishesorliquids. 


Combination Table-Wagon 


A safety device in the base of 





Wherever it is needed 





this combination tea- 





table and wagon can be ~~ aR In a solution of salt and soda containing the device shown at the 
pushed easily and naise- Prices, $12.50 to right, both solid and plated silverware can be quickly cleaned in 
lessly on its small. rubber-tired wheels $1 5-00. acommon kettle 
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may be safely cleaned, but unless you know positively 
are solid or sterling silver 
it is inadvisable to clean them by this method. The 
serving-dishes are 


that mesh bags and purses 
alloys used in flat ware and 
known and can be provided against, but even the 
best electrolytic silver-cleaning device is not proof 
all the metals that mas« juers ide in the silver 
Price, $1.00. 


against 


and gunmetal purse. 


Double-Boiler Steamer 
} 


The double-boiler steamer is made of a durable 
enamelware. It is one of the simplest types which 
introduces steam directly into the compart- 
ment through holes in the food-pan. The food i 
thus cooked by which, as it condenses, is 
directed downward into the water-pan below. .\ 
steamer of this or any equally effi ient type is not 
only an economical utensil to use, but ra undoubt- 
edly conserves the flavors of all the foods adapted to 
this particular method of cookery. Indeed, if 
steamed puddings and dumplings are properly 
cooked, they are not the indigestible foods they are 
now commonly considered. When purchasing this 
and similar steamers, make sure that the cover fits 
snugly into the grooves d seslenel for it in order to 
secure as “‘steam-tight” a 
Price on application. 


Maytag Washing-Machine 


At last a manufacturer 
of washing-machines has 
produced a machine adjust 
able in height. The les 
of this machine are buil 
of sections of strong gas- 
piping. These fit into the 
lower sections of larger 
bore and can be firmly fas 
ened at any desired point 
from this improve 
ment, the machine is not 
It is an electrically-driven, well-constructed, 
vashing-machine, operating on the “dolly” 
and is especially adaptable to a * heavy” 
hough if care is used not to overcrowd 
the machine 
and to al- 
low a gener- 
ous propor- 
tion of suds, 
the more 
delicate 
fabrics may 
be cleansed 
with safe- 
ty. Price, 
$00.00. 


Direct 
Action 
Gas- 
Range 
The oven 

of this 

fas-range 
is operated 
on a dis- 
tinctly ne 
principle. 

The burners 

are placed 

in the oven 


1ood 


steam, 


connection 


s possible. 








A new teature in colly-type. electrically- 
the legs of this 


making them 


driven washing-machines : 
one are built gn sections 
adjustable to any desired height 

The Institute 





tins ‘* Efficiency Kitchens” an 
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cated. Thus at 200° F. only a sub-flame burns, 
while if the thermostat is set for a temperature of 
300° F. the burners show a full flame until 325° F. 
is reached, when the supply of gas is cut off an vd the 
flame mere pin-point, capable of 
maintaining the temperature set. With this ar- 
rangement an oven of known temperature can 
be indefinitely maintained, and this is a marked 
advance in ges-cookery. The food is first. placed 
in the oven, the gas is then lighted, 
and the thermostat is set for 
the desired temperature. 
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Easel Curtain-Stretcher 
This curtain-stretcher is made of well-finished 
wooden strips secu rely fastened together to fit any 
size of curtains. To the back of each side-strip is 
attached an adjustable support, so that the stretcher 
may be set up as an ben before the curtains are 
attached. The sliding pins fitted into the grooves 
of all four strips allow even the largest curtain to be 
evenly fastened with the pins but an inch apart. 
When not in use the stretcher folds into two compact 
lengths, occupying but little space. When curtains 
can be washed and properly dried at home, their life 
is considerably lengthened, and the purchase of this 
appliance, even though used but once or twice a 
year, becomes a real economy. Price, $2.50. 








Hinged braces on the back of the side-strips of this curtain- 
stretcher permit its being propped up like an easel 
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To Dry Lettuce for Salad 

#The most effective way of drying lettuce, I have 
found, is to place it in a clean dish-towel after wash 
ng, gather the sides and corners in the hand so as to 
form a bag, step to the kitchen-door, and whirl the 
bag at arm’s length three or four times. This drives 
out almost every particle of water from the lettuce. 

Mrs. (C.. HE. C.,; Colo. 


Fixing the Chicken 

#The back-piece of a chicken where the ribs are 
attached is usually considered the most undesirable 
because of the difficulty in separating the meat from 
the bones when eating it. When preparing it, break 
the ribs back where they are attached to the back- 
bone, and you can peel them out without tearing 
the meat. Then fold the two sides around the back- 
bone, fasten with a toothpick, and you have a piece 
that closely resembles the thigh. Mrs. B. F. S., Mont. 


For a Leaky Cistern 


#To stop the leak in a cistern or keep water from 
becoming hard in a newly built one, heat a few 
pounds of paraffin as hot as possible, being careful 
to keep it from catching fire, and apply it to the 
valls, which should be clean and dry. If there 
is a place where the water seeps through, put on 
plenty of the hot liquid. This will make it water- 
tight for years. A large paint-brush provides an 
“asy way to apply it. PEGA. 





For Scratches on Wall-Paper 


#1f{ your wall-paper has become scratched or 
rubbed, try this remedy: Moisten a scrap of the 
paper that you have saved, carefully scrape off the 
coloring with a thin knife-blade, and apply this to 
the spot. When dry, you will not be able to see the 
mark on the paper. Mrs. H. W. M.,, Ill. ~ 


A “Spiritual”? Discovery 

#1 have found that those Discoveries which help 
our spirits are as practical as those which help us to 
attain efficiency in our homes, for the first lead 
directly to the frictionless household, while the chief 
value of the second is that they leave us time and 
untired bodies to use in making a home for our 
families. And so some may find my method of ob- 
taining peace of mind valuable. Some pieces of 
music, especially if played on the violin, have always 
quieted me and given me new strength. So now, 
when I find myself out of tune with the household, I 
go into a quiet room and play a record of one of those 
pieces on the phonograph. In this way I regain con- 
trol of my nerves and temper, and I can then meet 
the day’s duties with a smile. _K. G. P., Ontario. 






scoveries 


Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 

yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 
| or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 

4S. least one dollar for every available Discovery. 

+ | rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 

. , Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 

c 5% 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


If you want 





The Deaf House-Mother 


#Some time ago a discovery written for those who 
are deaf helped me meet my problem, and also 
helped me to a second discovery. I found that when 
I stopped straining to hear all the conversation and 
listened only to that which directly concerned me, 
there was a happier household. My husband and 
children, in unselfishly trying to include me in the 
conversation, had been repeating all their remarks 
or talking in a raised tone. This had robbed all the 
general talk of the old spontancity and was fast do- 
ing away with what we had labored for years to 
build up—an enjoyable, interesting family-gathering 
at least once a day. After I had explained to them 
that my pleasure would be in watching rather than 
in listening, the strain was removed, and _ they, 
knowing that I did not feel left out, resumed their 
old conversations in a normal voice, the only one 
suited to a natural, unstilted conversation. 
K.. G.. P., Ont. 


A Secret About a Child’s Party 


# Little children under six are hard to entertain. 
They are generally restless and shy, and do not know 
how to enter into games as quickly as when they are 
older. One of the best ways I have found to over- 
come this shyness and reserve is to have the “ good- 
ies” first. After all the little ones have come to the 
party, usher them into the dining-room, and bring 
on the birthday-cake, the ice-cream, pop-corn balls, 
and candy. One may then stand back and see their 
little cheeks flush, their eyes widen with delight, and 
their joy burst forth. When they have eaten their 
fill and received the little favors dear to their childish 
hearts, they are ready for the peanut-hunt, the merry 
romp, and the other jolly games. 


Mes. W. E. 1., Cal. 


Unwrinkled Clothes for the Traveler 


#On my trip west this year, I bought a combination 
skirt-and-coat hanger. To this I fastened a piece 
of webbing, and in the webbing two stout safety- 
pins. Each night my suit and blouse were hung on 
the hanger, and the webbing was fastened to the 
curtains of the berth. The result was a fresh, un- 
wrinkled suit each morning. Miss G. B., Minn. 


A Trick with Dress-Fasteners 
# When sewing the ball-and-socket snaps on a gar- 
ment, always sew the ball-snap on the upper piece. 
The back of the ball-snap is flat and will leave no 
mark on the outside of the cloth, while the socket- 
snap always leaves a round mark in the center, 
which is especially noticeable on any smooth or 
hard-finished goods. Mrs. B. F. S., Mont. 
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ing of any sort. 
by obviating the 
clothes. Moreover, by 
ever missed. Urs. E. 


Drying Net Curtains 

#An easy way to dry net window-curtains a 
sure they will hang straight is to put them « 
poles at the windows while still wet. They 

graceful folds when dry. BBS 


Base-Boards and White Woodwork 


#\Vhen we repainted our chamber floor, we painted 
the base-board the same color as the floor, although 
the rest of the woodwork in the room is white. We 
got our idea from a bank in our city, which had an 
oak floor and base-board, the rest of the woodwork 
being white. We like it very much, for, when the 
floor is W iped over, there is no trouble caused by m 
ring or soiling the base-board. E. M.S., Ma 


, I pin a piece of brown paper to each 
| ‘dis cover is minus a button or needs mend- 
By so doing I find I save much time 
necessary “looking over > of 
doing this, few articles ar 
( 1 NV. F. 


Oiling Green Peppers 


In stuffing green peppers for baking, if they are 


oiled first, they will not turn brown in the oven. 
Mrs. R&R.  W., 1 


For Shifty Shoe-Tongues 

Father stooped down to pull his slipped-aside 
es as he did so, 
ay has not been found to 
keep shoe-tongues in Pos ition.” Another member 
of the family replied: “It has been! Cut.two small 
slits, one-quarter inch ori side by side in the top 
of the shoe-tongue. Slip the laces through the slit 
before lacing, the top oe ‘ts, and your shoe-tongue 
Wy i. FP. 386 


shoe-tongues into place, 
t is strange that some 


will stay in place.’ 


One-Piece Meals 
#We greatly enjoyed last summer our “tray 
dinners” or, as our youngest calls them, our ** on 
piece meals.” The main course of the dinner is 
served on one large platter, something on the order 
of planked steak as you see it in the cafés. For 
instance, the center of the platter may contain 
chops, each on its triangle of toast, a ring of mashed 
potatoes, and green peas; or a bowl of Hungarian 
goulash may occupy the center of a platter heaped 
‘ith. noodles. Salad, coffee, and dessert are on a 
second tray. We started this simple method to save 
steps, as we have been eating in a shady grove back 
of the house. It not only saves steps and dishes, but 
appt ‘tizing and nove 1. Now we often serve din 
ner in our big bay-window, or pull the folding table 
in front of the fireplace. Mrs. F. F., Cal. 


A Novel Clothes-Pin Bag 


#\y clothes-pin bag has just worn out, so I tried 
to think of an improvement over the old style. My 
new one is made of ticking (a piece of an old mat 
tress-case) mounted on a wooden coat-hanger, which 
can be hung on the line by the hook and pushed 
along as needed. It is hard to get a handful of 
clothes-pins in or out of a bag with only a slit open- 
ing, so | made mine with a circular opening. It took 
me about ten minutes to make it. I sewed up the 
sides on the machine, traced around a plate for the 
opening, turned back the edges and stitched around 
it twice, slipped in the hanger, and sewed up the top 
by hand. Mrs. E. B. F., Ma 


Discoveries 


A Bedroom-Wall Protection 

#While visiting a friend I discovered her way of 
preventing the beds from scratching the walls when 
moving them. Tacked to the base-board at the head 
of each bed was a strip of picture-molding a tritk 
longer than the width of the bed and painted to cor- 
r spond to the woodwork. The rolled 
against the molding, and there was no danger of in- 
jury to the wall-paper. Miss U. J. B., N. J. 


castors 


The Power of the Press 

#1 have discovered a new proof of the power of the 
press. I have always noted that my family, while 
scorning my frequent “discoveries” about house- 
keeping, are very fond of holding up to me those they 
“discover” in the magazines. To prove a point, I 
sent one of my discoveries to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
it was printed, anonymously; my family read it and 
believed it (how could they help it?), and now I can 
use It as much as I like, with the patronizing ap- 
proval of those who would have scoffed had I only 
told of it as my own “‘discovery.”” 7 Mu. P.. 1 


Comfort for Mother and Baby 


#\When I knew that I was to be blessed with a baby 
of my own, I decided at once to have a bed high 
enough to prevent all backaches for myself—a bed for 
baby on wheels. I bought four wooden wheels and 
tivo wooden axles such as the boys use for their play 
vagons. Then my husband made a stand as high as 
an ordinary chair, adjusted the wheels and axles, and 
attached baby’s bassinette. He then enameled the 
whole thing white, and we have a bed fit for any 
little king or queen. Our little daughter is now three 
months old, and I can not tell you what a step-saver 
her little bed has been, and not only that, but baby 
has been handled less, for when I wanted to take 
her from one room to another for her bath or for 
a change o/ air, [ simply rolled baby and all wherever 
I wanted her. Mrs. A. Vu W. NOX 


Tightening a Sewing-Machine Belt 

your work when the sewing- 
machine belt gets loose, and taking time then to cut 
it off and fasten it, simply slip a few large rubber 
bands over the small wheel. They will hold the 
belt firmly until time for permanent repairs can 
be taken. Mrs. C. M. W., 


When Willie Wears Johnny’s Clothes 

#When my oldest boy outgrows his clothing, it is 
laid away for a while, and when the next boy can 
use it, with great ceremony the older boy brings 
it out and presents it to the younger brother. Upon 
these occasions we have a “party” (cookies and 
fruit), and we never remember we are wearing old, 
out-grown clothes. Vrs. F. C., Minn. 


Winter. Uses for Bathing-Caps 


Do housewives in general know how useful an 
article a rubber bathing-cap is? For dusting, a 
rubber cap is superior to one of cloth. It does not 
allow any dust to seep through, never needs to be 
washed or ironed, and is fully as attractive as a 
cloth dusting-cap. Then, too, if one wears a rubber 
cap when using kerosene or benzine, the cap will 
prevent the odor from getting into the hair. A 
bathing-cap can also be used to keep the hair dry 
when the children are being bathed and they are 
splashing the water in every direction, and it will 
serve a like purpose when the mother herself is 
taking a shower. M. L. ( 
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